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AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  meeting  in  New 
York,  on  Thursday  afternoon  re¬ 
elected  the  entire  list  of  officers  and 
directors  and  re-appointed  all  com- 
:  nittees  by  acclamation.  This  was 
done  on  the  proposal  of  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Hews,  who  took  over  the  chair  from 
President  James  G.  Stahlman.  of  the 
Hashville  Banner. 

Only  the  Committee  in  Charge  of 
die  Bureau  of  Advertising  remained 
to  be  appointed  the  following  day. 
During  the  afternon  session  four 
:  resolutions  were  adopted,  most  im- 
^  portant  of  which  “without  expressing 
^  iny  view  on  controversial  legislative 

(proposals,  condemns  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  Black  Commit¬ 
tee  and  commends  Mr.  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  and  all  other  citizens  who  have 
I  resisted  or  do  resist  the  attempted 
j  Tiolation  of  their  rights  in  such  a  law- 
I  less  inquisition.” 

H  Says  NLRB  is  "Lawless” 

I  A  second  resolution  “reminds  all 
I  publishers,  all  writers,  and  all  editors, 

[  that  the  action  of  the  National  Labor 
I  Relations  Board  was  lawless”  and  “in 
!  direct  violation  of  the  constitutional 
r  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  the  press” 
in  seeking  to  force  Hartley  Barclay, 
editor  of  Mill  &  Factory,  to  account 
for  an  article  he  wrote,  and  in  forcing 
editor  Harry  T.  O’Brien  of  the  St. 
Uary's  (Pa.)  Press  to  divulge  the 
I  name  of  a  correspondent.  The  reso¬ 
lution  admired  the  courage  of  Mr. 
Barclay  in  resisting  the  board  and 
resolved  that  if  the  board  or  any 
other  governmental  agency  again 
I  reeks  to  call  publishers  to  account  for 
material  they  have  printed  “the  duty 
of  the  editor  or  publisher  so  menaced 
is  to  resist  with  all  legal  means  at  his 
command,  and,  if  necessary,  to  turn 
I  to  his  fellow-publishers  for  aid  in 
^fending  the  common  heritage  of 
liberty.” 

Another  resolution  recognized  that 
!  the  Supreme  Court  “in  the  case  of  an 
obscure  citizen  has  again  invalidated 
a  law  seeking  to  restrict  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  printed  matter”  and  resolved 
the  ANPA  “renew  its  pledge  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  anyone  in  this  coun- 
^  whose  rights  to  a  free  press  have 
been  infringed.” 

Standards  for  Schools 

Considering  President  Stahlman’s 
^ticism  of  some  journalism  schools 
in  a  previous  meeting,  another  resolu- 
bon  authorized  and  requested  Pres¬ 
ident  Stahlman  to  appoint  a  repre- 
rentative  to  the  joint  committee  to 
Consider  and  prepare  standards  of 


practice  for  adoption  by  schools  of 
journalism. 

Beside  President  Stahlman,  the  offi¬ 
cers  re-elected  are:  John  S.  McCar- 
rens,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  vice- 
president;  John  S.  Park,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Tinies-Record,  secretary;  and 
Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal,  treasurer. 

Directors  Re-elected 

Directors  re-elected  are:  Jerome  D. 
Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Standard:  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  News: 
Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times: 
W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard; 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  David  W.  Howe,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator;  W.  E.  Macfarlane, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe;  S.  R.  Winch, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  Mr.  Howe 
and  Mr.  Winch  had  been  appointed  by 
the  board  several  months  ago  to  fill 
vacancies. 

A  memorial  was  placed  on  the  rec¬ 
ord  to  Edward  H.  Harris,  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  an  ANPA 
director,  who  died  during  the  past  few 
months.  “His  career  was  a  symbol  of 
the  finest  ideals  that  can  be  embodied 
in  American  life,”  it  was  said.  Thirty- 
one  other  names  were  listed  in  the 
memorial  necrology. 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel  of 
the  ANPA,  spoke  on  “Encroachments 
of  State  Legislatures  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press.” 

“Since  1934  when  the  Huey  Long 
legislature  in  Louisiana  passed  the 
now  celebrated  Louisiana  tax  case,” 
h<-  said,  “there  seems  to  have  been  a 
v/ave  of  tax  laws  emanating  from 


other  legislatures.  Tne  Louisiana 
case  has  been  discussed  many  times, 
but  there  seems  to  be  still  a  miscon¬ 
ception  as  to  the  ground  on  which 
the  Supreme  Court  repudiated  the  tax 
in  Louisiana,  and  only  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  the  Supreme  Court  itself  at¬ 
tempted  to  clarify  that  original  deci¬ 
sion.” 

Mr.  Hanson  revealed  the  Louisiana 
paper  obtained  a  decision  in  the 
state  courts  on  charges  the  law  was 
‘  punitive  and  disc’^iminatory”  where¬ 
as  on  appeal  the  high  court  based  its 
decision  on  the  “freedom  of  the  press” 
angle. 

“In  the  recent  decision  in  the  Grif- 
fin-Georgia  case,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  said  that  the  reason  for  the 
decision  in  the  Louisiana  case  was 
that  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
that  tax  was  a  burden  on  the  press  and 
tended  to  reduce  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Nine  States  with  Tax  Laws 

“At  the  present  time,  there  are  nine 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  have  this  kind  of  laws  on  their 
statutes.  In  Arizona,  there  is  almost 
a  replica  of  the  Louisiana  tax  except 
that  the  law  there  covers  all  newspa¬ 
pers  instead  of  just  those  in  certain 
classes.  Newspapers  are  required  in 
Arizona  under  the  .statute  to  take  out 
a  license  ju.st  as  they  were  in  Louid- 
ana.  They  are  required  to  pay  a  l''f 
tax  on  all  their  gro.ss  revenues  whereas 
in  Louisiana  it  was  2^r  on  advertising 
revenue  only. 

"The  Arizona  case  was  fought  be¬ 
fore  the  state  courts  of  Arizona  by  a 
country  weekly  publisher  on  the  fan¬ 
tastic  ground  that  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  before  the  legislature  an  agree- 


David  B.  Plum,  publithar,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  (left)  explains  a  point  at  ANPA 
convention  this  week.  Listening  are  (L.  to  R.):  James  6.  Stahlman,  publisher,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  and  ANPA  president;  Don  S.  Elias,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citixen-Times;  and 
Raymond  B.  Bottom,  president,  Newport  News  (Ve.)  Press  and  Times-Herald. 


ment  had  been  entered  into  between 
the  legislature  and  the  publishers  to 
tax  circulation  but  not  to  tax  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  legislature  had  violated 
the  agreement  by  levying  the  tax  on 
both  sources  of  revenue. 

“After  the  case  had  been  decided 
hgainst  that  publisher  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arizona,  a  petition  for  a  re¬ 
hearing  was  filed  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Louisiana  case  for  the  first  time 
was  brought  into  the  picture,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  reaffirmed 
its  position.  Then  the  small  publisher 
attempted  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  which  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  appeal  on  the 
ground  that  no  substantial  federal 
question  had  been  raised.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  record  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
show  that  the  Arizona  publisher  in 
that  particular  proceeding  had  ever 
raised  the  question  of  the  burden  of 
the  tax  on  the  business  of  the  press. 
The  record  merely  showed  that  he 
was  complaining  because  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  legislature  hadn’t  been  able 
to  keep  faith  because  the  legislature 
apparently  overruled  its  committee 
and  put  the  tax  on  all  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue.  There  wasn’t  anything  in  the 
record  to  show  what  the  tax  amounted 
to. 

ANPA  Member  Brings  Suit 

"After  that  decision  came  down,  a 
member  of  this  association,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoeni.T  Gazette,  brought  a  .suit  in  the 
Federal  Court  in  Arizona  to  restrain 
collec  ’on  of  the  tax  Unfo»'tunately, 
some  clerk  in  their  office,  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  publisher,  had  seen  this 
law  and  had  gone  over  and  taken  out 
license,  so  th^se  gentlemen  are 
licensed  now  for  all  time  to  come  un¬ 
less  the  Supreme  Court  says  that  the 
legislature  having  no  power  to  com¬ 
pel  a  license,  it  has  i.ssued  a  void 
license  in  this  case. 

"The  case  was  tried  last  November 
There  is  testimony  in  the  record 
showing  exactly  what  the  burden  of 
1%  of  gross  revenue  tax  means  not 
only  to  that  particular  newspaper  but 
to  the  newspaper  busine.ss  as  a  whole. 
If  you  gentlemen  sitting  around  the 
room  here  just  stop  and  figure  out, 
you  will  find  that  l'7r  on  your  gross 
revenue  will  mean  anywhere  from 
two  to  four  weeks’  supply  of  news¬ 
print  paper  if  you  will  apply  it  to  that. 
It  may  mean  a  portion  of  your  rent  if 
you  don’t  own  your  own  quarters.  It 
will  certainly  mean  your  light  and 
your  power  for  more  than  a  year, 
maybe  as  high  as  three  years.  It  may- 
mean  half  of  the  co.st  of  one  press 
service,  all  of  the  co.st  of  another  press 
service  or  all  of  the  cost  of  certain  ot 
your  features  including  your  woman’s 
page,  if  you  want  to  .segregate  that. 
All  of  those  facts  are  in  tbe  record 
down  there. 

"The  law  is  also  discriminatory  in 
that  it  is  not  a  general  law  applying 
to  all  bu^nes^s,  and  there  is  not  one 
rate  for  all"  businesses. 

Appeal  Hat  Bean  Filed 

“A  petition  for  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  been  filed,  the  record  has  gone  up, 
and  sometime  within  the  next  two  to 
four  weeks  we  ought  to  know  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  will  take  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  that  case  and  consider  it.” 

Mr.  Hanson  continued  in  describing 
tax  and  licensing  laws  in  Connecticut, 
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District  'f  Coluir*'’'’.  I"!"-!'. 

Indiana.  Kansas.  Mississippi  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  all  of  which  dangerously 
threaten  a  free  press. 

Stating  he  never  argued  newspa¬ 
pers  should  not  pay  any  tax,  he  said, 
"I  think  every  one  of  these  laws 
should  be  contested.  I  particularly 
believe  that  newspaper  publishers, 
irrespective  of  the  emergency,  should 
resist  any  form  of  licensing  that 
would  set  a  precedent  in  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  no  matter  whether  the  fee  for 
the  license  is  $1  as  it  is  in  Arizona  or 
$10  as  it  is  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  because  if  the  legislature  has  the 
power  to  compel  you  to  take  out  a 
license  to  do  business,  it  has  the  power 
to  lay  down  the  conditions  and  the 
terms  of  that  license. 

Warm  of  Use  of  Power 

"The  courts  will  not  inquire  into 
the  wisdom  of  the  u^e  of  the  power  if 
the  power  exists.  The  sole  question 
in  these  cases  that  we  can  present  to 
the  courts  is  the  question  of  the  power 
o^  the  legislature  itself,  and  while  I 
doubt  that  the  courts  just  yet  would 
go  ahead  and  say  that  you  ought  to 
fellow  the  rule  of  waiving  your  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  by  taking  out  the 
licenses,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  nevertheless  if  in  sufficient 
states  the  publishers  calmly  yield  to 
this  demand  for  licensing  and  to  these 
particular  forms  of  taxation,  you  are 
going  to  set  up  a  body  of  precedent 
that  will  be  very  difficult  to  overcome 
in  the  future." 

The  remainder  of  the  day’s  session 
was  devoted  to  hearing  committee  re¬ 
ports. 

The  most  important  committee  re¬ 
port  of  the  morning  session  was  from 
Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
It  was  read  by  Howard  Davis,  business 
manager.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Unlike  the  other  reports,  this  was  not 
made  public  in  advance  of  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Col.  McCormick  cited  the  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Griffin,  Ga..  case  in  which  the  high 
court  upheld  the  first  amendment  in  a 
"field  not  hitherto  adjudicated.”  Alma 
Lovell  had  been  convicted  by  a  local 
court  for  distributing  religious  pam¬ 
phlets  without  a  permit  from  the  city 
manager.  Chief  Justice  Hughes’  de¬ 
cision  reversed  the  lower  court  and 
said  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
but  necessarily  includes  pamphlets 
and  leaflets. 

Battle  Not  o  Selfish  One 

Col.  McCormick  stated  this  decision 
■‘should  silence  those  people  who  have 
been  pretending  that  our  long  battle 
to  maintain  freedom  of  the  press  has 
been  a  selfish  effort  to  maintain  a 
special  privilege.”  He  concluded  by 
citing  two  recent  violations  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  in  the  cases  of  the 
Labor  Board  investigations  into  the 
St.  Mary’s  (Pa.)  Daily  Press  and  Mill 
&■  Factory. 

A  report  of  ‘‘Freedom  of  the  Press 
in  Canada”  was  scheduled  to  follow 
Mr.  McCormick  but  was  not  given 
because  of  the  sudden  departure  of  F. 
I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator, 
who  was  called  home  because  of  ill¬ 
ness  in  his  family.  His  speech  will  be 
included  in  the  regular  ANPA  reports 
of  the  sessions. 

W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Department,  told  the  con¬ 
vention  in  his  annual  report  that  the 
last  mechanical  convention  was  the 
largest  ever  held  with  a  registration 
of  684.  Fifty-three  of  the  59  booths 
have  beem  reserved  for  the  next  con¬ 
vention  in  Toronto  in  June,  he  said. 
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Stressing  newsprint  conservati.in 
and  reduction  of  newsprint  waste  in 
his  report,  Mr.  Wines  said  there  have 
been  96  plants  reporting  reduction  in 
roll  widths.  Consumption  figures 
available  show  that  88  of  these  plants 
use  1,000,000  tons  per  year,  he  said, 
and  have  effected  a  reduction  of  about 
13,000  tons  or  1.3%. 

In  regard  to  waste  he  told  of  an 
office  using  20,000  tons  annually  which 
has  reduced  its  waste  to  2Vz%.  A 
small  increase  to  3i'i%  means  200  to 
250  tons  annually  amounting  to  around 
$10,000,  including  saving  on  salvage, 
he  stated.  Reduction  of  waste  1*4%  in 
a  plant  using  .35,000  tons  meant  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $20,000,  he  said. 

Saving  of  $1,500,000 

E.  M.  Antrim,  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  chairman  of  the  Traffic  Commit¬ 
tee,  reported  his  group  had  saved  the 
publishers  of  the  country  $1,500,000 
annually  by  preventing  the  Freight 
Claim  Division  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association  from  increasing  the 
required  size  of  the  wrapper  for  news¬ 
print  rolls  from  1%  to  2%  of  the  weight 
of  the  rolls.  This  would  have  been  a 
100%  increase  on  the  wranoer  paper 
which  costs  $50  per  ton.  The  Traffic 
Department  convinced  the  railway 
group  that  a  heavier  wrapper  would 
not  reduce  the  claims  on  damaged 
paper. 

The  committee  investigating  the  re¬ 
quested  15%  increase  in  freight  rate 
for  newsprint  discovered  the  mills 
would  divert  their  paper  to  other  forms 
of  carriers  and  as  a  result  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  allowed 
only  a  10%  increase.  Should  the  car¬ 
riers  find  a  diversion  of  traffic  un¬ 
der  the  10%  increase  they  have  the 
authority  under  the  Commission’s  de¬ 
cision  to  reduce  rates  to  meet  compe¬ 
tition.  The  difference  between  the 
10%  and  15%  increase  amounts  to  $1,- 
105.000  in  the  annual  newsprint  freight 
bill.  Mr.  Antrim  said. 

The  Committee  has  also  been  active 
in  obtaining  reductions  in  rates  for 
returning  newsprint  cores,  he  said,  re¬ 
sulting  in  savings  for  publishers  in 
Louisville,  Detroit,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  other  points. 

A  report  from  P.  A.  Cooke,  manager 
of  the  ANPA  Traffic  Department, 
duplicated  Mr.  Antrim’s  statements. 
It  revealed  the  increase  to  publishers 
under  the  10%  hivher  freight  would 
amount  to  $2,210,000  per  year. 

The  renort  of  the  Committee  on 
Printing  Trades  Schools,  delivered  by 
Victor  F.  Ridder,  revealed  a  total  of 


SI 3.400  has  been  contributed  by  the 
ANPA  during  the  last  year  toward 
support  of  three  different  schools,  and 
recommended  the  association  continue 
such  support.  It  reviewed  the  year’s 
developments  in  that  field,  reporting 
the  moving  of  the  Empire  State  School 
of  Printing  from  Ithaca  to  Rochester 
where  it  has  been  merged  with  the 
Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute.  Large  possibilities  for  an 
engraving  course  exist  there  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Eastman  photogra¬ 
phic  plant,  it  was  said. 

John  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Times-Record,  as  chairman  delivered 
the  report  of  the  Postal  Committee. 
He  regarded  as  fantastic  the  theory 
that  publishers  receive  a  huge  subsidy 
from  the  government  each  year  in 
le.ss-than-cost  distribution  through 
the  mails.  If  the  Post  Office  rates  were 
put  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  he  said, 
“the  rates  on  all  classes  of  mail  would 
have  to  be  increased  so  materially 
that  instead  of  placing  the  Department 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  would  wreck  it  and  deprive  it 
of  practically  all  mailings  except  first 
class  mail  which  under  the  law  is 
controlled  as  a  government  monopoly." 
This  is  because  second,  third  and 
fourth  class  mail  service  competes 
with  other  forms  of  transportation  and 
distribution. 

He  analyzed  the  proposition  and  said 
di.=tribution  of  afternoon  newspapers 
outside  of  the  cities  of  publication 
would  be  destroyed  if  newspapers  were 
compelled  to  distribute  through  the 
Post  Office  Department  ‘‘at  the  ex¬ 
cessively  high  costs  charged  by  the 
Department  in  comparison  with  other 
costs.” 

Moil  Charges  High 

He  read  figures  explaining  publish¬ 
ers  get  distribution  for  100  miles 
around  their  city  on  day  of  publica¬ 
tion  for  $1.25  per  100  pounds.  Distri¬ 
bution  through  the  mails  which  would 
be  on  the  day  after  publication  would 
cost  $1.92  per  hundred. 

Eugene  MacKinnon,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee,  in  his 
report  to  the  convention  reviewed  the 
activities  of  his  office  during  the  past 
vear  in  assisting  publishers  with 
labor  problems.  Contract  negotiations 
between  ANPA  members  and  unions 
has  more  than  doubled  the  figure  for 
any  previous  year,  he  said.  More  than 
30  strikes  occurred  during  the  year; 
37  arbitrations  were  held  and  eight 
of  those  came  before  International 
Arbitration  Boards.  For  the  year  end- 
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ing  March  31,  1938,  438  new  contra  I 
were  renewed  between  publishers  a  1 
five  mechanical  trades,  and  132  nevl 
contracts  made  with  newer  union 
groups. 

Since  the  June  conference,  only  two 
closed  shop  Guild  contracts  have  been 
signed,  he  said,  making  a  total  of  10 
signed  to  date. 

He  reported  the  renewal  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  Agreement 
with  the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  revealed  a  “harmonious  un¬ 
derstanding”  with  the  Internationa! 
Stereotypers’  and  Electrotypers’  Union 
along  this  line  with  possibility  for  a 
similar  agreement  with  them. 

Protest  Against  Films 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  reported  to  the 
convention  on  his  protest  against  mis¬ 
representation  of  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  in  the  moving  nictures 
He  had  been  appointed  with  Pau! 
Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Pkr 
Dealer,  on  Wednesday,  to  make  the 
protest  acting  jointly  with  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  American  Society  ol 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Col.  Knox  revealed  his  interview 
with  Will  Hays,  movie  czar,  in  New 
York,  Wednesday  night.  He  stated  he 
found  that  wide  and  vigorous  obiec- 
tions  had  already  reached  Mr.  Hays 
and  the  movie  producers  and  that  the 
latter  had  voluntarily  decided  to  dis¬ 
continue  production  of  such  pictures 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  was  presented  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  morning  meeting  by 
William  F.  Wiley,  publisher  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enauirer.  He  stated  little 
legislation  which  would  affect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  newspapers  has  been  enacted 
ill  the  past  year  but  advocated  legis¬ 
lation  to  protect  newspapermen  who 
refuse  to  divulge  confidential  sources 
of  information.  One  bill  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  committee  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  publisher  of 
the  Capper  Publications.  Another 
similar  bill  is  also  pending. 

Mr.  Wiley  stated  that  efforts  of  his 
committee  has  secured  changes  in  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act  which  provides  that  newspa¬ 
pers  shall  not  be  held  responsible  for 
false  advertisements  which  may  be 
stopped  under  the  law.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  current  issues  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  carrying  such  ad¬ 
vertising  shall  not  be  delayed  because 
of  injunction  proceedings. 

Referring  to  the  War-Profits  Bill, 
which  has  been  reported  bv  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
Mr.  Wiley  said  it  “is  one  of  the  most 
offensive  ever  brought  forward,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people.”  Under  this  act  newspapers, 
as  well  as  other  business,  would  be 
subject  to  license  in  time  of  war  and 
thus  subject  to  government  control 
Some  of  the  other  bills  of  the  same  in¬ 
tent,  specifically  exempt  newspapers, 
he  said. 

Talks  an  Newsprint 

William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
Newsprint  Committee,  delivered  his 
report  during  the  afternoon.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  17*4%  price  increase,  he 
said:  “Since  we  last  met,  our  bulle¬ 
tins  have  carried  several  quotations 
from  recognized  journals  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  the  present  price  is  sustained 
only  by  threats  of  dire  penalties  being 
imposed  by  provincial  authorities  of 
Canada  upon  any  (Canadian  mill  that 
dares  sell  at  lower  prices,  regardless 
of  how  necessary  that  mill  might  con¬ 
sider  them. 

“It  takes  time  and  intelligent  ac- 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


“Born  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
editor,  it  was  quite  natural  that  you 
should  have  apprehended  at  an  early 
age  what  it  took  to  be  a  newspaper 
man,  but  the  important  thing  for  us 
was  that  you  had  what  it  took.  And  if 
ever  the  axiom  that  class  tells  could 
be  justified,  you  justified  it,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  immortal  soul  of  Crosby 
Stuart  Noyes  has  long  been  happy  in 
Paradise. 

"There  is  a  gift  we  can  give  you 
today  which  will  gladden  your  heart 
more  than  any  other,  and  I  think  I 
know  this  membership  well  enough 
to  say  that  we  will  give  it.  We  can 
may  not  depend  too  much  on  and  we  do  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
lasting  grace.”  cause  of  truth  in  the  news, 

ter  tracing  the  rise  of  the  Asso—  Couse  Needs  Defenders 

■d  Press  and  attribuUng  a  large  “This  cause  was  never  in  direr  need 
of  Its  inception  and  development  defenders  than  today.  The  march 

/■  ^  ^  ^  ^  11  Tt  events  intensifies  class  differences. 

Ir.  Noyes,  this  is  not  farewell.  It  The  centrifugal  forces  which  have  split 
)t  even  au  revoir.  We  are  to  have  \ 

•  counsel  for  many  years  more,  work  among  us.  One  pressur^  group 
now  IS  as  good  a  time  as  may  ever  the  center  of  the 

stage,  each  fanned  into  a  fierce  flame 
■  of  endeavor  by  its  leaders. 

“No  longer  are  newspapers  the  only 
medium  for  transmission  of  news.  We 
have  had  the  radio  for  a  decade  or 
more.  We  see  and  listen  to  the  sound 
reel.  We  have  facsimile  already,  and 
television  comes  rapidly  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  To  put  it  boldly,  we  had 
better  tell  the  truth  or  somebody  else 

“But  we  shall  tell  the  truth — and 
more  resolutely  than  ever.  We  shall 
do  it  because  we  love  and  honor  you 
other  founders  of  this  great 
news  service.  We  shall  do  it  be- 
cause  you  have  been  right  for  forty- 
five  years.  We  shall  do  it  because  our 
own  consciences  impel  us.  We  shall 
do  it  because  our  beloved  country  re- 
quires  us  to  keep  the  faith.” 

Col.  Charles  S.  Diehl,  assistant  gen- 
eral  manager  of  the  AP  in  1900  and 
thereafter,  whose  participation  in  the 
organization  started  in  1883  as  a  cor- 
respondent,  spoke  of  the  AP  as  a 
“modest  organization”  those  days. 

1500  word  a 

5000  word  night  report,  he  said.  "The 
AP  has  never  faltered.”  he  stated.  “It 
has  continued  to  go  forward.”  He  also 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Noyes  who  "for 
38  years  has  stood  for  the  original 
those 

In  the  the  luncheon 

A.  Weil,  the 

Huron  (Mich.) 

spoke  from  the  floor  a 

the  board  be  empow- 
to  an 

ical  document  of  the  AP  with  the  vol¬ 
ume  dedicated  to  Mr.  Noyes.  The 
members  passed  the  resolution  with  a 
standing  vote. 

In  his  valedictory  address,  Mr. 
Noyes  obviously  had  a  difficult  time 
in  restraining  his  emotions.  He  stated 
later  that  he  never  had  a  harder  time 
holding  back  tears. 

Noyes  Exprossos  Appreciation 
"I  am  frightened  to  try  to  say  any¬ 
thing,”  he  began.  “It  isn’t  possible 
for  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
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A  study  in  laughter 
at  Waldorf  conven¬ 
tions  (L.  to  R.)  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher, 
Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader;  S.  E. 
Thomason,  publisher 
Chicago  Times  and 
Tampa  Tribune;  and 
Hilton  U.  Brown, 
secretary  •  treasurer, 
Indianapolis  News. 


An  AP  luncheon  group  (L.  to  R.):  J.  A.  Hall,  managing  editor,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Journal;  H.  M.  Hall,  general  manager,  Jamestown  Journal;  Jesse  H.  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  publisher,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Mrs. 
Tom  C.  Gooch,  wife  of  the  editor  and  general  manager  of  Dallas  Times-Herald;  Mrs. 
Etta  S.  Gallagher,  president.  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Citizen;  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bostwick. 


Roy  W.  Howard 
(right)  publisher  of 
Now  York  World- 
Telegram,  greets 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  re¬ 
tiring  president  of 
AP  at  annual  conven¬ 
tion  Monday,  as 
Robert  McLean, 
president,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  and 
new  AP  president 
looks  on. 


Three  members  of  the  AP  board  photographed  at  Waldorf  Monday.  L.  to  R.;  George 
B.  Longan,  president.  Kansas  City  Star;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sunpapers;  and  John 
Cowles,  associate  publisher,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 


Three  prominent 
midwest  AP  members 
enjoy  a  joke  at  Wal¬ 
dorf  convention.  L. 
to  R.:  E.  D.  Stair, 
publisher,  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  publish¬ 
er,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  and  Frank  M. 
Sparks,  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  Herald. 


A  New  York  Sun  group  at  AP  luncheon  (L.  to  R.):  William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  Keats  Speed, 
managing  editor;  Thomas  M.  Dewart  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager. 

The  second  volume  of  remembrances 
was  presented  to  him  Saturday  night 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  the  present 
directors  and  many  former  directors. 

“Mr.  Bellamy  has  said  truly  that 
nothing  could  make  me  happier  today 
than  to  know  that  you  who  are  here 
today  are  not  skeptics  as  to  the  things 
we  fought  for  from  1893  on,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Otherwise  I  should  feel  that 
my  45  years  had  been  wasted  and  the 
press  of  this  nation  in  a  dire  situation 
— but  I  am  happy  that  a  free,  inde¬ 
pendent  press  goes  on,  and  that  the 
banner  of  the  Associated  Press  goes 
forward  as  the  representative  of  that 
independent  press. 

“I  pray  to  God  that  the  time  may 
never  come  when  any  individual  can 
dictate  to  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  the  nature  of  the  reports  that 


that  its  reports  should  not  be  con¬ 
taminated.  should  not  be  biased.  That 
is  the  reason  why  seme  of  us  object  to 
the  private  control  of  a  dominating 
news  service.” 

Mr.  Noyes  stated  that  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  news  service  controlled  by  Roy 
W.  Howard,  nor  would  Roy  Howard 
be  satisfied  with  one  controlled  by  Mr. 
Hearst.  And,  he  said,  he  himself 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  service 
controlled  by  either  Mr.  Hearst  or  Mr. 
Howard  or  Frank  B.  Noyes. 

“No  one  man  can  be  trusted  with  the 
control  of  a  service  that  comes  to  you 
as  the  lifeblood  of  your  newspapers,” 
he  said. 

He  recalled  the  AP  in  1925  had  given 
him  a  book  of  remembrances  when  he 
completed  25  years  as  its  president. 


Three  friends  meet 
at  AP  convention  (L. 
to  R.):  John  A.  Park, 
publisher,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times;  Frank 
E.  Tripp,  general 
manager  Gannett 
Newspapers;  and 
Jerome  D.  Barnum, 
publisher,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
and  former  ANPA 
president. 

they  can  give,”  Mr.  Noyes  concluded. 

Election  returns  Monday  evening 
disclosed  that  all  five  directors,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Noyes,  whose  terms 
expire  this  year  had  been  re-elected. 
They  were  Mr.  McLean,  Paul  Patter¬ 
son  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Frank  E. 
Gannett  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  Gannett  Newspapers;  Frederick  E. 
Murphy  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
and  Josh  L.  Horne  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C.)  Telegram. 

New  nominating  and  auditing  com¬ 
mittees  also  were  elected  during  the 
day.  The  nominating  committee  fol¬ 
lows:  E.  P.  Adler  of  the  Davenport 


(Iowa  )  Times,  chairman;  Ray  Greene, 
Concordia  (Kan.)  Blade-Empire,  sec¬ 
retary;  David  W.  Howe,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  and  Times;  Egbert 
D.  (Ilorson,  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Sun  and  Journal;  Charles  P.  Manship, 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times;  J.  S. 
Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times- 
Record;  O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune,  and  and  W.  W. 
Knorpp,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

Those  elected  to  the  auditing  com¬ 
mittee  were  John  L.  Stewart,  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer;  J.  C.  &acresL 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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A  New  York  State  group  at  small  dailies  session:  (L.  to  R.):  A  group  of  executives  pictured  just  before  the  ANPA  smal 
Herman  Rohde,  advertising  manager,  Gloversville  &  Johnstown  dailies  sessions  convened  Tuesday.  (L.  to  R.):  Clare  Mar 


Herald  and  Leader-Republican;  William  B.  LeFavour,  business 
manager,  Amsterdam  Recorder;  E.  H.  Mills,  business  manager, 
and  F.  L.  Rogers,  general  manager  of  the  Gloversville- 
Johnstown  dailies. 


shall.  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia 
(III.)  Sentinel,  who  presided;  E.  P.  Adler,  president;  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Democrat  &  Leader  and  Times;  and  John  W.  Potter, 
co-publisher.  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus. 


continued.  “A  year’s  analysis  of  na¬ 
tional  schedules  in  350  newspapers 
shows  that  52%  used  1,000  lines  or 
less,  36%  used  5,000  lines  or  less,  and 
only  7%  used  10,000  lines.  Even  the 
large  newspapers  suffer  in  this  re¬ 
spect.” 

Discusses  Radio 

Turning  to  radio,  Mr.  Tripp  said; 

“A  500  line  advertisement  in  the 
country’s  1959  English  language  dailies 
once  a  week  for  40  weeks  would  cost 
$2,604,200.  An  hour’s  program  night 
time,  on  all  NBC  (Red  Network) 
and  Columbia  radio  stations,  coast  to 
coast,  once  a  week  for  40  weeks, 
would  cost  $1,728,800.  Estimating 
$10,000  talent  charge  weekly,  the  radio 
total  is  $2,128,800.  Here  then  are  the 
'costs  of  a  national  newspaper  job  and 
a  national  radio  job  and  they  show 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars  less  for 
radio  than  for  newspapers. 

“Not  only  is  there  a  competitive 
situation  from  without  but  there  also 
is  a  newspaper  competitive  situation 
from  within.  There  are  1,561  evening 
newspapers  published  in  the  United 


Small  ANPA  Publishers 
Talk  Radio,  Movie  Problems 


Frank  Tripp  Leads  Discussions  on 
Competition  from  Both  Sides  .  .  . 
No  Action  Taken 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


THE  FIRST  SESSION  of  the  Amer-  toward  the  press,  generally,  but  with  papers  by  various  forms  of  taxation. 


ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  more  particular  reference  to  the  license,  or  censorship. 

a: _ _ 1 _ 1  J  m _ 1 _ _ _ I _ -  •_  xl _  _ A.i _ ^  ♦V»1 


tion  was  held  'Tuesday  morning  in  the  preservation  of  a  free  press  as  their  “Every  effort  of  this  nature  should 


States,  the  average  circulation  is 
16,000  and  the  milline  rate  is  $3.56. 
There  are  398  morning  newspapers 
and  the  milline  rate  is  $2.49.  There 
are  538  Sunday  papers  and  the  milline 
rate  is  even  less,  $2.14.  The  total 
Sunday  circulation  is  5,706,911  greater 
than  all  evening  papers  and  the  basic 
cost  is  $24.21  less  per  agate  line.  In 
other  words,  a  10,000  line  schedule  in 
all  538  Sunday  papers  with  31,400,000 
circulation  would  cost  $243,090  less 
than  the  same  schedule  in  all  1,561 
evening  newspapers  with  5,700,000 
less  circulation. 

“Since  most  small  papers  are  eve¬ 
ning  papers  observe  their  disad¬ 
vantage  right  inside  their  own  in¬ 
dustry. 

Develop  New  Business 

“What  will  bring  national  adver- 


uuii  was  ueiu  i  uesudy  iiijiiiiiig  iii  uic  jjicaci  vanwii  u.  o  oo  .-v.-  — .  —  j  . -  - - -  tisinv  to  newsnaners  in  Broatpr 

Jade  Room  and  was  devoted  entirely  right,  not  ours.”  be  met  at  ite  source  and  promptly  direct  answer  is  the 

to  the  problems  of  the  publishers  He  said  he  has  had  many  publishers  checked.  Indifference  m  one  locality  ^,,c:ir,dee 


10  me  proDiems  Ol  me  puoiisners  ne  sam  ne  nas  nau  many  puoiiancia  dovelonment  of  new  hin:inp<;c  wbiob 

from  newspapers  with  less  than  50,000  say  to  him  that  the  battle  for  preser-  will  contribute  to  a  spread  of  the  newsnaners  more  economic- 


circulation.  vation  of  free  speech  and  free  press  trouble  elsewhere;  so  it  is  that  all  of  ^t^an^^i^^y  ^other'^medir^^lTe- 

More  than  400  attended  the  all-day  was  not  theirs,  that  they  were  safe  in  us  should  be  deeply  concerned  with  > 

ing,  presided  over  by  Verne  E.  their  own  bailiwick,  and  that  the  fight  the  trend  of  thmgs.”  ■  classification  in  the  makine  for  news- 

of  the  Centrnlia  flll.l  Sentinel,  at  was  “mainlv  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stahlman  denied  the  ANPA  is  _  .  . _ . 


meeting,  presided  over  by  Verne  E.  their  own  bailiwick,  and  that  the  hght 
Joy  of  the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  at  was  “mainly  an  effort  on  the  part  of 


which  the  publishers  discussed  adver¬ 
tising,  predominantly.  The  encroach- 


the  larger  publUhers  to  arrogate  to  controlled  by  any  one  group  of  news-  -  •  Aericulture  is  America’s 

themselves  special  privileges  which  papers  and  urged  more  participation 

XU . „..IJ  JZ..  - -  =11  =fF=ir=  hv  tbn«P  nresent  number  one  industry,  yet  little,  if  any, 


papers  in  so-called  Association  Ad- 


ments  of  radio  and  movie  advertising  they  would  deny  to  others  less  pow 
upon  newspapers  received  consider-  erful.” 


in  all  its  affairs  by  those  present.  numoer  one  mausiry,  yei  niue,  II  any 

President  Stahlman  introduced  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  sell 


able  attention,  but  with  no  special  Restrictions  Avfect  AH  Verne  Joy,  who  presided  at  the  small 

action  taken  by  the  group.  Frank  E.  He  warned  the  group  that  it  is  dailies  sessions. 

Tripp,  general  manager  of  the  Gan-  time  they  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 

nett  Newspapers,  lead  discussion  on  any  restrictions  on  a  free  press  will  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  set  the  pace 

both  these  phases  of  advertising  in  the  affect  them  just  as  much  as  the  big  for  the  meeting  by  discussing  “is  there 

morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  fellow.  a  trend  away  from  the  smaller  news- 


Verne  Joy,  who  presided  at  the  small  advertising  to  this  almost  unlimited 


Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 


morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

The  sessions  were  closed  to  the 
working  press. 

Stahlman  Speaks 


a  trend  away  from  the  smaller  news- 


“Then  there  is  another  source  of 
new  business.  There  are  advertised 
in  the  trade  press,  serving  industry, 
over  6,000  separate  consumer  items, 
things  that  people  buy  and  identify 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  encroachments  papers  on  the  part  of  national  adver-  trade  name  and  package  design. 


on  a  free  press  are  already  coming  tisers. 


Ten  per  cent,  of  these  would  represent 


through  restrictions  upon  the  smaller  He  admitted  there  is  and  stated  ^  joo%  increase  in  the  actual  number 


President  James  G.  Stahlman  of  the  newspapers.  That  is  but  natural.  No  the  reasons  are  economic,  competi-  accounts  the  average  newspaper 


Nashville  Banner  opened  the  morning  enemy  is  so  foolish  as  to  assault  tive  and,  most  importent  of  all,  the  carries. 


session  with  a  short  address  to  the  ‘h®  strongest  spots  in  his  adversary’s  lack  of  new  business. 


small  city  publishers  in  which  he 


“The  newspaper  must  be  resold  be- 


Not  only  is  the  list  of  newspaper  ^j^y  q£  expect  space  in 


stated:  “While  you  live  closer  to  the  That  is  the  reason  for  sporadic  forays  used  by  general  advertisers  growing  greatly  increasing  volume  or  if  we 
grass  roots  than  some  of  the  metro-  by  politicians  and  others  in  the  lesser  srnaller  but  the  amount  of  space  each  are  to  retain  the  present  volume,” 


politan  newspaper  publishers,  your  governmental  units  to  restrict  news 
problems  and  theirs,  in  the  final  analy- - 


sis,  differ  only  in  the  degrees  of  mag¬ 
nitude. 

“For  that  reason,  you  should 
be  as  deeply  interested  in  all  of  the 
affairs  of  the  ANPA  as  the  larger 
newspaper  members.” 

Mr.  Stahlman  emphasized  that  the 
things  which  affect  the  large  papers 
basically,  also  affect  the  smaller  ones 
—“labor,  taxes,  increased  production 
costs,  newsprint,  and  that  time-hon¬ 
ored,  but  never  old  subject,  a  free 
press.” 

During  his  travels  around  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Stahl- 
man  stated  he  has  “been  astounded  at 
the  unconcern  expressed  by  many  of 
the  publishers  of  the  smaller  news- 


schedule  represents  is  decreasing,  he  said.  He  told  the  publishers  to  get 
- -  out  of  their  heads  the  idea  that  they 


me  puDUsners  ot  the  smaller  news-  pfcolograph.d  at  Tuaiday’i  small  dailias  sassion  at  tha  Waldorf.  (L.  to  R.):  W.  W. 
papers  toward  encroachments  which  Knorpp,  publishar,  Phoanix,  Arizona  Rapublican  and  Gazatta;  Edward  H.  Butlar,  But- 
are  gradually  being  made  on  a  free  Naws;  E.  R.  Davanport,  ganaral  managar,  Rochastar  Damocrat  &  Chronicia  and 

press,  as  well  as  their  apparent  lack  of  Timas-Union;  W.  R.  Mathaws,  publishar,  Tucson  (Arix.)  Star;  Frank  E.  Wascott,  ganaral 
interest  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  managar,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribuna. 


pay  agency  commissions  for  adver¬ 
tising  agents  to  go  out  and  fight  for 
advertising  accounts,  or  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  representative  creates  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  only  ones  who  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  job  of  creating  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  “has  been  four  or 
five  under-financed,  unappreciated, 
criticized,  discouraged  men  on  the 
selling  end  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  the  only  such  agency  that  over 
a  period  of  25  years  has  adhered  to  a 
single  purpose  and  survived.” 

Wants  On*  Ad  Bureau 
“Make  a  single  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  bureau  so  big,  so  strong,  so 
well  financed  and  so  morally  backed 
by  every  newspaper  that  it  can  go 
into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
nation  with  the  newspaper  story; 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Seen  and  Heard  at  the 
Waldorf  Conventions 


NEWSPAPER  publishers  and  execu¬ 
tives  in  attendance  at  the  annual 
American  Publishers  Association  con¬ 
vention  and  the  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  almost  unanimously  re¬ 
ported  a  drop  in  national  advertising 
but  in  many  cases  said  that  retail 
copy  was  holding  up  well. 

■ 

Good  Crops  Helped  Iowa 
VERNE  MARSHALL,  editor.  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  reported 
that  a  good  crop  in  the  state  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  improvement  in  advertis¬ 
ing  conditions.  “While  national  copy 
is  off  somewhat,”  he  said,  “local  is  up 
to  last  year  and  retail  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  is  better  than 
’37.” 

Local  Advertising  Up 
JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN,  publisher, 
Nashville  Banner  and  president  of 
ANPA,  said  that  local  advertising  is 
up  while  automotive  and  tobacco  ad¬ 
vertising  is  down. 

Notional  Copy  Off 

JEROME  D.  Barnum,  publisher, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 

and  former  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
reported  that  while  national  copy  was 
not  doing  so  well,  retail  was  good  with 
April  as  the  best  month  of  the  year. 
“However,”  he  said,  “I  am  not  saying 
that  business  is  better  than  last  year.” 
The  reason  for  the  increase,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  that  Syracuse  is  located  in 
a  farming  area  where  merchants  have 
the  benefit  of  a  large  shopping  trade. 
Last  year  the  crops  were  good. 

Employment  Aids  Local  Ads 
JOSEPH  H.  TORBETT,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press,  said  his 
paper  is  ahead  of  last  year  in  retail 
advertising  while  national  was  off. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  increase  of 
retail  copy,  he  said,  was  the  increase 
in  employment  in  Utica. 


newspapermen  can  achieve  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  1938  in  starting  the  long  pull 
out  of  the  depression. 

Change  in  Congress  Needed 
WILLIAM  H.  OAT,  publisher,  Nor¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  and  Evening 
Record,  said  that  advertising  gen¬ 
erally  was  down  and  felt  that  this 
was  the  result  of  a  widespread  fear 
of  Administration  policies.  He  added 
that  there  would  be  prosperity  if  there 
could  be  a  change  in  Congress. 

Ad  Decrease  Temporary 

ROBERT  L.  SMITH,  general  manager. 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  showed 
no  anxiety  over  a  slight  decrease  in 
advertising,  declaring  it  is  “merely 
temporary.”  He  reported,  however, 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion.  “Production  of  chemicals,”  he 
said,  “has  sped  up  to  such  a  point  in 
Charleston  that  it  is  now  second  only 
to  Niagara  Falls  in  their  manu¬ 
facture.” 

Merchants  Doubtful  of  Future 

VICTOR  H.  HANSON,  publisher,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  also 
reported  conditions  were  generally 
good  but  merchants  in  Birmingham 
were  still  doubtful  of  the  future. 
“Conditions  in  Birmingham  are  much 
better  than  in  the  country  at  large. 
Local  adveritsing  is  up,  even  though 
national  copy  has  fallen  off.” 

Visitor  from  Manila 
CARSON  TAYLOR,  publisher  of  the 
Manila  (P.  I.)  Bulletin:  “Although 
business  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  at  prosperity  height,  we  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  1946  with  some  trepidation, 
because  complete  independence  for 
the  Islands  will  mean  that  the  trade 
arrangements  with  the  U.  S.  will 


Drawn  for  Kimtok  &■  Pi'BLiSHEi  by  Lou  Mor- 
tison,  H’atcrbiiry  (Conn.)  Republican  & 
American 

The  State  editor  tries  to  explain  to 
a  country  correspondent  who  is 
working  on  space  rates  that  there 
is  a  "recession"  and  the  paper  is 
economizing. 

include  heavy  duties  on  Philippine 
exports.  This  will  mean  a  cut  of 
about  75%  in  our  business  volume, 
which  of  course  will  be  reflected  in 
all  directions.” 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  in  the  U.  S.  for  a 
publishers’  convention. 

FINDS  MISSING  WITNESS 

The  New  York  Journal- American 
this  week  delivered  to  Manhattan 
District  Attorney  Dewey  a  missing 
witness  in  the  case  pending  against 
Robert  Irwin,  who  is  charged  with  the 
murders  of  Veronica  Gedeon,  artists’ 
model,  her  mother  and  a  boarder.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Journal- American,  the 
witness  was  found  in  Stamford.  Conn., 
after  only  a  few  hours,  while  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  men  and  New  York 
I>olice  failed  to  locate  him  after  a 
week. 


"Gravure  a  Bright  Spot" 

RALPH  H.  QUINN,  general  manager, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  said  with  em¬ 
phasis  that  he  had  found  a  bright  spot 
in  gravure  advertising.  Last  year  the 
Enquirer  led  the  country  in  this  type 
of  copy  and  is  ahead  again  this  year, 
he  said.  As  for  other  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Quinn  said  retail  and 
national  were  slightly  off  while  de¬ 
partment  store  copy  is  holding  up 
well.  The  circulation  outlook,  he 
said,  was  good. 


Business  Fine  in  Louisiana 


L.  K.  NICHOLSON,  publisher.  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  one  of  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
for  the  conventions,  was  also  one  of 
the  first  to  voice  a  note  of  satisfaction 
with  business  conditions.  “The  stores 
are  doing  splendidly,  there  is  a  build¬ 
ing  boom  in  New'  Orleans,  there  have 
been  new  oil  strikes,  tourist  trade  is 
growing  and  we  had  record  crops  in 
1937,”  he  said.  He  added  that  since 
the  death  of  Huey  Long,  Louisiana 
has  been  getting  its  share  of  Federal 
subsidies. 

"Give  Newspapers  'Gas' " 

J  V.  CONNOLLY,  president.  King 
Features,  said,  “If  you  don’t  give  the 
newspapers  ‘gas’  going  up  hill,  they 
will  never  be  able  to  promote  expan¬ 
sion  and  prosperity.”  By  making 
newspapers  with  a  wider  appeal,  and 
by  using  more  attractive  features  and 
wire  matter,  Mr.  Connolly  believes, 


N.  Y.  NEWSPAPER  WOMEN  S  ANNUAL  BALL 

Winners  of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Women's  Club  second  annual  prize  story  contest 
pictured  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Left  to  right:  Miss  Miriam  Lundy,  club  president;  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  who  presented  prizes;  and  the  three  winners.  Marian  Young,  NEA  columnist; 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley.  World  Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Fuller  Barnard,  Times. 


THE  FRONT  PAGE  BALL,  sixteenth 

annual  party  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club,  was  held 
April  22  at  the  Hotel  Astor  with  800 
persons,  including  literary,  theatrical 
and  motion  picture  celebrities  attend¬ 
ing. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
guest  of  honor,  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winners  of  the  club’s  second 
annual  prize  story  contest: 

Miss  Marian  Yoimg,  NEA  Syndi¬ 
cate,  for  the  consistently  best  col¬ 
umn  in  a  specialized  woman’s  field,  for 
her  beauty  column,  conducted  under 
the  name  of  Alicia  Hart;  Mrs.  Dor¬ 
othy  Dunbar  Bromley  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  for  the  most 


distinguished  column  of  criticism  and 
comment,  “Yule  Greetings  to  Japan,” 
published  last  Christmas  Eve,  and 
Mrs.  Eunice  Fuller  Barnard  of  the 
New  York  Times,  for  the  best  work 
of  r^mrting,  an  exclusive  story  on  the 
scientific  education  planned  for  the 
Dionne  quintuplets. 

Honorable  mention  for  outstanding 
news  reporting  was  also  made  of  Miss 
Ruth  Reynolds  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Miss  Helen  Worden,  the 
New  York  World-Telegram. 

Miss  Miriam  Lundy  is  president  of 
the  club  and  was  among  other  club 
officers  and  members  assisting  Miss 
Marjorie  Mears,  who  headed  the  com¬ 
mittee  formed  to  greet  honor  guests. 


Skolt  “T&kai 


PAUL  S.  HEDRICK,  Tulsa  World, 
generally  rated  as  the  No.  1  oil  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  Mid-Continent  field  and 
perhaps  the  United  States,  has  an 
almost  limitless  fund  of  information 
relative  to  petroleum,  but  his  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  Scriptures  is  apparently 
limited.  Hedrick  asked  O.  A.  Sewell, 
operator  at  Coweta,  Okla.,  for  a  report 
on  the  Waggoner  district  and  received 
this  reply: 

“Hebrews,  13:8.” 

The  oil  editor  was  literally  on  the 
ropes  when  a  friend  gave  the  quotation: 

“The  same  today,  tomorrow  and 
everymore.” 

e 

THIS  SINGULARLY  happy  juxta¬ 
position  of  briefs  occurred  in  the 
April  21  “Topics”  column  of  the  Tuc¬ 
son  (Ariz.)  Star: 

Theft  of  nine  hens  was  reported  to 
the  sheriff’s  office  yesterday  by  Mrs. 
Fred  Franklin,  824  Ft.  Lowell  Road. 
Six  of  the  hens  were  white  and  three 
red. 


A  chicken  dinner  will  be  served  by 
Phillips  chapel,  C.  M.  E.,  church,  122 
West  Fourth  Street,  today  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  Deliveries  can  be 
obtained  by  calling  4253,  it  was  said  by 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Ford,  pastor. 

B 

DURING  a  Louisiana  flood,  the  Mon¬ 
roe  (La.)  Morning  World  carried 
this  headline: 

SEVEN  WATERPROOF 

NEGROES  DROWNED 
The  negroes  were  from  Waterproof, 
La. 

B 

SPORTS  FOLLOWERS  were  con¬ 
founded  last  week  when  this  head¬ 
line  appeared  in  the  Augusta  (Me.) 
Kennebec  Journal: 

GENE  MOORE  HOMERS  IN 
8TH  WITH  FOUR  ABOARD 
TO  BEAT  GIANTS,  6  TO  4 

■ 

THERE  WAS  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment  around  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
recently,  following  announcement  of 
prizes  for  letters  sent  by  subscribers, 
telling  which  features  they  enjoyed 
most  in  the  Press. 

One  young  lady  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  sent  a  letter  stating  she  preferred 
the  “Shopping  With  Polly”  column 
and  her  letter  won  a  prize. 

“Shopping  With  Polly”  appears 
daily  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette, 
morning  contemporary  of  the  Press. 

■ 

EVIDENTLY  HARRASSED  by  ru¬ 
mors  one  Charlie  Robbins  took  to 
the  newspaper  columns  to  lay  them  to 
rest.  He  inserted  the  following  5- 
inch,  one  column  advertisement  in  the 
Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  Citizen: 
“Food  For  Those  Wagging  Tongues. 
“I  am  not  going  on  relief.  I  am  not 
going  around  sobbing  on  anybody’s 
shoulder.  I  am  two  steps  ahead  of  the 
sheriff.  I  can  still  buy  goods  on  open 
account.  I  am  not  going  to  leave 
Beaver  Dam.  The  house  where  I  live 
is  not  for  rent.  My  furniture  is  not 
for  sale.  I  have  a  lot  of  darn  good 
neighbors  who  supply  me  with  food. 
I  have  had  four  good  positions  and 
one  job  offered  me  and  I  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  job.  My  digestion  is  very 
good — my  blood  pressure  is  130 — my 
pulse  is  normal.  For  the  love  of  Mike, 
please  don’t  repeat  what  you  hear— if 
you  must,  please  don’t  add  anything 
to  it.  Thank  you.” 

B 

Kditoi  &  I’uBUSHza  will  pay  $2  fur 
“Short  Take’*  acceirteU  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


APRIL 


19  3  8 


Edward  L.  Lloyd,  market  data  spe¬ 
cialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  gave  an  enlight¬ 
ening  talk  on  government  material 
available  for  use  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion. 


Speakers  at  NNPA  convention:  Left  to  Right:  Vernon  C. 
Myers,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune;  Kenneth  Mason,  New 
York  Sun;  Elsa  Lang,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  president  of 
NNPA;  Edward  L.  Lloyd,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Group  of  promotion  managers  at  NNPA  convention:  Left  vo 
Right:  Willard  de  Lue,  Boston  Globe;  Bradford  Wyckoff, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record;  C.  L.  Baum,  Portland  Oregon  Journal; 
Jacques  Caldwell,  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald. 


"Clinics"  by  Members 

The  discussions  by  NNPA  members 
themselves  were  conducted  as  “clin¬ 
ics,”  each  led  by  a  speaker,  with  other 
members  privileged  to  ask  questions 
or  volunteer  comments.  Willard  de 
Lue,  Boston  Globe,  led  the  first  clinic, 
on  organization  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  and  later  spoke  again,  on 
“What  Can  We  Learn  From  Con¬ 
tests?” 

Vernon  C.  Myers,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  headed  a  clinic 
dn  “Taking  Circulation  Promotion 


Full  Program 


Out 


Out  of  the  Rut.” 

Elsa  Lang,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  beside  presiding  over  the  ses¬ 
sions,  conducted  a  clinic  on  “Wanted, 


By  Promotion  Association 


Profitable  Use  of  Research,  Building  of 
Presentations  and  Data  Books,  Use  of  Radio, 
Among  Topics  .  .  .  Attendance  Increases 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


WITH  ATTENDANCE  much  in-  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher.  Thomson  spite  the  way  that  some  of  them  are 

creased  over  that  of  any  previous  said  that  Benneyan’s  job  will  be  “to  managed.  They  ought  to  sell  the  per- 

year,  and  with  a  program  of  serious  build  a  first-class  ammunition  fac-  manence  and  enduring  quality  of 

discussions  practically  filling  the  tory.”  Competing  media,  according  to  the  newspaper  as  an  institution.” 


practically 


whole  of  four  day.s,  the  National  the  speaker,  have  been  “getting  away  Turning  to  questions  of  technical 


Newspaper 


Association  with  murder”  in  the  absence  of  de-  proficiency,  Mr.  McGivena  reminded 


held  a  busy  convention  at  the  Wal-  pendable  information  on  the  extent  his  audience  that  they  are  fortunate 


dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  this  of  interest  and  influence  of  newspa-  in  having  “the  most  literate  audience 


pers.  Among  other  promotional  needs  in  the  world,”  which  would  appreciate 


Kenneth  Mason,  promotion  manager  for  the  newspaper  industry,  he  men-  good  writing  and  not  find  it  over  their 
New  York  Sun,  was  elected  president  tinned  a  thorough  newspaper  presen-  heads.  Advertising  promotion  ma- 
of  NNPA  at  the  closing  business  ses-  tation,  that  would  tell  the  newspaper  terial,  he  pointed  out,  goes  to  people 
sion,  succeeding  Miss  Elsa  Lang,  New  story  as  a  whole,  and  that  could  be  who  are  keenly  aware  of  what  con- 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Vernon  C.  adapted  to  specific  uses.  He  said  stitutes  good  writing,  good  layout, 
Myers,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Trib-  much  more  material  on  distributors  and  good  art;  and  the  newspaper's 


sion,  succeeding  Miss  Elsa  Lang,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Vernon  C. 
Myers,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Trib¬ 


une,  was  advanced  from  secretary  to  and  dealers  was  needed,  also  a  sus 
the  newly  created  position  of  vice-  tained  program  of  promotion  of  news 
president,  and  Donald  MeWain,  Louis-  papers  in  newspapers. 
ville  Courier-Journal,  was  made  sec-  Management's  Viewpoint 

retary.  Ivan  Veit,  Neic  York  Times,  juHus  Ochs  Adler,  vice-presi 

continues  as  treasurer.  dent  and  freneral  manager.  Net 


tained  program  of  promotion  of  news-  the  best  there  is.  Yet,  he  said,  study 
papers  in  newspapers.  of  newspaper  material  entered  in  the 

Management's  Viewpoint  recent  Editor  &  Publisher  pnjmotion 

Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice-presi-  contest  showed  a  sad  number  of  en- 
dent  and  general  manager.  New  P®"''  appearance.  He  advi.sed 


0  Help  for  Want  Ads.” 

1 Ivan  Veit,  New  York  Times,  speak- 
LLAv^JLA  ing  on  research  to  develop  linage, 

made  a  plea  for  painstaking  accuracy 
■r»  -1  1-  t  mastery  of  fundamentals  in  re- 

Ch,  Builaing  of  search  methods.  Without  the  slight¬ 

est  thought  of  dishonesty,  he  said, 
Rnrklrc  TTco  nl  Rrrrlirs  carelessness  and  ignorance  often  spoil 

Ube  naaio,  research  projects.  Describing  some 

<1  T  New  York  Times  market  research,  he 

ndance  Increases  said. 

“Research  dealing  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  business  will  be  subject  to  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  for  accuracy — 
but  if  it  holds  up  it  can  do  more  to 
spite  the  way  that  some  of  them  are  convince  the  prospect  of  the  need 
nanaged.  They  ought  to  sell  the  per-  for  newspaper  advertising  than  any 
manence  and  enduring  quality  of  other  weapon. 

the  newspaper  as  an  institution.”  "The  reputation  of  having  accurate 

Turning  to  questions  of  technical  information  on  the  movement  of  goods 
proficiency,  Mr.  McGivena  reminded  through  a  market  brings  inquiries 
his  audience  that  they  are  fortunate  from  agencies  and  advertisers  at  the 
in  having  “the  most  literate  audience  rnost  propitious  time  before  lists  are 
in  the  world,”  which  would  appreciate  ^P'  ... 

good  writing  and  not  find  it  over  their  Generalizing  from  a  single  ex¬ 
heads.  Advertising  promotion  ma-  Perience,  market  research  which  re- 
terial,  he  pointed  out,  goes  to  people  veals  consumer  buying  by  individual 
who  are  keenly  aware  of  what  con-  brands,  can  lead  to  more  traceable 
stitutes  good  writing,  good  layout,  new  business  than  any  other  single 
and  good  art;  and  the  newspaper's  activity  of  the  promotion  depart- 
own  promotion  should  stack  up  with  nient. 


The  following  were  elected  to  the  York  Times.  gave  an  impressi’ve  talk  listeners,  in  dealing  with  a  sales 


board  of  directors:  For  two-year  on  the  promotion  department  as  P''oblem  to  go  direct  to  the  salesmen 


terms:  W.  J.  Byrnes,  Chicago  Tribune;  viewed  by  newspaper  management,  involved,  since  even  the  dumbest 
Kenneth  Seibert,  Providence  Journal-  urging  independence  and  plenty  of  latter  might  provide  an  illumi- 

Bulletni;  and  Charles  L.  Baum,  Port-  leeway  for  the  promotion  manager,  ^  colorful  ph.-ase  that 

land  Oregon  Journal,  For  one-year  with  responsibility  for  a  wide  range  w^*^*^**^  bft  the  resulting  promotion  out 

terms:  Jacob  Albert,  Detroit  News;  of  activity.  W.  S.  Townsend,  of  routine, 

and  Miss  Lang.  Townsend  &  Townsend,  advertising  Speaks  on  Research 

E.  &  P  Awards  Presented  analysts,  expounded  the  advantages  Dr.  George  Gallup,  widely  known 


terms:  Jacob  Albert,  Detroit  Netes; 
and  Miss  Lang. 

E.  &  P.  Awards  Presented 


of  the  routine. 

Speaks  on  Research 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  widely  known 


Presentations 

“Presentations  That  Sell,”  was  the 
topic  of  Kenneth  Mason,  New  York 
Sun.  He  advocated  careful  prelimin¬ 
ary  .study,  adaptation  of  the  material 
to  fit  iis  specific  ca.se,  free  u.se  of 
charts,  diagrams  and  illustrations, 
care  to  avoid  overdoing  statistics,  and 
attractive  mounting.  “In  the  first 
place,”  he  .said,  “the  presentation  in¬ 
variably  has  to  do  a  complete  selling 
job. 

“Between  its  covers  there  must 
lie  the  kind  of  stuff  it  takes  to  in- 


At  of  their  system  of  .scrutinizing  copy  for  his  newspaper  research,  spoke  off  terest,  convince  and  sell  an  individual 

me  Closing  session  inuisuay  _  _ j _ _  _ 


afternoon,  James  Wright  Brown,  Jr., 
made  formal  presentation  of  the 
awards  made  in  the  annual  Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest.  Wil- 


in  advance  of  publication. 


the  record  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 


Leo  E.  McGivena.  formerly  an  ac-  jects  and  then  was  questioned  by  the 


tive  memlxir  of  NNPA,  now  presi-  audience.  Among  other  things,  he 


dent  of  Briggs  &  Varley,  New  York  told  them  that  adverti.sers  would  eag- 


who  may  be  a  perfectly  swell  guy, 
but  who  can  be  pretty  hard-boiled 
when  it  comes  to  selling  space.  So 
1  say,  build  your  presentation;  don’t 


liam  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  secretary.  New  advertising  agency,  spoke  on  “What 
York  Sun,  accepted  the  big  silver  cup  \intner  Sells,  intimating  that 

for  best  all-around  promotion.  Certi-  ^riany  publishers  have  little  apprecia- 


erly  welcome  any  data  that  news-  v,-rite  it,  or  compile  it,  or  design  it. 
papers  can  present  about  the  results  There  s  a  big  difference. 


many  publishers  have  little  apprecia-  of  advertising  campaigns,  or  any  data  “When  the  entire  job  is  done,  show 


ficate*;  tvio  tioH  of  advertising  for  themselves,  de-  about  .sales  in  a  particular  market,  it  around.  Go  through  it  with  the 

aeaies  were  presented  to  the  other  .  ,,  .  ar,-,r,c  tr.  it  ir^^r^Ioir, 


winners. 

The  speakers  from  outside  the 
membership  included  William  A. 


spite  their  eagerness  to  .sell  it  to  such  as  disclosed  by  the  various  news- 


“Every  great  institution  is  rooted  ohases. 


paper  “inventories”  of  consumer  pur- 


Thomson.  director  of  the  Bureau  of  i-’  time,  and  the  newspaper  is  no  ex-  Newspapers,  he  said,  need  to  study 


man  who  is  going  to  use  it.  Explain 
all  the  points  that  may  not  be  clear, 
and  suggest  things  for  him  to  say 
a^:  he  goes  through  the  story — items 


Adv:;rtTsing^^^^^^^^^  who  saTd  the  ception.”  he  -said.  “Many  publi.shers  anew  the  problems  of  reader  inter-  tf-t  .sound  swell,  but  that  can’t 
United  Front  is  now’  an  accomplished  have  the  conception  that  promotion  ests  in  determining  what  news  to  took  Then 

h'ct-that  all  elements  concerned  in  is  a  splash.  One  publisher  thinks  it  carry  and  how  to  distribute  it  through 


newspaper  advertising 


l^een  is  not  promotion  unless  the  man  next  the  newspaper. 

ig  in  him  on  the  club  car  of  the  Twentieth  .Ruf  Gonzalez,  New  York  Herald 


brought  together,  and  had  swung  in  him  on  the  club  car  of  the  Twentieth 
behind  the  Bureau.  He  reported  that  Century  has  seen  it  and  remembers  it. 


membership  in  the  Bureau  had  reached 


ntury  has  seen  it  and  remembers  it.  Tribune,  speaking  on  use  of  type. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  reitera-  showed  enlarged  examples  of  head- 


5fi0  newspapers,  against  349  la  t  De-  tion  in  advertising.  Yet  promotion  lines  and  type  specimens  to  illustrate 


do  the  same  thing  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  even  the  pub- 
li.sher  if  it's  an  important  job  and 
the  man  in  the  front  office  can  spare 
the  time.” 


cemher,  and  predicted  that  ly  the  .'^chedules  have  been  hashed  around  his  point  that  “type  is  made  to  be 


end  of  the  year  the  Bureau  will  have  the  last  few  years,  with  a  little  o.  read,”  and  that  certain  type  faces. 


Helping  Retailers 

Byrnes,  Chicago  Tribune, 


enrolled  “practically  ev:‘j  enterpris-  this  a*'.'!  a  little  of  that,  and  no  major  however  attractive,  should  not  be  spoke  on  “How  the  New.spaper  Can 
ing  newspaper  that  fe,l  has  a  stake  strength  in  a^y  one  medium.  Better  used  in  full  lines.  He  predicted  that  Work  with  the  Retail  Store,”  amaz- 


in  the  future  of  natlcicl  advertising.”  to  be  a  big  advertiser  in  one  medium 


years  newspapers  generally  ing  some  of  his  listeners  with  the 


Reporting  the  appointment  of  even  with  a  small  audience,  than  to  would  be  using  sanserif  heads  in  extent  to  which  the  Tribune  goes  in 


George  Benneyau  to  head  the  Bu¬ 
reau  s  promotion  work,  as  told  in  t_st 


a  thin  adver.iser  everywhere,  lower-case,  and  that  the  head  of  con- 
‘Newspapers  are  long-lived,  de-  densed  capitals  would  never  be  seen. 


Ecme  instances  to  help  its  advertisers. 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


I 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


1  *  A  •  1  M.  *  Waxey  Gordon  and  Dutch  Schultz  had  I 

Root  Out  Political  Corruption 

^  ^  _  _  posing  and  constantly  reporting  the 

.  S.  Cities.  Dewev  Uraes 

■  w  ww  W  J  so  aroused  that  Federal  action  resulted 

where  local  prosecution  had  collapsed 

Gong  Buster"  Emphasizes  Power  of  Press  in  witrSuLrtS.tJ’r 


***  which  was  responsible  for  the  destruc 

Ad  Bureau  Speech  . . .  Colls  It  "Cornerstone  of  “°L°'  '* 

Democracy" . . .  ANPA  Diimer  Biggest  in  History  ruption,  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day 


PACKED  to  the  galleries  with  ap¬ 
proximately  1.500  diners  and  spec- 


tier  in  Hastings,  Michigan.  For  over 
60  years,  he  and  two  of  his  sons. 


and  the  powerful  exposure  to  public 
,  ,  opinion  which  only  a  free  and  courage- 

So  long  as  municipal  government  r%rnvid«” 


tators  intent  on  hearing  every  word  and  for  a  brief  time,  this  grandson, 
of  the  noted  guest  speakers,  Henry  edited  country  weeklies  and  in  con- 


.  ,  j,  ,  ,  , ,  ous  press  can  provide.” 

IS  mishandled,  we  have  no  reasonable  J, 

right  to  expect  its  counterpart  in  Press  Uses  Power  Effectively 
Washington  to  be  much  different  or  Mr.  Dewey  said  there  are  “but  a  few 
better.  If  the  roots  are  poisoned,  so  instances  where  a  free  and  courageous 
must  be  the  tree.  Regardless  of  the  press  has  effectively  used  its  power 
party  in  power,  we  must  first  clean  in  the  struggle  against  crime  and  local 
up  our  own  backyards.  political  bosses. 

“Of  course,  it  is  not  the  business  of  ^  “In  many  great  cities  in  this  coun- 


Ford  and  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  Bu-  nection  with  them  conducted  the 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  held  its  usual  job  printing  business. 


17th  annual  dinner  Thursday  night  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel. 


Local  Affairs  Most  Important 

"Today  I  can  no  longer  claim  to 
know  the  problem  of  the  small  news- 


political  bosses. 

“In  many  great  cities  in  this  coun- 


Heralded  as  the  most  outstanding  paper,  much  less  than  of  the  large 
event  of  its  kind  in  the  Bureau’s  his- 


newspapers  to  assume  responsibility  he  concluded,  the  ^ople  face  the 

for  government,  either  local  or  fed-  defined  issue  of  decent  ag^i 


tory,  the  dinner  came  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions.  Never  before  was  the  Grand 
Ballroom  so  thronged  at  an  ANPA 
convention.  And  even  the  news-in- 
noculated  publishers  seemed  to  get  a 
thrill  from  the  urgent  message  of 
Mr.  Dewey,  New  York  County’s 
youthful  “gang-busting”  District  At¬ 
torney  to  continue  to  wage  unceasing 
warfare  on  political  corruption  and 
crime. 

Stick  to  Your  Guns 

Mr.  Ford  was  introduced  by  S.  E. 
Thomason,  Chicago  Times,  as  “the 
epitome  of  the  American  business 
man.” 

Mr.  Ford  amid  the  applause  of  the 
more  than  1,500  guests,  told  the  news¬ 
paper  audience:  “We  are  all  on  the 
spot.  Stick  to  your  gims  and  I  will 
help  you  all  I  can.” 

Declaring  “what  was  done  in  New 
York  can  be  done  in  other  great 
cities  of  the  country,”  Mr.  Dewey 
called  the  municipal  government  “the 
fcundation  of  our  democracy”  and 
told  the  assembled  publishers  that  in 
their  news  treatment  and  in  editorials 


eral.  They  can, ’however,  if  they  will,  coi^upt  municipal  government  The 
play  a  decisive  role  in  arousing  the  PoI^Ucal  label  of  a  corrupt  machine  is 


public  conscience.  consequence. 

,  Our  form  of  government  requires 

A  mihtan  press  can  transform  m-  j^at  we  wage  constant  warfare  to 
difference  into  action.  maintain  it,  to  keep  it  strong  and  clean 

Discussing  the  press  cai^aign  be  strong  in 


against  Tammany  Hall  Mr.  Dewey  resisting  enemies  from  without.  So 
continued.  long  as  we  keep  up  the  fight  we  will 

Fight  for  Good  Government 


have  a  free  press.  And  a  free  press 


"The  press  had  rejKirted  the  news  can  lead  a  free  people  to  successful 
with  a  growing  determination  to  em-  democracy.” 


phasize  the  busine^  of  municipal  The  Ford-Dewey  team  attracted 


government,  giving  it  a  new  dignity  jbe  largest  audience  in  ANPA  history, 


and  a  new  importance.  This  news 
treatment  at  last  convinced  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  need  for  decent  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  affairs  most  closely  af¬ 
fecting  their  daily  lives. 


Not  a  seat  for  the  dinner  was  left 
Wednesday  morning,  the  Bureau  said. 
About  1,125  persons  were  seated  in 
the  ballroom. 

Just  before  Mr.  Dewey  made  his  ad- 


Certainly  there  were  differences  of  dress  Mr.  Ford  was  introduced  by  the 
political  opinion,  of  party  beliefs  and  toastmaster,  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher. 


of  economic  theories.  But  the  con¬ 
spicuous  fact  is,  the  press  saw  clearly 
that  there  was  only  one  issue  of  im¬ 


portance — decent  municipal  govern-  Mounted  Police. 


Chicago  Tinies. 

Also  on  the  program  was  Sydney 
R.  Montague,  of  the  Royal  Canadian 


Thomas  E.  Dewey 
But  in  thousands  of  communi 


ment.  Newspapers  assumed  the  lead¬ 
ership  and  waged  a  determined  and 
successful  fight.  What  was  done  in 


Grace  Moore,  Metropolitan  Opera 
star,  sang  several  selections. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man- 


xneir  news  xreaimeru  ana  in  euixoiiais  be  done  in  other  great  New  York  ^nn 

you  have  it  largely  in  your  hands  ties  m  this  country  I  believe  it  is  »bis  emintrv  s^er.  New  York  bun,  was  chairman 

to  determine  the  character  of  your  still  true  that  their  own  local  affairs  counxry.  jbe  committee  in  charge  of  the  din- 


government. 

“The  newspaper  publishers  of 
America  have  an  important  role  in 


are  to  them  the  most  important  news 
of  all.  They  should  be. 


“The  newspapers  have  a  similar  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  treatment  of  crime 


the  fight  against  crime  and  corrup-  he  siicccssful,  a  free  and  yigor- 

tion,”  the  dynamic  district  attorney  press  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It 


“To  the  end  that  local  government  Editorially  the  press  of  this 

lall  be  successful,  a  free  and  vigor-  country  has  made  a  tremendous  con- 
is  press  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  tcibufion  in  the  fight  against  crime, 
a  comforting  feeling  to  realize  that  even  greater  opportunity  for  pub- 


Seated  at  the  speakers’  table  were 
the  following; 


The  one  attack  which  a  comforting  feeling  to  realize  that 


crime  and  racketeering  cannot  with-  ih®  in  this  room  representing  * 

stand  is  publicity;  the  one  attack  Ihe  press  of  America,  are  free  to  crime  news, 
which  municipal  corruption  cannot  write  what  they  please,  subjc'ct  to  Emphoi 

tV.  Qr>H  i=  niililii-itv  the  Hmits  of  their  own  consciences.  "I  cannot 


lie  service  exists  in  the  treatment  of 


permanently  withstand  is  publicity. 
The  one  force  to  provide  that  pub¬ 
licity  is  the  fearless,  independent  local 
newspaper.” 

Putt  Political  Freedom  First 

Mr.  Dewey  drove  home  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  the  point  that  a  free  press 


Frank  E.  Gannett,  Gannett  N«\v>i>apei>; 
Hoy  Howanl.  ettitor.  New  York  World-Telf- 
jrrani :  ItolKTt  Melvean,  Philadelphia 
tin,  new  president  of  the  Assoeiated 
Keiinetli  C.  Hojrate.  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  Washinjrttm  Herald- 
Tinies;  Arthur  Hays  Sulztxjrtrer.  New  York 
Times;  Jesse  Jones,  UPC  chairman;  Edeel 
Ford;  William  T.  I>ewart,  New  York  Sun: 


write  what  they  please,  subject  to  Empha$ii«$  Desk  Treatment  Times;  Arthur  Hays  Sidzlxjr^er.  New  Wk 

^  Times;  Jesse  Jones,  UPC  chairman;  Edeei 

tne  limits  ot  tneir  own  consciences.  ‘’I  cannot  overemphasize  the  im-  Ford;  William  t.  I>ewart.  New  York  Sun: 
With  the  growth  of  Fascist,  Nazi  and  portance  of  the  task  of  the  man  on  l^wey:  Thomason,  the  toa-im.a«ii;r: 

Communist  movements,  the  newspa-  the  desk  when  he  determines  the  New  Yt'kHir.alu 

pers  of  America  represent  for  us  the  treatment  of  the  crime  story  that  has  man.  N.aehvine  Banner  ami  pn'siiiont  ol 

symbol  of  our  faith  in  the  political  just  come  in.”  ANP.4:  Mrs.  E<IsoI  Font;  Col.  Frank  Knox. 


Mr  Dewev  drove  home  to  the  pub-  ...  Discussing  treatment  of  New  York 

Mr.  I>ewey  drove  nome  to  ine  puo  ^he  enjoyment  of  its  rights  „  „  cleanup  stories  Mr  Dewev  said-  i-’or*!  Public  relations  ex 

Ushers  the  point  that  a  free  press  ^be  press  of  the  United  States  has,  of  ^angcieanup  stories,  Mr.  Uewey  said. 

can  lead  a  free  people  to  successful  course  an  equal  responsibility  1  There  are  tho.se  who  complain  that  Mr  Montague. 

democracy,  but  warned  that  “sacri-  should  like  to  speak  of  that  respon-  ^ewspa^rs  print  too  much  crime  At  the  second  head  table  were: 

flees  must  be  made  by  suterdmating  ^ibility  in  connection  with  local  gov-  ^  thoroughly  dis- 

local  party  objectives  to  the  ultimate  emment  agree.  Crime  is  news.  Moreover  it 


ANP.4:  Mrs.  Edsol  Ford:  Col.  Frank  Knox. 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Frank  B.  Noyes.  Wash- 


Discussing  treatment  of  New  York  ington  star  and  retiring  AP  president;  Wil¬ 


liam  Cameron.  Ford  public  relations  expert: 
Norman  Chandler,  I.o8  Angeles  Times,  ^ 


news.  Wlin  rnis  l  tnoroughly  dis-  Charles  B.  McCabe,  New  York  Mirror: 
agree.  Crime  is  news.  Moreover  it  ^*ul  B.  West,  president  Association  Nationxl 


“With  a  few  notable  exceptions  the 


“Personal  friendships  or  financial  America  are  still  con- 


relationships  must  come  second  and 
political  freedom  first,”  he  said.  “Tra- 


is  a  threat  to  the  eommiinitv  The  Advertisers;  Gxorge  C.  Biggers.  Atlanta  Jour- 
1”  ®  community.  Itie  Benson.  Four-A  president:  Roy  » 

people  are  entitled  to  know  the  ex-  Moore,  Brush-Moore  Newspapers:  Paul 


trolled  by  political  bosses.  The  spot-  may  well  be 


light  is  on  national  affairs.  We  have  ‘criticism  of  newspa^rs  which  play 


ditional  ties  must  give  way  to  prin-  popular  educa-  “.P  sordid  details  and  crirnes  of  pas 


ciple.  The  establishment  of  an  hon¬ 
orable  administration  of  municipal 


Block,  Paul  Block  Newspapers;  William  G- 
Chandler.  Scripps-Howard  boaM  chairmin: 
H.  M.  Bitner,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Bay  B. 
McKinney,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son;  Ogden 


tion  concerning  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  But  we  still  lack  the  force  or 


sion,  which  exploit  a  murder  for  ex-  Yufb  Herald  Tribune;  Col.  JuUm 

cliicUro  ‘incirlo’  ♦  iU  Ochs  Adler,  New  York  Times;  Fred  Schilpin. 


..1. .  .t.  oens  Adler,  New  York  Times;  Fred  Scmipii“- 

elusive  inside  stones,  or  stress  the  st.  cioud  (Minn.)  Times-Journal:  Howanl 


affairs  must  be  placed  ahead  of  party  th«  nf  punishment  of  the  criminal  without  Davis.  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune;  A.  G.  Ruthmin. 

politics  or  economic  and  social  be-  concern  for  his  vicUms.  But  when  .  S- 


politics  or  economic  and  social  be¬ 
liefs.” 

At  the  outset  of  his  address  Mr, 


the  people  to  procure  good  local  gov¬ 
ernment  for  themselves. 


crime  news  is  not  printed,  then  there 


“Many  newspapers  rail  against  ‘^^Hse  for  real  concern. 


Dewey  reviewed  his  own  newspaper  abuses  in  Federal  government.  But 
background,  indicating  that  it  was  too  often  they  maintain  both  news  and 


Citizont  Need  Your  Hulp 


“In  a  dozen  cities  today,  citizens  Aylpsworth.  New  York  World-Teiegram: 


the  cornerstone  of  his  nationally-  editorial  silence  concerning  local  con-  are  seeking  to_  organize  the  fight  Hugh"BaniV<™Uiiaed'^P*e”!''  *■" 


famous  career  as  special  investigator  ditions  which  affect  the  daily  lives  of  against  crime.  They  need  your  help. 


and  arch-foe  of  Tammany  Hall  cor¬ 
ruption  and  racket  chiefs  of  the 
world’s  largest  city. 

“In  the  state  where  Mr.  Ford  was 


all  their  readers. 


VJith  the  vigorous  support  of  an 


“If  we  want  decent  government  in  impartial  press  they  can  succeed. 


HENRY  L.  BULLEN 


America,  we  must  begin  at  home. 
“The  political  roots  of  the  national 


Without  that  support  they  will  fail.  Henry  Lewis  Bullen,  80,  authority  on 


born,  and  about  the  same  time,”  said  government  will  always  be  deeply  not  realize  their  own  power  in  deal- 


Mr.  Dewey,  “my  grandfather  founded  imbedded  in  our  powerful  local  or- 
a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  Ban-  ganizations. 


ing  with  our  criminal  problem. 


“In  the  East,  the  criminal  empires  of  his  home  in  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 
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tion,  but  buyers  usually  break  down 
artificial  economic  structures,”  Mr. 
Chandler  said. 

For  a  “life-line”  he  stated  the  pub¬ 
lishers  should  not  miss  an  opportunity 
to  support  projects  for  producing 
newsprint  in  the  Southern  states.  He 
added  reduction  in  consumption  of 
newsprint  in  this  country  has  not  kept 
pace  with  decline  in  advertising  and 
advised  further  conservation  of  news¬ 
print.  “Every  time  you  can  judicious¬ 
ly  conserve  the  use  of  a  ton  of  news¬ 
print  you  will  not  only  realize  an  im¬ 
mediate  saving  but  you  will  be  pro¬ 
tecting  your  price  for  the  future.” 

Mr.  Chandler  stated  there  are  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  refused  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts  for  1938  because  mills  have 
either  refused  to  sign  at  mutual  terms 
or  else  have  not  been  permitted  to  do 
so.  These  publishers  know  there  is 
an  abundance  of  newsprint  available 
today  on  the  open  market. 

"This  is  the  first  sign  of  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  contract  system  of  selling 
newsprint.  Publishers  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  sign  contracts  unless  they 
have  confidence  that  they  will  not  be 
at  a  disadvantage  by  doing  so,  and 
unless  the  mill  is  unquestionably  in 
a  position  to  meet  reputable  competi¬ 
tion.  Publishers  will  no  longer  have 
the  fealty  to  their  sources  which  has 
characterized  publisher-mill  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  past.  These  relationships 
will  be  replaced  by  arms-length  deal¬ 
ings,  resulting  in  higher  selling  costs, 
an  annual  changing  in  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  deliberate  attempts  to  bring 
about  long-short  conditions  among 
manufacturers,”  he  concluded. 

The  first  general  session  was  held 
Wedne.sday  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
with  special  emphasi.s  on  the  press 
and  its  relation  to  the  bar  and  the 
court,  and  on  advertising,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  expansion  drive 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Following  last  year’s  example  the 
afternoon  session  was  devoted  entirely 
to  discussion  of  advertising  topics. 
Breaking  a  formidable  precedent,  the 
Bureau  invited  three  advertising 
agency  executives  to  speak  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  discuss  their  mutual  prob¬ 
lems.  There  was  general  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau’s  efforts,  and  a  little 
advice  from  the  agency  men  as  to  what 
course  to  follow. 

President  James  G.  Stahlman,  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  opened  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  with  a  short  address. 

Stahiman  Attacks  "Termites'' 

Declaring  that  he  wasn’t  making  a 
“blanket  indictment”  of  the  nation’s 
press.  President  Stahlman  stated  the 
public  is  “fed  up  on  weak-kneed, 
namby-pamby  editorial  policies.  They 
are  tired  of  sloppy  editing,  canned 
bunk  and  pornographic  filth;  they  are 
outraged  by  the  invasion  of  personal 
privacy  and  public  decency;  they  are 
sick  of  that  section  of  the  press  which 
has  surrendered  the  ideals  of  an  honor¬ 
able  profession  for  the  tinkle  of  the 
cash  register  and  the  fle-shpmts  of 
Egypt.”  He  spoke  of  the  delinquency 
of  the  press  in  its  news  and  editorial 
columns  and  pictorial  displays. 

“We  have  in  the  newspaper  business 
what  I  have  chosen  to  term  ‘profes¬ 
sional  termites,’  ”  Mr.  Stahlman  con¬ 
tinued.  “They  bore  from  the  ground 
up  into  the  supporting  timbers  of  our 
newspaper  structure,  and  unless  we 
ourselves  keep  the  ground  underneath 
the  structure  free  from  the  chips  on 
v/hich  they  feed,  with  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light  and  good  fresh  air  throughout, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  their  work 


will  have  been  done  and  the  structure 
will  be  crumbling  to  the  grovmd.” 

He  stated  it  will  be  easier  for  the 
publisher  to  get  rid  of  the  termites 
themselves  than  to  bring  in  “outside 
exterminators.” 

“If  we  get  rid  of  the  termites,  we 
shall  be  true  to  our  obligations  as 
newspaper  publishers  to  a  sovereign 
people,  from  whom  we  derive  what¬ 
ever  rights  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  as  we  now  enjoy.” 

Reviews  Year's  Progress 

Mr.  Stahlman’s  address  was  devoted 
mainly  to  a  review  of  his  year  in  office. 
He  mentioned  that  “labor,  generally, 
has  been  extremely  obstreperous,  as 
all  of  you  are  aware,  and  the  virus 
seems  to  have  been  injected  into  a 
portion  of  newspaper  personnel.” 

He  stated  neither  the  ANPA  nor  the 
press  of  America  objects  to  the  “legi¬ 
timate  aims  of  organized  labor,  legi¬ 
timately  pursued.” 

“It  has  been  necessary  for  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  in  conjunction  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  newspaper  publishers, 
to  put  itself  squarely  on  record  against 
certain  movements  which  the  press  of 
this  country  considers  inimical,  not 
solely  to  its  welfare,  but  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  a  free  p>eople  and  the 
preservation  of  free  institutions  in  a 
democracy,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Stahlman  announced  the  re¬ 
newal  last  December  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration  Agreement  between 
the  ANPA  and  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistant’s 
Union  and  added  a  similar  agreement 
is  in  the  making  with  the  International 
Stereolypers  and  Electrotypers  Union. 

Regarding  newsprint,  he  stated  the 
attempt  of  the  manufacturers  to  carry 
out  their  plan  for  the  $7.50  increase 
"seems  even  more  incredible  than  the 
announcement  itself.”  He  advised 
more  economies  by  every  publisher. 
“There  is  no  shortage  of  newsprint, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  publishers 
should  stand  for  such  an  arbitrary 
raise  in  price,”  he  said. 

Advocates  Bureau  Support 

Explaining  the  operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and  its  expan¬ 
sion  efforts,  Mr.  Stahlman  stated  it  is 
the  “common  obligation”  of  every 
publisher  to  support  the  Bureau’s  sell¬ 
ing  job  “with  your  interest  and  your 
money.” 

"If  you  seriously  want  more  linage, 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Bureau 
is  the  one  agency  trying  to  get  that 
business  for  you.” 

Mr.  Stahlman  al.so  referred  to  the 
mushroom-like  growth  of  so-called 
schools  and  departments  of  journalism. 
Stating  that  “most  of  these  institutions 
are  the  bunk,”  he  said  the  ANPA 
should  give  its  support  to  those  that 
deserve  to  receive  it  and  to  “demand 
and  fix  higher  standards  for  journal¬ 
ism.”  He  attacked  those  schools  whose 
“graduates  cannot  be  classified  as 
qualified  newspapermen”  and  said  the 
publishers  want  a  diminution  in  quan¬ 
tity  with  an  “increase  in  quality  of 
the  men  and  women  who  will  fill  the 
news  and  editorial  chairs  in  our  news¬ 
papers  of  tomorrow.” 

The  morning  meeting  was  devoted 
to  three  speeches:  “The  Relation  of  the 
Press  to  Liberty,”  by  Grenville  Clark, 
New  York  attorney;  “Cooperation 
Between  the  Press  and  the  Bar— the 
Lawyer’s  Point  of  View,”  by  Giles  J. 
Patterson,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  attorney; 
and  a  report  by  Paul  Bellamy,  editor, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Publicity  of  Court 
Proceedings. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  law  firm  of  Root, 
Clark,  Buckner  &  Ballantine,  chose  for 
his  theme,  “what  can  the  American 
press  do  at  the  present  time  to  safe¬ 
guard  and  perpetuate  our  basic  civil 


PROMOTION  WINNERS  REWARDED 


Wm.  T.  Dewart,  Jr., 
left,  secretary.  New 
York  Sun,  receiving 
the  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  promotion  cup  for 
best  all-around  pro¬ 
motion  from  Jjmes 
Wright  Brown,  Jr. 
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assistant  publisher. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  at 
closing  session  of 
National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Recipients  of  certificates  awarded  in  annual  Editor  &  Publisher  promotion  contest. 
Left  to  right:  Howard  M.  Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette;  Kenneth  Mason 
New  York  Sun;  Belden  Morgan,  Hartford  Courant;  Ivan  Veit.  New  York  Times;  Vernon 
C.  Myers,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune.  Other  recipients  of  awards  departed 
before  picture  was  taken,  following  close  of  NNPA  convention. 


rights?  We  are  facing  a  great  prob¬ 
lem  calling  for  the  reconciliation  of 
what  has  been  well  called  ‘necessary 
authority  and  indispensable  liberty,'  ” 
he  said. 

“I,  for  one,  refuse  to  adopt  the  de¬ 
featist  attitude  that  even  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  government  regula¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  basic  rights  that 
are  our  heritage.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  if  we  hold  our  sense  of 
values  and  use  our  intelligence,  the 
reconciliation  can  be  achieved.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  danger  is  great  and  the 
problem  urgent.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  take  counsel  on  its  solution,  since 
the  press  will  play  a  great  and  per¬ 
haps  determining  role  and  upon  the 
firmness  and  intelligence  of  our  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  may  well  depend,”  Mr.  Clark  said. 

“Liberty  depends  upon  the  co-exist¬ 
ence  of  these  three  elements, — the 
safety  of  the  little  group  of  funda¬ 
mental  rights  that  are  constitutionally 
safeguarded,  the  healthy  existence  of 
democratic  government  and  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  a  spirit  of  fair  play  between 
government  and  the  citizen. 

Two  Dufies  for  Press 

“I  will  answer  my  own  question  by 
saying  that  the  two  most  definite  and 
vital  things  that  the  press  can  do 
now  for  civil  liberty  are:  first,  to 
stand  up  for  freedom  of  discussion 
and  criticism  not  only  in  the  press 
itself  but  through  all  other  mediums 
of  expression;  and  second,  to  resist 
abuse  of  official  power  from  what¬ 
ever  source  or  direction  that  abuse 
may  come. 

“To  fulfill  this  obligation,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  press  must 
first  of  all  maintain  its  own  freedom. 
This  it  must  do  by  an  alert,  constant 
and  firm  resistance  to  all  forms  of 
encroachment  on  its  established  right 
to  inform  the  public  and  to  criticize 
government  without  fear  or  favor. 
The  press,  fortunately,  is  in  a  strong 
position  in  this  respect,  for  the  re¬ 
cent  far-reaching  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Near  v.  Minnesota 
in  1931  and  in  the  Louisiana  tax  case 


in  1936  have  given  a  wide  scope  to 
the  constitutional  prohibition  against 
abridgment  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  have  established  the  rights  of 
the  press  on  a  firm  legal  foundation. 
This  Association  has  rendered  a  vast 
public  service  by  standing  for  the 
rights  of  the  press  and  this  position 
must  be  held  year  in  and  year  out. 

“And  yet  no  greater  mistake  could 
be  made  than  tor  the  press  to  rely 
solely  on  legal  and  constitutional 
rights.  In  the  long  run,  the  freedom 
of  the  press  cannot  rely  upon  decrees 
of  courts,  but  must  depend  on  the 
support  of  public  opinion;  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  press  must  earn  and 
justify  that  support. 

Must  Protect  Other  Media 

“But  granting  that  the  first  and 
obvious  duty  of  the  pre.ss  is  to  watch 
and  maintain  unimpaired  its  own 
freedom,  I  suggest  that  the  press  has 
both  an  interest  and  an  obligation 
to  .secure  the  maximum  degree  of 
freedom  for  all  other  forms  of  public 
information  and  discussion.  More 
and  more  the  radio  and  the  screen 
are  becoming  important  as  means 
whereby  the  public,  and  especially 
the  younger  generation,  is  receiving 
both  facts  and  ideas;  and  both  the 
radio  and  the  screen  present  new  and 
serious  problems  in  respect  of  freedom 
of  expression.” 

Mr.  Clark  added  that  both  radio 
and  movies  have  unique  qualities 
calling  for  limited  regulation — but  not 
abusive  censorship. 

“Let  me  now  refer  to  the  other  defi¬ 
nite  direction  in  which  I  believe  the 
press  can  best  advance  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  namely  by  resistance  to 
every  case  of  abuse  of  governmental 
power.  I  have  spoken  of  the  reign  of 
law,  in  the  broad  sense  of  fair  play 
between  government  and  the  citizen, 
a.s  one  of  the  main  constituents  of 
British  and  American  liberty.  In  ex¬ 
posing  and  resisting  all  instances  of 
breach  of  this  principle,  the  press  can 
render  a  vast  service  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  believe  it  is  doing  so.  But 
this  function  is  becoming  even  more 
important  because,  unfortunately,  the 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Free  Press  Committee 
Cites  Griffin,  Ga.,  Case 

THE  report  of  the  ANPA  Committee  Near  vs.  Minnesota:  ami  Amerioan 


— — major  items  in  the  plan  Will  now  be- 
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continued  from  page  15  Vi^llCO  XXXXXXy  V^ViX.y  He  reported  that  publishers’  repre- 

]  T  I  ”,  the  report  of  the  ANPA  Committee  nucatro:  Near  vs.  Minnesota:  ami  Amerioan 

tendency  to  abuse  of  governmental  _  T>r>Ace  Press.  Inc.  vs.  Grosjean:  and  should  silenot*  to  coniriDuie  ;>^u,uuu  annually  to  the 

Dower  has  been  repeatedly  revealed  ,  on  freedom  oi  tne  rress  suomiiiM  people  who  have  been  pretemiins:  that  Bureau’s  budget  and  that  half  that  sum 

power  nds  oeen  lejwdieuiy  levedieu  annual  convention  this  week  by  our  Ions  battle  to  maintain  freedom  of  the  i,_.  „lrpaHv  Wn  He  0*,/] 

in  recent  years  and  has  not  yet  been  ^  ^  McCormick,  committee  has  boon  a  seif.sh  effort  to  maintain  a  P  ^ 


discredited  to  the  extent  that  it  should 
be.” 


chairman,  follows: 


Mr  Clark  rpferrpd  to  ahtisps  bv  the  »"  'he  Kr.-.dom  of  the 

mr.  t„iaiK  reierrea  10  aouses  d>  me  ,.,,5,,^  pieaMir.-  m  n  portiiiL-  that  on 

Black  committee  and  others.  March  C8.  in:i«.  in  tiu'  ease  ot  .Alma  Kovi'll 

a.  r  *  A  1  vs.  ('ity  of  Gritthi.  (icortfia.  lln*  Supn*!Uf 

The  rarity  of  true  tolerance  is  one  p.p,..,,  si.,ies  asMin  m.hei.i  the 

of  the  great  facts  of  history  and  be-  fnMMlom  of  the  pri->  m  antilher  unanimous 

cause  this  is  so,  we  need  not  be  d<H*isi(»n.  The  tle<iMon  txiciuU  the  prote**- 

j  ,  j.  1  .1  tion  of  the  First  Anicndmciit  to  a  liehl  not 

unduly  discouraged  over  the  en-  a.ijiuiirated. 

croachments  and  abuses  that  con-  Alma  Loveii  w.i*  eonvn-teii  in  the  city  of 
Stantly  recur.  Griffin  of  violating  an  «»rdin;inee  which  pro- 

,  I  •».  A.  hibitetl  the  ilistrihutinn  of  ‘  circulars,  hand- 

vIVll  Llbertv  hooks.  atlytTfi-^inir  <ir  literature  of  an.v  kiiul” 


unduly  discouraged  over  the  en-  a.ijiuiicated. 

croachments  and  abuses  that  con-  Alma  Loveii  w.i*  eonvn-teii  in  the  city  of 
stantly  recur.  Griffin  of  violating  an  «»rdin;inee  which  pro- 

,  I  •».  A  hibiteil  the  ilistrihutinn  of  “circulars,  hand- 

vIVll  Llbertv  hooks.  adverti«‘inir  or  literature  of  an.v  kind” 

"There  is.  I  fear,  no  doubt  that  i"''."'"  !'•<>"•  oiiv  inanafrer. 

,  ,  f  1  1  A*  u  The  pamphlet  in  point  was  a  relurious  tract 

large  elements  of  the  population  have  j^ttinp  forth  the  jrospci  of  the  "Kiiipdom  of 

lost  what  I  may  call  the  “feel”  for  Jehovah."  she  h.a.l  not  aiiplied  for  the  eit.v 

civil  liberty  that  so  pre-eminently  nia.iaeerv  ,>ermit  bc.  auM-  she  Matci  that  si.e 

*  ‘  r  e  reirardeil  herself  .as  an  .ijrent  ot  a  hnrlier 

characterized  the  revolutionary  gen-  poucr.  The  nuestion  of  a  possii.ie  violation 

eration.  But  this  “feel”  can  be  re-  of  her  reliirioiis  lil>ert.v  ilid  not  enter  into 

captured  again,  wh^her  this  occurs, 


speeiai  priviiefte.  that  George  Benneyan  has  been  re- 

The  decision  throws  into  sharp  relief  two  tained  in  charge  of  research  and  pro- 

ri'oenl  violations  of  princii>Ies  of  coiistitu-  *u„  u.,- _ _  _  . 

tioiiai  libert.v  committed  hv  the  executive  and  niotion  and  that  the  Bureau  conteiti- 
legislative  departments.  plates  employing  a  sales  manager  in 

the  near  future. 

rKNN-KYI,V.tNI.V  NI.KB  CASK  o^^  ^ 

In  the  one  ease.  Harry  T.  O  Brien.  editor  v  u-  .1.  .1.  axttia  l  , 

of  the  St.  Mao's  (Penn.)  Daily  Press  was  membership  than  the  ANPA,  but  there 
held  to  account  by  an  examiner  for  the  Na-  are  still  more  than  140  members  of  the 
lional  Labor  Relations  Hoard  for  an  clitorial  ANPA  that  are  not  members  of  the 
published  in  his  newspaper.  He  was  ordereil  „  t  .i.-  1  r  1 

to  reveal  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  article  Bureau.  1  Can  trunk  ot  no  reason  why 
in  question.  He  was  reluctant  to  do  so.  and  these  newspapers  should  remain  non- 
'‘"J,?**""  members,  but  I  can  think  of  mam 

of  his  nphts  under  the  Constitution.  There-  ,  -  ,  i  i  .  .  .  ,  • 


civil  liberty  that  so  pre-eminently  nia.iaeer  s  ,>ermit  be.  aus..  she  stated  that  she 
*  ‘  r  •’  reirardeil  herself  .as  an  .ijrent  ot  a  hnrln  r 

characterized  the  revolutionary  gen-  poucr.  The  nuestion  of  a  possii.ie  viniation 
eration.  But  this  “feel”  can  be  re-  of  her  religions  litXTty  ilid  not  enter  into 
captured  again.  Whether  this  occurs,  ;i';u,‘i'';';Tratde"i\o";he'p^^^^^^^  "" 

SO  that  our  basic  liberties  shall  re¬ 
main  unimpaired  in  spite  of  the  vast  ORiiiNANrE  too  rko.\I) 

influences  that  will  tend  to  erode  them  Justice  Urnrhes,  i,,  deliverimr  the 

away  in  the  coming  years,  reste  lilx-rty  of  the  press  is  imt  eonlined  to  news- 
largely  upon  the  publishers  and  edi-  papers  and  periodicals.  Imt  necessarily  iii- 
tors  of  the  American  press,— upon  eludes  pamphlets  and  leaflets  whiVh  he  de- 
...  j  ,  j-  j  A  •  1  ,  serilK'd  as  histone  weapons  in  the  defense 

their  understanding  and  their  knowl-  liberty.”  Moreover,  the  court  said  the 
edge  of  the  basic  values  of  American  laneua^e  of  the  ordinanee  was  so  broad  that 
life.  This  is  a  vast  responsibility  but  ■'  "'■••'■-fi'.v  enil.raeed  magazines  and  other 
,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  periodicals  and  apparentl.v  eoiild  have  Ix-en 

by  the  same  token  a  stimulating  cnal-  n«i‘d  to  control  the  oirenlation  of  newspa|x-rs 
lenge  not  onlv  to  the  spirit  but  to  as  well.  The  court  rejected  the  eonteiition 

the  informed'  intelligence  of  vour  a  restraint  on  dis- 

ine  iniormea  imtiiiKeiire  01  youi  ,rihution  rather  than  inihlieation  with  a 

great  profession.  Mr.  Clark  concluded,  sweepine'  reafllrmation  of  the  dol'trine  found 


life.  This  is  a  vast  responsibility  but 
by  the  same  token  a  stimulating  chal- 


the  informed  intelligence  of  vour  or.un.anee  was  a  restraint  on  itis- 

ine  iniormea  imtiiiKeiire  01  youi  ,rihution  rather  than  inihlieation  with  a 

great  profession.  Mr.  Clark  concluded,  sweepine'  reafllrmation  of  Ihe  doi'lrine  found 

»»_  _ .,v  'It  KX  PARTE  Jackson  that  "lilH'rty  of  eii- 

Mr.  Bellamy  s  committee  was  form^  ..niation  is  as  essenti.n  to  that  fn^dom  ...f 
in  January.  1936.  to  work  with  simi-  the  press t  as  liberty  of  puhlishine.” 
lar  committee.s  of  the  American  Bar  Additional  interest  att.aohes  to  this  .leei 
Association  and  the  American  Society 

of  Newspaper  Editors  to  form  an  in  .nn'onl  witli  tho  briofs  niiil  artruments  pr*  - 
agreement  as  to  the  principles  which  'i"'  cases  of  Tniinne  compiny  v-. 

ought  to  govern  the  reporting  by  press  — 


of  Tribulu*  riiinp.iii.v 


tonal  Labor  Relations  Hoard  for  an  clitorial  ANPA  that  are  not  members  of  the 
published  in  his  newspaper.  He  was  ordereil  „  t  ii.-  1  r  1 

to  reveal  Ihe  name  of  the  writer  of  the  article  Bureau.  1  Can  trunk  ot  no  reason  why 
in  question.  He  was  reluctant  to  do  so.  and  these  newspapers  should  remain  non- 
T  f '‘"J,?**""  members,  but  I  can  think  of  mam 

of  nis  nphts  under  the  Constitution.  There-  ’  -  ,  ,  u  •  •  •  » .* 

upon,  the  examiner,  Charles  B.  Bayley.  ris'nl  reasons  Why  they  Should  join  in  this 
the  section  of  the  aet  empowering  the  Na-  common  movement,”  Mr.  Friendlv 
tional  habor  Relations  Board  to  eompiM  testi-  coiH 
mony  and  under  this  implieil  threat  of  fine  saia. 

and  imprisonment.  Mr.  O'Brien  answereil  the  W.  A.  Thomson  Reports 

:::■':mr\.om;^he  A.n:^C::rN;':^,'m.:r^  WilUam  a.  Thomsot^  director,  then 

ii>hei>  A^so.  iafion  whieh  wouiii  criadiy  havi*  presented  the  report  of  the  Bureau, 
assisted  him  in  the  defense  of  his  leg-ai  Mr.  Thomson  said:  “We  need  un- 

‘‘"lu’another  e.,M..  an  effnrt  was  ma.i..  to  biased  authorities  to  put  their  endorse- 
i  .M  Te.-  Hartley  w.  Biirola.v.  e.iit.n  of  the  merit  upon  some  things  that  newspa- 
mairaziiie.  Mill  and  Factory,  to  acennni  to  the  pers  Still  take  for  granted.  One  of 

iKiard  for  an  article  pnhiisheil.  He  refiiscl.  _ .  _ _ _ 

We  conirralulate  Mr.  Harolay  for  hi-  eonrac  fbese  IS  the  actual  interest  that  people 
in  resistine  this  arbitrary  an.i  iiieirai  abuse  have  today  in  newspaper  reading  and 
of  power.  influence  of  this  daily  habit  upon 

.V  nninlx'r  of  other  lasis  miitht  Is-  cited  ,,  •  ,1  u,  j  .• 

Ill  this  n-port.  but  an-  omillisi  in  the  inten-sl  their  thought  and  action, 
of  i-iariiy  and  brevity.  snfli«-  it  to  say  that  “There’s  another  thing  to  which  we 
the  .-tmi-rican  Xewsiiaper  i*nhii-hi-rs  As-oeia-  don’t  know  all  the  answers.  Why  k 

non.  throneh  its  (  ommittee  on  Free.lnm  of  ,  ..  .  ,  /,  , 

the  Press,  will  take  an  intere-t  in  ev.-ry  at-  newspaper  advertising  Still  doubtod 
laek  tipnri  that  freedom  in  this  i-ouiitry  by  some  national  advertisers  when  it 
wherever  it  takes  plac.-  and  whoever  is  re  :  aecpnfpd  hv  local  advertisers  as  the 
-poiisibie.  The  meniix-rship  is  invite.i  airain  accepteu  Dy  locai  aaveriisers  as  me 

to  avail  ils<  lf  of  the-,-  s.-rvic-s  and  is  .-i-ke,l  greatest  knOWn  salCS  forcC? 

to  inform  the  a-siH-ialion  pi-umntly  of  any  ‘‘What  are  national  advertisers  nver- 
infrimrein.-nt-.  aelnai  ..r  thi-.-at.-ne,i.  which  ,  vvnai  are  national  aaverusers  over 

•‘omt*  to  the  attfiitiou  of  any  membor.  looking  in  our  medium  tnat  local  ad- 

Ke-|i,-i-i fully  siihmitti-ii.  vertisers  are  wise  enough  to  see?  I 

UOHEKT  R.  .Mc-t'ORM  ll'K  Chairni.in  .u-  i  .i.  .  .  i 

Jerome  I).  B.arnum  Harry  ciian.iiei-  ‘hink  that  a  master  solution  awaib 

Jidiii  Stewart  Hryan  How. ml  Davis  the  Complete  Study  which  we  may 

Joseidi  E.  Ui.i.iei-  now  be  in  position  to  make.  These 

fragments  of  detail  are  merely  sugges- 


and  radio  of  what  goes  on  in  the  Bar  Association  has  passed  a  resolu-  sists,  primarily,  in  the  fact  that  it  will  five  of  the  lines  we  hope  to  follow” 
courts.  Others  assisting  Mr.  Bellamy  tion  approving  such  parts  of  the  prevent  attempts  to  regulate  the  sub-  The  ANPA  departed  at  this  meetin? 
were:  Harvey  Deuell.  managing  edi-  Baker  report  as  the  newspaper  group  jects  by  legislation  or  by  rules  of  court  from  its  usual  custom  and  invited  John 
tor  of  the  Netc  York  Daily  News;  assented  to.  and  continued  its  com-  and  will  prevent  further  controversy  Benson,  president  of  the  American  As- 
Emanuel  Levi,  publisher  of  the  Chi-  mittee  to  make  further  effort  to  bring  between  the  bar  and  the  press.  sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and 

ctigo  Herald  and  E.rmiiiiier^  J.  R.  about  an  agreement.  Mr.  Bellamy  “We  have  drawn  the  design:  Let  the  ihP  officers  and  directors  of  the  AAAA 


cago  Herald  and  Examiner:  J.  R.  about  an  agreement.  Mr.  Bellamy  _ 

Knowland.  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  recommended  the  ANPA  take  simi-  local  committee.s  prepare  the  -specifi-  t"  be  guests.  Also  invited  were  the 

A  H.  Sulzberger,  president  of  the  lar  action  and  strive  for  agreement,  cation  and  the  blueprints.  Upon  them  four  publishers’  representatives  who 

Neic  York  Times:  W.  F.  Wiley,  pub-  Editor  &  Publisher  carries  the  report  will  then  rest  the  dutv  of  continuing  are  members  of  the  Board  of  the 

l:„I _ _ r,,  — D  D  k.T„  •  i-  i,  -  _  . _  "  .r-.  ,  _ 


lisher,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  R.  R.  Me-  in  full  in  this  issue. 


Cormick.  Chicago  Tribune. 

Presents  Baker  Report 


Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Baker  on  the  Bar  commit- 


the  work  thu.s  begun.” 

Friendly  Host  to  Captains 


Committee  in  charge. 

William  G.  Palmer,  vice-president 


Mr.  Bellamy  presented  the  report  tee  .stated  it  would  undoubtedly  captains  conducting  the 

-  u..  .1 —  i_*_  ivT — , —  TV  strengthen  both  professions  and  ob-  •  ^ 


At  luncheon  Mr.  Friendly  was  host  ^  Walter  Thompson  Company,  a 


drawn  up  by  the  late  Newton  D 
Baker,  chairman  of  the  Bar  committee 


struct  the  influences  preventing  fair 


pansion  campaign  in  every  state,  as 


but  prefaced  it  with  a  few  corrections  impartial  trials  to  adopt  an  agree-  afternoon  session  Mr  Stahl-  spoke  next  on  “Working  Together.” 

regarding  differences  between  the  said  coopera-  presented  Edwin  S.  Friendly  of  Dependent  Upon  Others 

lawyer  _and  nevv;spaper  group  tion  between  he  press  and  the  bar  New  York  Sun,  chairman  of  the  “In  the  long  run,”  Mr.  Palmer  said 


director  of  the  Re.search  Foundatior. 
established  by  the  AAAA  and  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers 


Baker  report  was  printed  about  a 
year  ago. 

The  Baker  report  had  stated  the 
committees  were  in  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  that  use  of  cameras  in  the  court 


has  been  difficult  in  the  past  because  n,,.  /  aT  •  “  4 

of  the  jealous  regard  which  the  press  bureau  of  Advertising,  who  presided.  “I  feel  that  advertiser,  agency  and 
has  shown  for  its  freedom.  iQTa  continue,  publisher  are  .so  intimately  interrelated 

19.ts  may  be  called  m  the  days  to  that  what  hurts  one  hurts  all  and  what 
Bar  and  Press  are  Strong  come  the  year  that  newspapers  woke  helps  one  helps  all.  The  success  of 


committees  were  in  unanimous  agree-  Press  are  Strong  come  the  year  that  newspapers  woke 

ment  that  use  of  cameras  in  the  court  “The  strength  of  the  influence  of  up.  Because  it  looks  as  though  news¬ 
room  should  be  only  with  the  knowl-  bar  and  pre.ss  when  united  in  a  cause  paper  men  had  opened  their  eyes 
edge  and  approval  of  the  trial  judge  was  never  better  demonstrated  than  wide  to  one  great  common  problem 
and  the  consent  of  counsel  of  the  in  their  success  in  defeating  the  pro-  and  are  now  ready  to  apply  their 
accused  in  criminal  cases  and  counsel  posal  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  minds  and  their  energies  to  solving 
of  both  parties  in  civil  cases.  Mr.  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court  it  ” 


of  both  parties  in  civil  cases.  Mr.  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court 
Bellamy  stated  this  was  not  a  true  through  a  change  in  its  personnel,”  he 
picture  of  the  attitude  of  the  news-  said. 


papermen  involved  and  his  committee 


rough  a  change  in  its  personnel,”  he  In  the  past  three  months  230-plus 
id.  members  have  been  added  to  the 

He  attacked  the  claim,  sometimes  Bureau  of  Advertising,  so  that  the  ex- 


the  one  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
success  of  the  other  two. 

“The  newspapers  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  are  not  organized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  possible  to  ‘work 
together’  with  maximum  effectiveness 
in  the  solution  of  problems  which  are 
common  to  you,  to  national  advertis- 


felt  “that  the  entire  matter  of  pho-  made,  that  the  press  can  aid  in  the  pansion  program  of  the  Bureau  at  the  3=  -’dver'i'ing  agents 

tography  in  court  rooms  should  be  detection  and  arrest  of  criminals  and  present  mcment  amounts  to  from  340  opinion,  this  condition  plays  a 


the  procedure.”  our  law  enforcement  officers  or  their 

The  Baker  report  recommended  wholesale  corruption.  program  to  build  up  national  adver-  1*- 

there  should  be  a  continuing  effort,  regard  to  the  Baker  recommen-  tising,  and  this  constitutes  the  most  “It  is  a  factual  problem,  not  on 

local  in  character,  to  regulate  the  dations  for  local  cooperating  commit-  significant  commercial  step  newspa-  governed  by-  either  selfish,  partisan  0 

relations  unde-  discussion,  that  local  tees  between  bar  and  press,  Mr.  pers  have  ever  taken.”  prejudiced  reasons.  It  arises  out  0 

bar  associations  should  appoint  com-  Patterson  concluded:  Mr.  Friendly  stated  the  increased  ®  sufficient  facilities  for  co^ 

mittees  on  press  relations  to  function  “To  some,  this  program  may  ap-  revenue  from  the  expansion  drive  for  operation  and  the  adjustments  whic- 


left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial  compel  proper  prosecution  of  cases,  members  to  over  570  members,  he  re-  definite  part  in  responsibility  for  the 

judge,  who  has  ample  authority  un-  adding,  “such  claim  assumes  either  vcaled.  fact  that  the  recent  history  of  nationa. 

der  his  contempt  power  to  regulate  the  inefficiency  and  incompetence  of  “More  than  .570  daily  newspapers  advertising  volume  in  newspapers  has 

the  procedure.”  our  law  enforcement  officers  or  their  are  today  enlisted  in  a  constructive  *’°t  been  what  you  would  like  to  have 


bar  associations  should  appoint  com¬ 
mittees  on  press  relations  to  function 


ling,  and  this  constitutes  the  most  “It  is  a  factual  problem,  not  one 
inificant  commercial  step  newspa-  governed  by-  either  selfish,  partisan  or 
•rs  have  ever  taken.”  prejudiced  reasons.  It  arises  out  o‘ 

Mr.  Friendly  stated  the  increased  ®  sufficient  facilities  for  co- 


with  committees  representing  the  pear  innocuous  and  inadequate.  True,  new  members  “has  already  permitted  would  arise  from  such  coopcratiOT^ 
local  press.  It  stated  it  was  inadvis-  it  is  not  sensational;  it  is  not  intended  the  Bureau  to  start  a  new  program  of  result  is  that  in  a  sufficient  numbei 

able  to  use  the  contempt  of  court  to  be  drastic.  We  must  admit  that  research,  promotion  and  sales  develop-  cases  to  be  important,  it  has  no. 

punishment  but  added  that  power  a  complete  reformation  cannot  in  ment  on  lines  approved  jointly  by  the  been  possible  to  realize  the  full  poten- 
must  be  used  at  times  to  protect  the  this  way  be  immediately  accom-  Committee  in  Charge  and  the  Commit-  newspaper  advertising  as  a” 

fairness  of  proceedings.  plished.  tee  for  the  United  Front.  effective  tool  with  which  the  adver- 

Mr.  Bellamy's  committee  stated  the  '  But  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  con-  Progress  thus  far  indicates  that  the  (Cont'.nued  on  page  ICl) 


of  cases  to  be  important,  it  has  no’, 
been  possible  to  realize  the  full  poten¬ 
tial  of  newspaper  advertising  as  a” 
effective  tool  with  which  the  adver- 
(Cont'.nued  on  page  ICl) 
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19  3  8 


Publishers  Are  Standing  Firm 
Against  Guild  Closed  Shop 


Open  Shop  Contracts,  Not  (iuilU  .o 

Open  Shop  Posted  Policies....  43 

Total  . 

•Closed  (Guild)  Shop  Contracts. 

Guild  .  10 

Closed  Shop  Contracts,  Not 
Guild  .  1 


Only  Two  Contracts  Providing  This  Feature 
Signed  Since  Chicago  Meet,  Says  MacKinnon 
Report . . .  1937  Busiest  Labor  Year  on  Record 


ONLY  TWO  guild  shop  contracts  have  nianninsr  requirements  ot  the  Detroit  con- 
.  j  ,  tt  o  tract  and  as  a  compromise  the  sitiiown 

been  signed  by  U.  a.  newspapers  ended  with  airreement  to  arbitrate  whether 
since  the  conference  of  all  publishers’  or  not  the  wage  rate,  which  in  the  open 

occociatinnq  held  last  June  in  Chicago  ^0  P'‘>'  week  over  the 

associations  neiu  last  dune  in  junicago,  contract  scale,  was  to  be  continued 

the  ANPA  Special  Standing  Commit-  or  reduceii.  The  special  standing  Com- 
tee  reported  this  week.  The  com-  mittee,  before  an  international  Arbitration 

...  .1 _  .  _  ._ui_  Board,  8HC<'eedcd  in  overthrowing  the  wage 

mittee  said  one  of  the  most  notable  differential  and  estublishinir  for  the  struck 
developments  in  the  labor  field  during  paper  a  reduction  oI  $10.50  per  week. 

1Q^7  it^  busiest  vear  on  record  was  Another  notable  International  Arbitration 
IWf,  US  DUSiesr  year  on  recoru,  was  photo-engraver  rates  for  San  Pran- 

the  success  in  negotiating  recom-  cisco  and  Oakland.  The  case  was  arbitrated 
mended  forms  of  agreement  with  in-  by  the  chairman  before  an  International 

.  _ I  Board.  Jurisdiction  was  thus  accepted  be- 

temational  unions.  These  contracts,  all  parties  concerned  believed  local 

the  report  said,  “are  more  satisfactory  arbitration  impossible  due  to  labor  situa¬ 
te  both  sides  than  the  hit  or  miss  *“^6  scate  determined  $1  36  an 

„  ,  ,  J  hour  days  and  $1.42  an  hour  nights,  can 

type  trequently  used.  Pg  pgg^  by  publishers  elsewhere  as  an 

The  report  follows:  evidence  from  an  impartial  board  to  sup- 

In  1937  the  number  of  contract  negotla-  port  their  contentions  that  photo-engraver 
tions  between  ANPA  members  and  repre-  wage  rates,  which  run  up  to  $2.00  per  hour 
•entatives  of  unions  has  more  than  doubled  ih  some  cities,  are  fictitiously  high  and  are 
t  h  e  croresponding 


Sgrure  for  any  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Demand 
for  advice,  assistance 
ind  data  upon  the 
Special  Standing 
Committee  on  behalf 
ot  members  has  in¬ 
creased  in  pace.  For 
instance :  The  Chair¬ 
man.  in  addition  to 
handling  hundreds  of 
cases  by  telephone 
and  telegraph,  dis¬ 
patched  0.916  letters, 
or  60.6  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  busiest 
previous  year  on 
record. 

The  committee  h-as 
been  able  to  render 
important  service  in 
connection  with  ne- 
rotiations,  writing  of 
contracts,  a  r  b  i  tra- 
tions,  and  in  making 
available  to  members 
the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to 
economic  trends,  la¬ 
bor  conditions  and 
freemen!  s  in  other 
jurisdictions,  and  ac¬ 
tions  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  labor 
boards. 

More  than  3  0 
strikes  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  which 
the  services  of  the 
office  were  made 
available  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  in  a  number 
of  which  the  settle¬ 
ments  were  negoti¬ 
ated  by  the  office 
acting  as  intermedi¬ 
ary  in  conjunction 
with  International 
Unions. 

The  office  is  able 
to  render  valuable 
if  members 
will  communicate 
promptly  when  prob¬ 
lems  of  industrial  re¬ 
lations  arise. 


HOURLY  EARNINGS 
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PURCHASING  POWER  OF  AVERAGE  ANPA  WAGES 


l(I1 


Cmftntm  Amigc  ANPS  Hwrif  Scg«i  )•  Amtft  Haufljr  E«nsi|s  i*  26 


sued  11  joint  letters  dcti  rniining  arbitrable 
points  for  local  arbitration  and  in  10  of  tec 
37  arbitr.ations  the  Chairman  participated 
with  International  I’nion  Presidents  in  the 
selection  of  chairmen. 

LOC.VL  AKBITKATIONS 

The  Special  Standing  Committeo  cooper¬ 
ates  in  assembling  data  for  loc.al  arbitrations 
and  members.  The  distribution  by  trades 
of  the  ‘29  loc.al  arbitrations  held  during  the 
year  were  as  follows: 

Typographical  .  17 

Pressmen  .  6 

Stereotyper  .  1 

Photo-engraver  .  "2 

Mailer  .  1 

Paperhandler  .  1 

Guild  .  1 


»M*JO*  IHOOlTSItS  r  I  •  *0 

INTERNAT^ONAI,  asm  TyeocssfMiou  |  4i«T 

Thirty-TCven  arbi-  » ■■  .am.  o>  .a-a  »«  wa. 

trations  were  held 

during  the  fiscal  year  between  ANPA  mem-  not  only  preventing  wider  employment  of 

wrs  and  printing  trades  upions.  Eight  came  photo-engravers,  but  are  retarding  the  de- 

Delore  International  Arbitration  Boards.  velopment  of  newspapers  by  making  utiliza- 

The  record  of  decisions  in  these  cases  is  tion  of  the  process  prohibitive, 
gratifying  both  in  the  fair  wage  principles  Other  important  issues  ruled  upon  in  In- 
expressed  and  in  precedents  established  or  ternational  Arbitration  during  the  year  in- 
lundamcntal  conditions  perpetuated.  This  eluded:  sustaining  the  principle  that  high 
ooes  not  mean  that  all  decisions  are  sweep-  rates  in  a  few  cities  are  not  persuasive  in 
mg  victories  for  publishers;  if  that  were  determining  rates  lor  other  cities  of  corn- 
true  there  would  be  no  more  arbitration;  parable  size;  the  principle  that  the  em- 

^t  they  were  uniformly  fair  and.  with  ployer  should  be  allowed  to  divide  the  40- 

rapci  t  to  working  rules  and  principles  of  hour  work  week  into  a  6-Uay  or  6-day  week 
mpioynient,  the  arbitration  decisions  of  the  of  shorter  days;  the  principle  of  paying  not 

fiave  set  a  pace  and  fixed  safer  more  than  the  night  rate  for  split  shifts;  the 

models  to  be  followed  in  the  settlement  of  principle  that  apprentice  ratios  are  based  on 
similar  differences  in  other  cities.  total  numbe-r  of  men  employed;  the  prin- 

As  an  outstanding  example,  a  Detroit  eiple  that  contracts  should  be  for  longer 
case  may  be  cited.  At  the  height  of  CIO  Periods  than  one  year. 

hysteria,  pressroom  employes  on  a  Detroit  The  Chairman  also  participated  on  behalf 
Pawr  staged  a  sit-down.  It  was  not  a  of  publishers  in  meetings  with  International 
violation  ol  the  contract  as  it  had  been  an  Union  officers  from  which  were  issued  more 

?**''/*  shop.  The  presses  of  this  newspaper  than  a  score  of  rulings  to  settle  disputes, 

nw  been  euceesslully  operated  by  about  interpret  contract  obligations  and,  in  some 
*9  per  cent,  fewer  journeymen  in  the  press  instances,  write  complete  contracts  for  local 
^ws  than  the  number  provided  in  the  parties  where  strikes  or  other  unusual  cir- 
iietroit  contract.  However,  the  sitdown  cumstances  had  thrown  the  issue  before  the 
lorced  the  employer  to  agree  to  accept  the  International  Boards.  These  boards  also  is- 


The  paiicrhandler  arbitration  listed  was 
the  first  on  record  involving  a  local  union 
of  paiierhandlers  and  an  important  feature 
of  the  decision  was  the  ruling  against  the 
union’s  attempt  to  fix  a  crew  size.  The 
argument  for  a  minimum  crew  size  require¬ 
ment  was  dismissed  and  the  publisher’s  con¬ 
tention  for  the  right  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  employed  was  sustained. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  analysis  of  the 
many  wage  issue  determinations  in  arbi¬ 
tration,  but  they  were  notably  more  uni¬ 
form  and  consistent  with  the  trends  of  busi¬ 
ness  than  are  settlements  made  in  concilia¬ 
tion  because  they  are  based  upon  rules  of 
sound  economics  for  the  most  part,  rather 
than  upon  a  careless  barter  system  through 
which  one  side  or  the  other  may  obtain  an 
advantage  by  threat  or  pressure. 

CONTRACT  IMPROVEMENTS 

Punitive  demands  such  as  restrictions  of 
the  right  to  transfer,  iienalty  rates  for  in¬ 
convenient  hours  and  dates  of  public.ation, 
and  padding  of  payrolls  through  unneces¬ 
sarily  high  crew  sizes,  do  not  creep  into 
contracts  via  arbitration.  Such  impositions 
are  established  generally  by  unwise  conces¬ 
sions  made  in  conciliation,  often  originating 
in  contracts  for  cities  where  the  condition 
does  not  actually  apply.  Conversely,  con¬ 
ditions  which  employes  may  contend  are 
unfair  to  them  are  more  apt  to  be  relieved 
in  arbitration. 

Many  struck- work  and  strike-boycott- 
lockout  and  other  essential  clauses  of  con¬ 
tracts,  which  are  dependent  for  effectiveness 
more  upon  wording  than  upon  conditions 
imposed,  have  reached  a  near  standard  of 
clearness  in  the  last  year  as  they  have  been 
written  and  included  in  a  greater  number  of 
contracts  and  underwritten  by  a  number 
of  International  Unions.  This  advance  reg¬ 
isters  a  long  step  tow.ard  perfection  of  labor 
contracts  to  a  point  where  differences  over 
interpretation  will  diminish  or  disappear. 

Very  often  the  disputes  which  the  Spe- 
ei.al  Standing  Committee  is  called  upon  to 
settle  with  Intern.ilional  Unions  spring  up 
from  the  f.aet  that  unusual  and  untested 
language  appeared  in  the  local  contract. 

Those  publishers  taking  advantage  of  the 
resources  of  the  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  office,  who  were  negotiating  contracts 
for  the  first  time  with  newer  groups,  have 
been  able  to  obtain  better  types  of  agree¬ 
ments  than  have  ever  previously  been  ne¬ 
gotiated.  For  the  first  time,  form  contracts 
in  all  trades  have  been  accepted  locally  and 
later  approved  in  lull  by  International 
Unions  in  a  number  of  Jurisdictions.  Such 
new  groups  as  papcrhandlcrs  are  operating 
under  types  of  contract  especially  designed 
to  protect  managerial  prerogatives  and  pre¬ 
vent  unnecessary  dispute.  They  are  more 
satisfactory  to  both  sides  than  the  hit  or 
miss  type  of  contracts  frequently  agreed  to 
in  original  recognitions  of  unions,  where 
adequate  advice  and  preparation  of  such 
negotiation  Is  neglected. 

UNION  CONTRACTS 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31.  1938, 
ANPA  members  reported  to  the  office  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  438  new  con¬ 
tracts  negotiated  with  the  five  mechanical 
trades  long  dealt  with  and  132  new  contracts 
with  newer  union  groups.  These  and  all 
other  contracts  now  on  file  are  as  follows: 
Mechanical  Departments  (ANPA  members 
only) 

Typographical  Contracts  .  249 

Typographical  Contracts  (verbal)..  24 

Pressmen  Contracts  .  161 

Pressmen  Contracts  (verbal) .  30 

Stereotyiier  Contracts  .  128 

Stereotyper  Contracts  (verbal)....  34 

Photo-Engraver  Contracts  .  45 

Photo-Engraver  Contracts  (verbal) .  7 

Mailer  Contracts  .  66 

Mailer  Contracts  (verbal) .  2 

News  and  Editorial  Departments  (All  U.  S 
Newspapers) 

Open  Shop  Contracts,  Guild...  46 


Total  .  11 

Circulution,  Business  and/or  -Advertis¬ 
ing  Deimrtments  (.5  Guild,  5 

AF  of  L) .  10 

I’aiM-rhandlers  .  13 

Carriers  and  Newsboys .  6 

Huildim  Service  .  7 

Truck  Drivers  .  10 

Othe.s  .  7 

•  Since  the  June  conference  of  all  pub¬ 
lishers  and  associations,  only  2  closed 
(Guild)  sliop  contracts  have  been  signed. 

The  strung  unionization  movement  in 
other  business  ami  industry  stimulated  or¬ 
ganization  in  various  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  on  iiewspaiicrs  previously  non-union 
or  ui>cn  slio|)  and  encouraged  organization 
pn  the  iiart  of  many  professional,  clerical, 
and  unskilli-d  groups,  never  previously  in¬ 
terested  in  union  movements. 

There  has  been  within  the  year  about 
.'10%  increase  in  the  number  of  mailer 
unions  negotiating  contracts  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  iihoto-engraver  unions  negotiating 
is  almost  as  large. 

PRESSMEN’S  AGREEMENT  KENEWFJ) 

The  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  of  North  America  and 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  demonstrated  the  mutual  ailvantages  of 
harmonious  industrial  relations  by  renewing 
at  Washington,  D.  C..  on  December  10.  1037, 
the  International  Arbitration  Agreement. 
The  old  International  Agreement  expired 
March  31,  1938,  and  by  that  date  there  were 
already  executed  15%  more  new  Individual 
Agreements  by  local  parties  than  had  been 
executed  during  the  five-year  term  of  the 
preceding  agreement. 

Renewal  of  the  International  Agreement 
marks  continuation  of  a  basis  for  peaceful 
relationships  that  is  unparalleled  in  any 
other  business  or  industry.  Begun  in  1902, 
arbitration  relations  with  the  IPP&AU  of  NA 
have  continued  almost  without  break.  The 
agreement  extends  for  another  five  years  and 
in  its  present  form  has  been  In  .pApst-,  over 
15  years. 

Its  chief  advantage  to  employers  is  uninter¬ 
rupted  operation.  That  it  has  corresponding 
economic  advantages  to  employes  is  indi- 
Gated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In¬ 
dex  of  wage  trends  in  recent  decades,  which 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  gain  by  press¬ 
men  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  gain 
experienced  by  other  trades. 

Likewise,  other  trades  which  in  1922  did 
not  renew  International  Arbitration  Agree¬ 
ments  because  employers  would  not  agree 
with  them  to  exempt  laws  from  arbitration, 
have  not  come  as  near  as  have  the  pressmen 
in  attaining  the  things  they  were  setting  out 
after  when  they  permitted  the  old  agree¬ 
ments  to  expire.  For  instance,  the  stereo¬ 
typers’  union  did  not  wish  to  renew  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  pressmen  because  it  wished 
to  have  the  union’s  law  regarding  the  man¬ 
ning  ol  machinery  exempt  from  arbitration. 
The  pressmen  submit  their  manning  laws  to 
arliitration.  It  is  significant  that  only 
19.6%  of  stereotyper  contracts  recognize  a 
manning  provision  or  minimum;  whereas, 
almost  80%  of  pressmen  contracts  recognize 
a  manning  limitation. 

STEREOTYPER  lAA 

On  March  3,  103S,  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  met  in  Chicago  with  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  International  Stereo- 
typers'  and  Electrotypers’  Union,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  International  Union,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  an  International 
Arbitration  Agreement. 

The  Siiecial  Standing  Committee  indicated 
willingness  of  publishers  to  re-enter  an  In¬ 
ternational  Agreement  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  recently  renewed  with  pressmen,  and 
reported  no  deviation  from  the  position 
taken  by  the  ANPA  in  1922.  when  the  As¬ 
sociation  refused  to  renew  International  Ar¬ 
bitration  Agreements  unless  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  everything  pertaining  to  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  could  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  arbitration. 

A  harmonious  understanding  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  was  arrived  at  and  the  IS&EU  Board  of 
Directors  will  formulate  recommendations 
and  report  to  the  1038  convention  ol  the 
union. 

During  the  year,  three  meetings  were  held 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  SSC  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  IS&EU  Board  of  Directors 
in  an  endeavor  to  clarify  application  of  the 
union's  40-hour  law  with  respect  to  foremen. 
The  need  for  interpretation  was  mutually- 
recognized  because  of  numerous  local  dis¬ 
putes  on  the  point.  In  March  it  was  agreed 
to  submit  the  Special  Standing  Committee’s 
contentions  to  the  IS&EU  Board  of  Directors 
and  meanwhile  status  quo  conditions  in  line 
with  those  contentions  are  prevailing  in  cities 
where  disputes  on  loremanship  clauses  re¬ 
main  unsettled. 

ARBITR.ATION  OBLIG.AnONS 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  arbitration 
obligations  in  contracts.  In  a  few  cities, 
unions,  believing  they  had  greater  strength 
without  arbitration,  have  opposed  continuing 
such  commitments,  but  the  net  change  in 
all  trades,  except  photo-engravers,  shows  an 
increase  in  arbitration  obligations. 

An  inci-ease  in  the  agreements  to  arbitrate 
docs  not  mean  an  increase  in  arbitrations 
held.  In  pressmen  contriicts,  for  instance, 
72%  had  arbitration  agreements  in  1037, 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Dailies  Must  Oppose  Use  of 
Radio  to  Impair  Democracy 

Utilization  of  This  Powerful  Propaganda 
Instrument  by  Totalitarian  Countries  Is 
Cited  in  ANPA  Radio  Committee  Report 


“THE  NEWSPAPERS  of  the  United 
States,  enjoying  a  freedom  guaran¬ 
teed  by  die  first  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  have  the  duty  to  protect  not 
only  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  but  all 
the  rights  and  liberties  granted  to  our 
people  under  the  Constitution.  Seeing 
that  in  other  countries.  Radio  has 
been  used  as  a  weapon  to  destroy 
liberty,  we  must  solemnly  imdertake 
to  see  that  it  does  not  happen  here. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib¬ 
erty.  Quite  aside  from  the  friendly 
competition  between  the  newspapers 
and  the  broadcasters,  the  inescapable 
task  of  the  American  press  is  to  guard 
against  any  encroachment  upon 
American  democracy  by  the  Federal 
government  with  Radio  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  political  power.” 

Thus  gravely  did  the  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ANPA  present  its  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  annual  convention  in  New 
York  this  week  through  the  medium 
of  its  annual  report.  The  committee 
also  presented  a  detailed  discussion  of 
laws  and  policies  affecting  radio,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  air,  influence  of  radio, 
news  broadcasts  and  newspaper  con¬ 
trol  of  radio. 

The  report  follows: 

REFOKT  or  THE  RADIO  COMMITTEE 
The  work  of  your  committee  since  the  con¬ 
vention  in  1037  has  been  severely  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  death  of  our  beloved  chair¬ 
man.  E.  B.  Harris,  who  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Richmond.  Indiana  in  October. 

Mr.  Harris  will  be  lony  remembered  for 
his  constructive  work  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  Press-Radio  Bu¬ 
reau  as  an  instrumentality  of  co-operation 
between  the  newspapers,  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  broadcasters.  But.  reaching 
beyond  his  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Press-Radio  Bureau.  Hr.  Harris,  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  active  and  useful  career,  had 
devoted  much  time,  energ'y  and  fruitful 
thinking  to  the  subject  of  Radio  in  its 
political,  economic  and  social  aspects,  and 
particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the 
Press. 

Immediately  after  the  1937  convention, 
Mr,  Harris  undertook  highly  important 
studies  of  the  latest  developments  in  Radio, 
and  especially  those  changes  which  have 
emphasized  the  potentialities  of  radio  as  a 
medium  of  propatranda.  The  onset  of  a 
fatal  illness  in  the  late  summer  of  19.T7 
forced  him  to  diminish  his  activities,  but 
he  retained  his  keen  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Radio  Committee  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

CompUrated  Subject 

Tour  committee  has  endeavored  to  carri¬ 
on  from  the  point  where  Mr.  Harris  unwil- 
linrly  relinquished  his  task.  We  recoimized 
at  the  outset  that  the  subject  of  Radio,  as 
our  chairman  stated  in  his  last  report,  “has 
many  complications  which  have  a  direct 
bearing,  not  only  upon  the  Press,  but  also 
upon  the  political,  social  and  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  events  of  the  past  year  all  over  the 
world  and  the  national  and  international 
situations  of  the  present  hour  emphasize 
the  sig-nificanee  of  Radio  as  a  social  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  a  vigilant  Press  cannot 
ignore.  In  the  totalitarian  countries,  radio 
has  been  made  an  instrument  of  dictatorship 
by  which  not  only  the  freedom,  but  the 
very  soul  of  the  P^ss,  has  been  destroyed. 
In  the  aggressor  nations,  the  newspapers 
have  become  nothing  but  the  servile  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  the  goveniment.  The  newspapers 
of  the  United  States,  enjoying  a  freedom 
guaranteed  by  the  first  Article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  have  the  duty  to  protect  not  only 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  but  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  granted  to  our  people  under 
the  Constitution.  Seeing  that  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Radio  has  been  used  as  a  weapon  to 
destroy  liberty,  we  must  solemnly  undertake 
to  see  that  it  shall  not  happen  here.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Quite  aside 
from  the  friendly  competition  between  the 
newspapers  and  the  broadcasters,  the  in¬ 
escapable  task  of  the  American  press  is  to 
gua^  against  any  encroachment  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  by  the  Federal  government 
with  Radio  as  an  instrument  of  political 
power. 


“Terrific  Potentialities” 

Aside  from  the  use  of  Radio  in  our  own 
country,  the  Press  of  America  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  terrific  potentialities  of  Radio  as 
an  instrument  of  propaganda  by  which  na¬ 
tion  speaks  to  nation.  The  r^io  stations 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Russia  and  Japan  are 
being  extensively  and  intensively  used  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  people  of  other  countries.  Only 
recently,  it  was  authoritatively  stated  that 
our  own  government  is  gravely  concerned 
over  the  intensive  propaganda  by  Germany 
and  Italy  in  the  South  American  countries. 
Much  of  this  propaganda  is  in  the  form  of 
radio  broadcasts  directed  toward  the  South 
American  republics  in  their  own  language. 
Russia  is  propagandizing  Jap.an;  Japan  is 
propagandizing  China;  Italy,  until  recently, 
was  propagandizing  against  Great  Britain  in 
Palestine  and  Arabia:  Germany  was  propa- 
gqmlizing  Austria  with  stupendous  effect. 

And  all  by  Radio! 

With  all  this  cumulative  evidence  as  to 
the  potentialities  of  Radio  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Democracy,  how  can  the  American 
Press  fail  to  consider,  study,  ponder  over, 
and  constantly  watch  the  progress  and  ten¬ 
dencies  of  broadcasting  in  our  own  land? 

Opixm  Misuse  of  Radio 
Your  Committee  takes  this  occasion  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  vigilance  of  the 
American  newspapers  toward  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  Radio  may  be  co-ordinated  into  a 
constant  and  effective  opposition  to  all 
tendencies  toward  the  misuse  of  Radio,  espe¬ 
cially  by  any  dominant  political  interest. 
Without  any  partisanship,  it  may  be  legiti¬ 
mately  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that 
the  present  national  Administration  has 
made  very  extensive  use  of  the  Radio  to 
explain  and  defend  its  policies,  and  only 
recently  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  his  eleventh  “fireside  talk"  to  the 
nation,  using  400  out  of  the  700  radio 
stations  in  the  country  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  a  precedent  which,  in  future  years, 
might  encourage  dictatorship. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that,  under 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
event  of  war  or  any  other  national  emerg¬ 
ency,  so  proclaimed  by  him.  is  empowered 
to  take  absolute  control  of  all  radio  facili¬ 
ties  and  over  all  broadcasting.  The  potenti¬ 
alities  of  such  an  act  in  the  direction  of 
Dictatorship  need  no  comment.  We  cannot 
come  to  grips  with  the  Radio  propaganda 
problem  merely  by  thinking  "It  can’t  happen 
here."  We  said  the  same  thing  about  the 
Spanish  influenza  when  it  broke  nut  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1918,  but  it  did  happen  here. 

Some  Current  Problems 

In  addition  to  the  use  and  misuse  of  Radio 
as  an  instrument  of  propaganda,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  the  following  problems 
properly  come  within  the  interest  of  this 
Association ; 

Laws  and  policies  controlling  radio  facili¬ 
ties  and  bro^casts  in  America. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Freedom  of 
the  Press  and  Free  Speech  can  be  paralleled 
in  “Freedom  of  the  Air.” 

The  influence  of  radio  broadcasts  upon 
the  mental,  moral  and  medical  habits  of  the 
American  people. 

The  many  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  the  broadcasting  of  news,  including 
sponsorship  of  news  on  the  air. 

Newspaper  ownership  or  control  of  radio 
facilities. 

Property  rights  in  news  and  piracy  of 
news  by  radio. 

The  development  of  facsimile  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

The  Press-Radio  Bureau  as  a  medium  of 
practical  co-oi)eration  among  newspapers, 
broadcasters  and  the  press  associations — 
and  continuance  of  the  Bureau  as  a  public 
service  to  radio  listeners. 

n 

LAWS  AND  POLICIES  AFFECTING  THE 
CONTROL  OF  RADIO 

Tour  Committee  suggests  that  future 
studies  of  this  problem  be  directed  toward 
keeping  the  final  control  of  radio  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  as  the  electe<i  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  People,  rather  than  in  the 
hands  of  the  Administration  in  power.  The 
present  system  of  Federal  licensing  for  a 
six-months  period  should  be  carefully 
studied.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  short-term  license  makes  the  broad- 
easters  unduly  sensitive,  if  not  subservient, 
to  the  Administration  in  power.  In  this 
connection.  Mr.  William  S.  Paley,  President 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  in  his 
recent  annual  report  said; 

“I  feel  quite  sure  that  nobody  really 
wants  to  keep  broadcastira;  in  a  position 
where  it  might  some  day  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  pleasing  those  in  power  in  order 
to  continue  to  exist.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wise  tar  the  American  people  to  allow  the 
whole  broadcasting  structure  to  continue  to 
rest  on  such  a  weak  foundation." 


Along  with  the  license-term,  a  collateral 
question  is  the  advisability  of  taxing  licenses 
or  charging  a  fee.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
cost  of  broadcasting  is  paid  by  the  listeners, 
through  license  taxes  upon  receiving  sets. 

In  our  own  country,  there  is  no  tax  upon 
broadcasting,  except  the  ordinary  corpora¬ 
tion.  business  and  income  taxes;  there  is  no 
tax  upon  the  radio  listener  except  possibly 
a  sales  tax  upon  his  set.  Advertising  reve¬ 
nue  chiefly  supports  American  broadcasting. 
For  1937.  this  revenue  was  estimated  at 
$141,000,000.  The  question  is  whether  the 
broadcasters  should  enjoy  the  use  of  a 
domain  which  belongs  to  the  people  without 
paying  for  the  privilege.  Your  Committee 
urges  further  study  of  this  highly  important 
problem. 

Ill 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  AIR 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  much 
public  discussion,  in  print  and  speech,  about 
“Freedom  of  the  Air.”  It  is  evident  that 
many  persons  believe  that  the  principles 
of  liberty  which  are  embodied  in  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  guarantee¬ 
ing  Freedom  of  the  Press.  Free  Speech  and 
Free  Assembly,  are  also  applicable  to  radio. 
We  quote  again  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  President  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  He  said: 

“America’s  great  glory  is  freedom  of  the 
press,  of  speech,  of  assembl.v.  None  of  these 
h.as  been  achieved  accidentally  or  maintained 
idly.  Today,  1  believe  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  freedom  of  broadcasting  takes  its  place 
in  importance  alongside  them.” 

In  the  same  report.  Mr.  Paley  maintains 
that  the  only  reason  there  is  Federal  regu¬ 
lation  of  broadcasting  is  because  the  num¬ 
ber  of  channels  is  limited. 

The  more  generally  aceepted  legal  doc¬ 
trine  is  that  the  radio  spectrum  is  public 
domain  and  must  bo  used  in  “the  public  in¬ 
terest,  convenience  and  necessity”.  TTie  pres¬ 
ent  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  frequently  and  publicly  de¬ 
clared  that  broadcasters  are  not  owners  hut 
are  operating  with  borrowed  facilities.  And 
the  Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce.  in  a  recent  .address  to  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  said; 

“You  broadcasters  are  the  custodians  of 
one  of  the  people’s  most  valuable  natural 
resources.  ’The  magic  of  science  has  placed 
in  your  hands  the  temporary  control  of  the 
greatest  method  of  mass  communication  ever 
devised  by  the  genius  of  man. 

“1  use  the  word  ’temporary’  with  purpose. 
Be<‘au8e  this  great  resource,  this  indefinable 
something  the  engineers  call  the  ether,  has 
been  and  should  forever  be  inalienahl.v  re¬ 
served  to  the  people.  You  are  the  trustees.” 

The  president  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company.  Mr.  Lenox  Riley  Lohr.  in  a 
recent  address,  carefully  drew  a  distinction 
between  Freedom  of  the  Air  and  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  or  Freedom  of  Speech.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  newspaper  publisher  has 
the  right  to  print  what  he  thinks  best,  and 
every  one  in  America  hag  the  right  to  speak 
his  opinion  in  public;  but.  for  purely  prac¬ 
tical  reasons,  a  similar  liberty  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  r.adio.  “Therefore.”  he  said, 
“we  do  not  have  freedom  of  speech  per  se 
over  the  radio.” 

IV 

INFLI’ENCE  OF  RADIO 

Your  Committee  believes  that  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  consider  the  influence  of  radio 
upon  the  American  people,  not  for  competi¬ 
tive  reasons,  but  for  sociological  reasons.  In 
this  we  arc  corroborated  by  the  principal 
broadcasting  interests  and  by  important  edu¬ 
cational.  religious,  medical  and  civic  groups 
who  survey  this  field.  Several  happenings  of 
the  past  year  have  emphasized  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  such  studies.  One  was  the  so-called 
“Mae  West  incident”.  Another  was  a  de¬ 
mand  in  Congress  for  censorship  of  radio 
programs  to  eliminate  broadcasts  of  the 
“gang-buster”  type.  Your  Committee  offers 
no  suggestion  at  this  time,  other  than  con¬ 
tinued  watchfulness.  It  ma.v  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  many  radio  listeners  are  ap- 
parentl.v  suggestible  and  seem  to  respond 
quickly  to  radio  programs  and  radio  adver¬ 
tising  having  to  do  with  mental,  moral  and 
physical  habits.  Approximately  one  third 
of  radio  advertising  comes  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  or  dispensers  of  food,  drugs,  bev¬ 
erages  and  other  products  which  may  be 
described  as  “habit-forming”.  And  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Congress  has  recently 
passed,  and  the  President  has  signed  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Act.  giving  larger  powers  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  regulate 
the  advertising  of  such  products. 

V 

NEWS  BROADCASTS 
Four  years  ago.  just  after  the  Press-Radio 
Bureau  had  begun  operations,  news  broad¬ 
casts  had  reached  a  minimum.  Today,  there 
is  more  news  on  the  air  than  ever  before. 


Its  volume  is  enormous  and  its  variMj 
numerous.  In  fact,  there  is  a  qnet»i« 
whether  “news  on  the  air”  has  not  readM 
the  saturation  point.  In  addition  to  tb, 
regular  reports  and  special  bulletins  of  the 
Press-Radio  Bureau,  there  are  broadcasts  oI 
news  furnished  direct  to  radio  stations  « 
sponsors,  by  the  press  associations  and  other 
agencies.  There  are  also  commentators  im 
dramatized  news.  And,  in  addition  to  u: 
these,  an  enormous  amount  of  so-called 
“news”  flooding  in  from  European  and  other 
foreign  countries  by  short-wave,  available 
to  millions  of  American  listeners. 

No  conclusive  statistics  appear  to  exist  n 
to  the  effect  of  news  broadcasts  upon  nevi- 
paper  circulation.  One  fact,  however,  a 
outstanding;  In  1922,  when  radio  broad¬ 
casting  was  in  its  infancy,  there  were  only  i 
few  thousand  receiving  sets  in  the  entire 
country;  today,  the  total  number  of  reeeiT- 
ing  sets  is  estimated  as  high  as  37.000.000 
Sixteen  years  ago  there  were  2.382  daib 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  with  a  total 
daily  circulation  of  29.780,328;  today  thm 
are  about  2,000  daily  newspapers  in  this 
country  with  a  total  circulation  of  41.488.- 
917.  In  other  words,  since  the  advent  sf 
radio,  newspaper  circulation  has  increased 
more  than  33  per  cent,  and  today’s  total  b 
the  greatest  in  history. 

With  regard  to  commercial  sponsorship  ol 
news  broadcasts,  opinions  differ.  There  b  a 
great  deal  of  sponsored  news  on  the  air  today 
and  several  kinds  of  sponsorship.  Some  spon¬ 
sors  buy  the  news  direct  from  a  nevi 
service  and  use  it  as  they  please.  Others 
merely  advertise  in  conjunction  with  news 
but  do  not  edit  the  news.  Some  sponsors 
try  to  make  their  advertising  sound  like  a 
part  of  the  news  itself,  by  using  such  phrases 
as  “Here’s  a  special  Sponsor's  Product  Bul¬ 
letin!  Sponsor’s  Product  will  cure  a  head- 
a<‘he  in  remarkably  quick  time,  etc.”  We 
must  note  in  that  connection  that  quite  a 
few  news  sponsors  are  manufacturers  ol 
drugs  or  pharmaceutical  products  which  may 
be  classed  as  habit-forming,  and  for  some  of 
them  the  advertisers  claim  almost  magical 
properties. 

In  the  American  newspapers  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  for  an  advertiser  to  sponsor 
news  or  to  identify  his  product  with  the 
news.  The  postal  laws  forbid  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  advertising  in  news  form  unless  such 
notices  are  unmistakably  identified  as  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  radio  there  is  at  least  s 
tendency  for  the  news  to  be  identified  with 
the  sponsor  and  his  product. 


NEWSPAPER  CONTROL  OF  RADIO 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  in 
recent  yesLrs  is  the  increasing  number  ol 
radio  stations  under  newspaper  ownership, 
control  or  aCBliation.  It  is  reported  on  ap¬ 
parently  good  authority  that  211,  or  nearly 
one  third  of  the  728  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States,  are  identified  with  newspaper 
interests.  The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  clearly  indicated  that  this  it  t 
problem,  but  the  Commission  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  formulating  a  clear  and  definite 
policy  toward  newspaper  ownership  of  radio 
facilities.  During  the  past  year,  several  ap¬ 
plications  from  newspapers  for  radio  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  rejected,  while  others  have 
been  granted-  Only  last  month  the  Com¬ 
mission  seemed  to  reverse  itself  on  the  qtw- 
tion  quite  suddenly.  First,  the  Commission 
reject^  an  application  from  a  newspaper 
to  acquire  a  radio  station,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  only  one  newspaper  and  ooe 
radio  station  in  the  particular  town. 
than  a  month  later,  the  Commission  author¬ 
ized  a  newspaper  to  purchase  a  radio  station 
in  a  city  where  there  is  only  one  newspaper 
and  one  radio  station.  In  the  first  case,  the 
Commission  held  that  "there  should  be  com¬ 
petition  between  broadcast  stations  and  new- 
papers”:  in  the  second  case,  the  Commission 
decided  that  “its  duty  is  not  to  regulate 
newspapers,  but  radio.”  In  the  meantime- 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  ruling  on  another  case, 
declared : 

“We  know  of  no  provision,  or  statute  or 
rule  of  law  which  forbids  broadcasting  by 
the  owner  of  a  newspaper.” 

In  Congress  there  have  been  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  create  legislation  to  divorce  newe- 
papers  from  radio  but  none  has  ever  come  to 
a  vote. 

VII 

PROPERTY  BIGHTS  IN  NEWS  AND 
PIRACY 

No  outstanding  advances  have  been  maw 
in  the  past  year  in  the  safeguarding  of  th» 
property  rights  of  newspapers  and  pres- 
associations  in  the  news  which  they  gathw 
The  KVOS  case,  which  was  dismissed  hy 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  a  tech¬ 
nicality,  has  not  been  pressed  again  to  • 
final  decision  on  the  right  of  a  radio  station 
to  broadcast  news  which  has  previously  bew 
published  in  a  newspaper.  However,  the 
property  right  in  news  has  previously 
affirmed  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  during  the  past  year,  moat  broadcaster* 
have  manifested  a  desire  to  obtain  news  f^ 
reliable  sources  under  agreement  or  contract, 
rather  than  to  “lift”  from  the  newspapef* 
With  regard  to  a  few  radio  stations  just  to- 
side  the  border  of  Mexico,  the  situation  1* 
not  so  satisfactory.  These  stations  take  ne*; 
from  Mexican  or  American  newspapers 
broadcast  it  into  the  Uniteil  States.  Ho*' 
ever,  as  a  result  of  the  Pan  American  Bad'® 
Treaty  adopted  in  Havana  late  in 
is  hoped  that  this  practice  will  be  eliminated 
This  treaty  has  not  yet  been  ratified. 

A  large  number  of  European 
tions  broatlcast  so-called  “news”  direrim 
toward  the  United  States  and  South  Amen» 
and  it  is  possible  for  radio  stations  aif 
certain  newspapers  in  the  Western 
sphere  to  "pick  up”  information  sbotn 
iContitmed  on  page  32) 
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Committee  on  Trial  Publicity 
Renders  Detailed  Report 


Agreements  and  Differences  Between  Press, 
Radio  and  Bor  Groups  on  Numerous  Points 
Are  Recited  to  ANPA  Membership 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  longest  and 
most  comprehensive  report  pre¬ 
sented  for  consideration  of  ANPA 
members  at  their  annual  convention 
in  New  York  this  week  was  that  of 
the  Committee  on  Publicity  of  Court 
Proceedings.  The  committee  has  been 
at  work  continuously  since  January, 
1936,  weighing  and  considering  the 
many  complex  legal  and  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  surrounding  the  activities  of  re¬ 
porters,  i^otographers,  radio  repre¬ 
sentatives,  judges  and  lawyers  during 
trials  in  which  there  is  great  public 
interest. 

ITie  vital  point  covering  the  use  of 
cameras  should,  the  ANPA  committee 
feels,  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  trial  judge,  who  has  ample 
authority  under  his  contempt  power 
to  regulate  the  procedure. 

The  detailed  report  follows: 

EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICITY 
OF  COURT  PROCEEDINGS 
Your  Special  Committee  on  Cooperation 
between  the  Press,  Radio  and  Bar  begs  leave 
to  make  the  following  report: 

This  Committee  was  appointed  in  January. 
1936,  and  has  labored  continuously  ever 
since  to  work  out.  in  conjunction  with  sim¬ 
ilar  committees  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  an  agreement  as  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  ought  to  govern  the  reporting 
by  press  and  radio  of  what  goes  on  in  our 
courts. 

The  task  has  not  been  easy,  for  some  of 
the  differences  in  viewpoint,  which  the  com¬ 
mittees  attempted  to  reconcile,  were  ex¬ 
treme.  Nor  is  the  task  complete,  for  some 
of  the  differences  remain  to  be  composed, 
challenging  the  ingenuity  of  all  parties  in 
interest,  through  some  future  agency,  to  find 
solutions.  But  the  study  thus  far  made  has 
at  least  shown  us  all  that  we  agree  essen¬ 
tially  upon  the  objectives  to  be  achieved  and 
upon  many,  if  not  all.  of  the  means  best 
designed  to  reach  it.  We  have  found  what 
we  can  agree  upon  and  what  we  cannot  agree 
upon. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee 
frals  justified  in  presenting  to  this  conven¬ 
tion  a  report  of  just  where  the  project  stands. 

Newton  D.  Baker’s  Report 
Following  a  year  of  discussion  among  the 
members  of  each  of  three  committees,  and 
a  general  meeting  of  the  three  committees 
themselves,  the  original  Chairman  of  the 
Bar  Committee,  the  late  Newton  D.  Baker, 
was  agreed  on  to  write  a  report  which 
should  summarize  the  efforts  and  results  of 
the  committees'  labors. 

Mr.  Baker  performed  this  delicate  task 
with  his  accustomed  skill  and  produced  in 
the  main  a  document  which  impressed  the 
members  of  all  three  committees  as  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  eloquent  statement  of  the  problem 
and  the  agreements  reached.  But  there  were 
several  minor  points  and  one  extremely  vital 
question  upon  which  the  newspaper  groups 
felt  that  he  had  misapprehend^  their  atti¬ 
tude. 

The  Baker  Report,  (Appendix  "A”),  was 
printed  about  a  year  ago  and  before  it  was 
promulgated  the  newspaper  spokesmen  called 
to  his  attention  the  statements  in  his  report 
from  which  the.v  were  compelled  to  dissent 
as  not  representing  an  accurate  recital  of 
what  had  taken  place.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Baker  immediately  wrote  out  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  felt 
that  their  itosition  had  not  been  reflected 
coirectly  in  several  particulars,  and  this 
acknowledgment  was  printed  as  part  of 
the  report  itself,  in  the  form  of  an  Adden¬ 
dum.  (.Appendix  “B”),  in  which  the  con¬ 
flicting  views  were  summarized. 

The  vital  point  referred  to  related  to  the 
Use  of  cameras  in  court.  Speaking  generally, 
our  conference  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
very  large  sentiment  among  American  law¬ 
yers  in  favor  of  very  drastic  curtailment,  if 
not  complete  prohibition  of  the  presence 
and  use  of  cameras  in  court  rooms  during 
the  progress  of  trials.  The  issue  was  thrashed 
out  at  great  length  in  the  general  meeting 
of  the  three  committees,  and  the  newspaper 
^oups  were  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Baker  quite  clearly  understood  the  sharp 
difference  in  viewpoint  between  the  law 
^oup  and  the  newspaper  groups.  When 
he  came  to  write  his  report,  however,  Mr. 
Baker  stated  that  “the  committee  is  unani¬ 
mous  in  recommending  that  the  use  of  <’am- 


eras  in  the  court  room  should  be  only  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  trial 
judge  and  the  consent  of  counsel  for  the 
accusetl  in  criminal  cases  and  of  counsel 
for  both  parties  in  civil  cases.”  No  such 
unanimity  of  opinion  was  actually  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  conference,  nor  does  it  exist 

The  ANPA  Attitude 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Committee  was  stated 
very  well  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  Addendum  to  the  report  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to: 

"The  law  requires  that  trials  shall  be 
public;  and  the  appellate  courts  have  re¬ 
peatedly  held  that  the  requirement  is  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  attendance  of  the  press.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  distress  principals  or  wit¬ 
nesses  to  attend,  their  ‘right  of  privacy’  in 
a  dispute  which  the  public,  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  its  courts,  is  called  upon  to 
adjudicate,  is  a  legalistic  anomaly.  The 
public  has.  by  constitutional  guarantee,  the 
right  to  the  most  complete  Information  as 
to  what  is  afoot  in  its  courts.  A  picture 
may  be  as  informing  as  columns  of  type. 
Provided  the  picture  is  made  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  decorum  of  the  court,  or  other¬ 
wise  obstructing  the  ends  of  justice,  the 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  has  the  right  under 
the  existing  law  both  to  make  the  picture 
and  to  print  it. 

•‘This  right — which  is  part  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  privilege  of  the  press  to  print  the 
news,  and  also  part  of  the  people‘s  consti¬ 
tutional  right  to  be  informed  by  its  free 
and  full  publication — the  publisher  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  not  prepared  to 
disavow.” 

Your  Committee  takes  the  position  that 
the  entire  matter  of  photography  in  court 
rooms  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  judge,  who  has  ample  authority 
under  his  contempt  power  to  regulate  the 
procedure.  The  Committee  feels  that  to  re¬ 
quire  the  consent  of  counsel  for  the  accused 
in  criminal  cases  and  of  counsel  on  both 
sides  in  civil  cases  would  result,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  in  no  photographs  being 
taken  at  all.  and  this  result,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  would  substantially  in¬ 
fringe  upon  the  right  and,  in  effect,  upon 
the  obligations  of  the  American  press. 

When  the  19.37  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  was 
held,  the  matter  was  in  so  involved  a  con¬ 
dition  that  your  Committee  felt  it  wiser  not 
to  make  a  report,  a  view  in  which  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
Committee  concurred. 

Bar  Assoetatlon  Arts 

In  September,  however,  the  Addendum  to 
the  Baker  report  having  been  prepared  and 
incorporated  therein,  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  decided  to  act  on  the  rei>ort  of  the 
committees  as  it  then  stood.  In  aocordanec 
with  this  decision  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  passed  a  resolution  approving  such 
parts  of  the  Baker  report  as  had  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  newspaper  groups  and  con¬ 
tinuing  its  committee,  with  instructions  to 
make  a  further  effort  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  on  the  points  still  in  dispute. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  action  be  taken  now  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  your  Board  of  Directors  approve<I 
this  recommendation  as  well  as  the  Baker 
report  with  amendments  as  outlined,  on 
February  11  and  again  on  April  4.  In 
short,  your  Committee  recommends  that  this 
convention  approve  the  Baker  report,  which 
is  really  the  report  of  the  three  joint  com¬ 
mittees.  of  which  Mr.  Baker  was  merely  as- 
signetl  to  be  the  mouthpiece,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amendments: 

On  Page  2:  Change  address  of  Mr.  Eman¬ 
uel  I-evi  to  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
and  Chicago  American,  instead  of  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  as  it  now  appears. 

On  Page  2;  Add  a  line  stating  that  Mr. 
Roy  C.  Holliss,  of  the  New  York  News,  at 
his  own  request  resigned  from  the  Committee 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Harvey 
Dcuell.  also  of  the  New  York  News. 

On  Page  18:  Insert  the  following  para¬ 
graph.  with  centered  subhead,  directly  after 
the  paragraph  ending  with  the  words  “im¬ 
personal  and  unbiased”: 

“USB  OF  CAMERAS  IN  COURT 
“Tour  Committee  reports  that  its  negotia¬ 
tions  have  so  far  failed  to  produce  an  agree¬ 
ment  as  between  the  bar  and  the  press  on 
the  use  of  cameras  in  court  rooms.  Tour 
Committee,  in  its  conferences,  advanced  the 
view  that  the  only  limitation  upon  the  use 
of  c-ameras  in  court  rooms  should  be  the 
diHcretioii  of  the  trial  judge,  who  has  ample 
power  to  regulate  the  matter.  The  repre- 
s»'ntativei*  of  the  bar  held  out  for  a  more 
re -ii'ition.  namely,  that  the  use  of 
l•!:m  laa  in  the  court  room  should  be  only 


with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
trial  judge  and  the  consent  of  counsel  for 
the  accused  in  criminal  cases  and  of  counsel  ^ 
lor  both  parties  in  civil  cases. 

“Your  Committee  recommends  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  effort  be  made  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
of  minds  on  this  subject.” 

On  Page  18:  Eliminate  the  paragraph 
reading.  “That  no  use  of  cameras  or  photo¬ 
graphic  appliances  be  permitted  in  the  court 
room,  either  during  the  session  of  the  court 
or  otherwise.‘’  Place  the  numeral  (3)  in 
parenthesis  before  the  paragraph  starting, 
“That  no  sound  registering  devices  for  pub¬ 
licity,”  etc. 

On  Page  19;  Kill  entire  page. 

On  Page  20 :  Kill  from  beginning  down 
to  paragraph  beginning,  “The  whole  subject 
of  sound  registering  devices  is  relatively 
new.” 

On  Page  21 :  In  the  sentence.  “We  are 
agreed  that  no  popular  referendum  ought  to 
be  taken  during  the  pendency  of  the  trial, 
and  a  majority  of  the  committee  feel  that 
newspaper  comment  upon  the  trial  should 
avoid  speculation  as  to  guilt  and  expressions 
of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  rulings  by  the 
court  or  testimony  by  particular  witnesses.” 
kill  the  phrase,  “a  majority  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  feel”,  so  that  the  sentence  as  amende<i 
would  read,  “We  are  agreed  that  no  popular 
referen<lum  ought  to  be  taken  during  the 
pendency  of  the  trial  and  that  newspaper 
comment  upon  the  trial  should  avoid  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  guilt  and  expressions  of  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  rulings  by  the  court  or 
testimony  by  particular  witnesses.” 

On  Page  21 :  Kill  entire  second  half  of  long 
paragraph  st.artlng  with  the  words,  “The 
inability  of  the  committee  to  agree,”  and 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
“either  for  or  against  the  accused.” 

Kiil  Entire  Addendum. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PAUL  BELLAMY,  Chairman 
Harvey  Deuell  Emanuel  Levi 

J,  R.  Knowland  A.  H.  Sulzberger 

W.  F.  Wiley 
■APPENDIX  “A” 

THE  BAKER  REPORT 
(To  read  as  amended  by  your  Committee, 
omit  part  appearing  in  brarkets  and  Insert 
part  printed  in  bold.) 

The  special  Committee  on  Cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Press.  Radio  and  Bar  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  trial  publicity  was  appointed  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  19;i6.  While  technically  a  special 

committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
it  is  in  fact  a  composite  body  consisting  of 
six  members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  appointed  by  its  President,  seven  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  newspaper  publishers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  five 
representatives  of  newspaper  editors  ap¬ 

pointed  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  of  representatives  of  publishers  and 
editors  were  made  in  response  to  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  stated  object  of 
the  committee’s  appointment  is  an  effort  to 
agree  upon  standards  of  publicity  of  ju¬ 
dicial  proceedings  and  methods  of  obtaining 
an  obser\*ance  (»f  them,  acceptable  to  the 
three  interests  represented. 

The  membership  of  the  three  groups  is  as 
follows: 

American  Bar  Association — 

Mr.  J.  W.  Farley,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  John  G.  Jackson,  New  York  City. 

Judge  Oscar  Hallam,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota, 

Mr.  Merritt  Lane.  Newark.  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  Giles  J.  Patterson,  Jacksonville. 
Florida. 

Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Chairman. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  (3iairman, 

Mr.  Emanuel  Levi  [Louisville  Courier- 
Journal]  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Colonel  R.  R.  McCormick.  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knowland.  Oakland  Tribune, 

Mr.  A.  H.  Sulzberger,  The  New  Y’ork 
Times. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wiley.  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

[Mr.  Roy  C.  Holliss,  The  New  York 
News] 

Mr.  Harvey  C.  Deuell,  New  York  News 

Mr.  Holliss  at  his  own  request,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  (kimmlttee,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Deuell, 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — 

Mr.  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian,  Michigan, 
•Telegram.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Tom  Wallace.  Lgiuisville  Times. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
Tribune, 


Mr.  David  Lawrence,  United  States 
News, 

Mr.  Albert  O.  H.  Grier,  Wilmington 
Journal-Every  Evening. 

The  Method  Followed 

Since  the  joint  committee  includes  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  not  lawyers  and  not  members 
of  the  .American  Bar  Association,  and  since 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  widely 
scattered  and  frequent  meetings  for  direct 
consultation  have  been  impossible,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  describe  the  method  fol¬ 
lowed  in  reaching  the  report  and  recommen¬ 
dations  herewith  submitted. 

After  the  selection  and  appointment  of  the 
several  members  of  three  component  parts 
of  the  committee,  a  preliminary  conference 
was  held  in  the  offices  of  The  New  York 
Times  in  New  York  City  on  the  24th  of 
April.  19.36.  By  way  of  preparation  for 
the  conference,  the  chairmen  of  the  three 
constituent  groups,  by  correspondence,  had 
undertaken  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  the  general 
subject  and  to  collect,  in  their  respective 
fields,  as  much  of  the  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  was  readily  available  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution.  Mr.  Giles  J.  Patterson  prepared 
and  circulated  a  comprehensive  examination 
of  the  American  and  English  authorities  deal¬ 
ing  with  cases  of  contempt  growing  out  of 
publicity  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  Mr.  A.  H.  Sulzberger 
of  The  New  York  Times  had  two  expert 
members  of  the  staff  of  that  paper  prepare 
resumes  of  the  subject  from  the  newspaper 
point  of  view.  IThese  were  submitted  in 
print  and  were  of  great  value. 

The  committee  had  before  it  confidential 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Publicity  in  Criminal  Trials,  which,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Judge  Oscar  Hallam. 
made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  attending  the  trial  of  Bruno  Richard 
H,auptmann.  This  valuable  report  was  not 
published  by  the  Association  for  the  reason 
that  before  it  eould  be  published,  the  so- 
called  “Hauptmann  Case”  took  a  new  and 
controversial  ttirn  centering  around  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Court  of  Pardons  of  that  state.  Into  this 
controversy  it  was  thought  improper  to  in¬ 
ject  the  American  Bar  Association  by  giving 
publicity  to  the  Hallam  report,  which  was 
of  course,  an  ex  parte  critique  of  a  situation 
which  had  suddenly  become  involved  in  a 
heated  political  controversy.  The  committee 
had.  however,  the  full  advantage  of  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  and  specialized  work  done  by  the 
Hall.am  Committee. 

No  Bibliography 

The  general  treatment  of  the  subject  In 
professional  and  general  literature,  examined 
by  the  committee,  has  been  extensive  but 
no  attempt  is  here  made  to  set  up  a 
bibliography  of  the  subject. 

At  the  preliminary  conference  in  New 
York,  the  day  was  spent  in  a  frank  Inter¬ 
change  of  views.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  it  was  agreed  that  the  chairmen 
of  the  three  sections  which  constitute  the 
special  committee  should  canvass,  by  per¬ 
sonal  consultation  and  correspondence,  the 
opinion  of  the  bodies  which  they  represent. 
On  the  basis  of  the  opinions  thus  gathered, 
the  sub-eommittee  was  directed  to  prepare 
a  preliminary  report  for  discussion  and 
criticism  by  the  entire  committee.  This  hav¬ 
ing  been  done,  a  full  and  final  meeting  of 
the  committee  was  held  at  New  York  on  the 
16th  day  of  January.  19.37.  which  approved 
and  authorized  the  submission  of  this  re¬ 
port  to  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  radically 
different  points  of  view,  it  was  natural  that 
there  should  develop  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Bar  on 
the  one  side  and  of  the  Press  on  the  other. 
These  differences  had  primarily  to  do  with 
the  best  method  of  attaining  the  common  ob¬ 
ject  rather  than  as  to  what  the  common 
object  was.  The  committee  is  unanimous 
in  believing  that  the  highest  interests  of  so¬ 
ciety  require  a  system  of  judicial  adminis¬ 
tration  which,  without  fear  or  favor,  will 
protect  the  rights  both  of  society  and  of 
persons  accused  of  breaching  its  peace.  We 
are  likewise  unanimous  in  believing  that  all 
extraneous  influences  which  tend  or  may 
tend,  to  create  favor,  prejudice,  or  passion 
should  be  eliminated. 

The  Judicial  Hierarchy 

The  complexity  of  our  problem  arises  from 
attempts  to  answer  the  question,  “What  are 
such  prejudicial  extraneous  Influences  and  by 
what  methods  shall  they  be  controlled?” 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  hierarchy  of 
the  judicial  system  consisting  of  Judges, 
lawyers,  court  attaches,  and  juries.  It  has 
come  down  to  us,  in  the  course  of  our  in¬ 
stitutional  development,  bound  and  sometimes 
inhibited  by  traditions  appropriate  enough 
under  simpler  conditions,  but  in  effect  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  soil  out  of  which  it  did  not  grow 
and  which  is  often  not  congenial  of  its  effec¬ 
tive  working.  The  whole  hierarchy  has  be¬ 
come  inextricably  entangled  in  politics,  and 
the  tradition  of  a  learned,  dispassionate,  and 
detached  judiciary  often  fails  badly  when 
judges  are  chosen  by  popular  election,  and 
judicial  tenure,  as  well  as  legitimate  aspira¬ 
tions  for  judicial  advancement,  depend,  not 
upon  capacity  or  character,  but  rather  upon 
subserviency  to  a  popular  opinion,  which,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  demands  of  judicial  office  but  in  fact 
responds  to  adroitness  in  the  arts  of  political 
appeal.  The  members  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  are  not  themselves  unanimous  either  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  evils  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  or  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  should 
be  corrected.  The  consequences  are.  of 
course,  not  always  uniformly  bad.  Many 
elected  judges  serve  with  devotion,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  distinction.  This  is  particularly 
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(Cimtinued  from  Page  19) 
true  in  smaller  communities  where  the  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  of  occupants  of  the  Bench 
are  widely  known  from  intimate  association. 
The  system  often  breaks  down  in  those  com¬ 
munities.  where  intimate  personal  knowledge 
is  impossible  and  where  the  political  process 
is  in  the  hands  of  machines  which  do  not 
scruple  to  repard  judicial  preferment  as  a 
patronape  asset.  In  these  circumstances, 
judpes  are  frequently  chosen  because  of  their 
political  usefulness,  and  sometimes  even 
when  they  have  come  to  be  judpes.  they  find 
it  Impossible  to  forpet  their  political  oblipa- 
tions. 

Bar  N’o  Lonper  a  Caste 
To  this  we  must  add  a  frank  recopnition 
of  the  chanpe  which  has  come  about  in  the 
lepal  profession  itself.  The  historical  po¬ 
sition  of  the  law,  as  one  of  the  three  learned 
professions,  has  been  chaiiped  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  professions  and  the  wide  dis¬ 
semination  of  education  on  relatively  hiph 
academic  levels.  The  Bar  is  no  lonper  a 
caste  poverned  by  an  internal  discipline  ap- 
plyinp  traditional  rules  of  behavior  and  re- 
quirinp  character  and  educational  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  set  it  apart.  The  multiplication 
of  day  and  nipht  law  schools  has  opened 
up  opportunity  for  entrance  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  which  did  not  exist  when  younp 
lawyers  were  trained  in  old  lawyers’  offices 
and  the  numlier  possible  to  be  trained  was 
limited  to  the  ability  of  old  lawyers  to  find 
accommodations,  in  their  offices,  and  leisure, 
in  their  lives,  to  act  as  puides  and  mentors 
to  younp  men.  Serious  and  partially  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  in 
the  process  of  beinp  made,  to  establish  in- 
creasinply  adequate  standards  for  admission 
to  the  Bar.  but  no  workable  tests  have  yet 
been  devised  by  which  character  qualifica¬ 
tions  can  be  certainly  measured  in  younp 
men  and  younp  women  who  have  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  the  temptations  and  dis¬ 
tractions  of  life.  As  a  consequence  the  Bars 
of  the  preat  cities  of  the  country  often  con¬ 
tain  relatively  younp  and  inexperienced  men 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  traditions  which 
used  to  restrain  the  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  but  are  rather  thrust  into  a  hiph  com¬ 
petitive  life,  trained  technically,  but  not 
disciplined  for  the  contest. 

The  Bar  has  always  been  reparded  as  the 
nursery  of  political  careers.  Lawyers  have, 
therefore,  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  seek 
publicity  for  their  professional  efforts  as  a 
basis  for  careers  which  they  hope  to  achieve 
either  on  the  Bench  or  in  executive  or  lepis- 
lative  office.  This  takes  place  in  a  country 
in  which  advertisinp  has  enormously  in¬ 
creased  in  volume  and  attained  a  competitive 
vividness  which  makes  the  vendors  of  all  ser¬ 
vices  or  wares  compete  for  attention  by 
spectacular  and  clamorous  appeals.  There 
is  enouph  of  the  old  tradition  left  about  the 
Bar  to  prevent  direct  advertisinp.  but  the 
indirect  form  of  advertisinp  one’s  profes¬ 
sional  skill,  by  seekinp  publicity  for  activity 
in  conspicuous  cases,  is  still  open,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  of  the  publicity  attendinp 
sensational  cases,  which  has  seemed  unfor¬ 
tunate,  has  been  directly  due  to  efforts  by 
public  prosecutors  and  defendants’  counsel 
to  center  the  spotlipht  of  public  attention 
upon  themselves. 

Functions  of  the  Press 
On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  newspapers 
and  other  apencies  of  publicity  which  have 
three  functions:  the  dissemination  of  news, 
the  editorial  puidance  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  conduct  of  a  commercial  business.  As 
applied  to  the  subject  of  publicity  in  sen¬ 
sational  criminal  trials,  these  three  functions 
necessarily  complicate  matters.  In  the  pur- 
veyinp  of  news,  accuracy  and  relative  im¬ 
portance  are  the  only  standards.  In  the 
ptiidance  of  public  opinions,  newspapers  may. 
of  course,  at  times  be  affected  by  political 
partisanship,  hut  more  often  they  are  con¬ 
scious  of  an  oblipation  to  protect  the  public 
apainst  the  maladministmtion  of  justice  due 
to  political  or  other  improper  interferences, 
with  the  consequence  that  judpes  and  judi¬ 
cial  proceedinps  are  reparded  as  within  the 
peneral  field  of  official  conduct,  the  purity 
of  which  can  be  preserved  only  by  fearless 
and  outspoken  criticism. 

As  a  commercial  business,  the  newspaper 
is  interested  in  sellinp  papers.  The  profit 
of  the  business  depends  upon  its  returns 
from  advertisinp.  which  in  turn  rise  or  fall 
with  the  increase  or  dw-rease  of  a  paper’s 
circulation.  More  papers  are  sold  when  a 
people  are  excited  about  an  excitinp  sub¬ 
ject.  The  temptation  to  make  subjects  ex¬ 
citinp  beyond  their  intrinsic  importance  is. 
therefore,  preat.  The  preservation  of  the 
balance  amonp  these  three  functions  is.  of 
course,  best  attained  by  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  and  edited  by  men  who  are  themselves 
conscious  of  the  social  and  political  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  callinp.  But  the  newspaper 
enjoys  the  protection  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  constitutional  immunities. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  only  puar- 
antecd  by  our  laws  but  is  protected  by  a 
wise  public  opinion  which  is  quick  to  resent 
any  form  of  censorship.  An  unhappy  but  in¬ 
escapable  consequence  of  this  is  th.at  the 
most  constructive  and  valuable  newspapers 
are  constantly  subject  to  inroads  both  upon 
their  influence  and  their  property  v.ilues 
from  publishers  who  either  from  tempera¬ 
ment  or  the  profit  motive  disreitard  the 
hieher  ethics  of  the  newspaper  profession. 

Public  Has  Expectations 
Your  committee  is  especially  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  must  consider  its  problem  in 
the  liKht  of  the  American  mind,  which  both 
our  judicial  system  and  our  agencies  of  pub¬ 
licity  seek  to  serve.  Public  opinion  enter¬ 


tains  certain  expectations  both  of  the  Bar 
and  of  the  Press  which  it  will  not  willin«:l.v 
I>ormit  to  l>e  disappointed.  This  fact  is  of 
particular  importance  as  a  warning:  atrainst 
attempts  in  America  to  rel.v  upon  the 
aiialopy  of  practices  in  other  countries.  Any 
helpful  suirttcstions  which  this  committee 
can  make  nuist  not  only  be  acceptable  to 
law.vers  and  publishers  but  to  the  people. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  important  to 
remenit>er  that  the  aeencies  of  publicity  have 
multiplied  in  number  and  kind  and  have 
enormously  increased  in  effectivenss  and 
economic  availability.  Radio,  telccraph.  tele¬ 
phone.  the  news-reel,  and  no  doubt  very 
shortly  television,  compete  with  the  printinsr 
press  for  the  privilepe  of  informing'  us.  and 
likewise  for  the  privilege  of  both  stimulating 
and  gratifying  our  love  of  excitement  and 
oiir  fleeting  curiosity  about  the  novel  and  the 
strange.  The  swift  and  ephemeral  vivid¬ 
ness  of  our  current  literature  shows  th.at  it 
is  addressed  to  a  public  which  has  learned 
to  get  its  information  with  both  ears  and 
both  eyes  at  once. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  not  in¬ 
tended  as  criticisms.  They  are  not  m.ade 
to  include  a  remedy  for  the  conditions  which 
they  present  as  any  part  of  the  problem  of 
your  committee.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
make  suggestions  which  will  reform  either 
the  Bench  or  Bar,  or  the  Press,  or  our  edu¬ 
cational  processes,  or  the  temperament  of 
the  American  people.  The  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  are,  however,  a  part  of  our  problem 
in  the  sense  that  they  must  be  kept  in  mind 
when  we  undertake  to  agree  upon  practical 
standards  of  conduct  for  the  Bar  and  the 
Press.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  set  forth 
clearly  the  paramount  task  and  the  com¬ 
manding  obligation  which  both  lawyers  and 
press  have  to  that  permanent  thing  in  our 
social  order  which  demands  an  effective  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law,  and  then  to  make 
such  practical  suggestions  as  we  can  to 
restrain  things  which  endanger  it. 

The  “Human  Interest”  Crime  Story 

It  may  be  helpful  to  state  our  problem 
in  its  simplest  terms  and  then  add  such 
complicating  elements  as  may  be  necessary. 

An  arrest  is  made  either  upon  a  warrant 
based  upon  the  affidavit  of  a  single  accuser, 
or  upon  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury.  The 
offense  is  an  ordinary  breach  of  the  criminal 
law,  the  accused  a  man  without  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  criminal  record,  the  victim  undistin¬ 
guished  by  any  elements  exciting  unusual 
sympathy  or  Interest.  The  court  before 
which  the  accused  is  brought  has  no  special 
record  of  undue  leniency  or  severity  and  the 
case,  therefore,  is  allowed  to  take  a  normal 
and  largely  unnoted  course  through  the 
courts. 

When  any  of  the  asumptions  in  this  de¬ 
scription  are  varied,  the  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  administration  of  justice 
and  publicity  begins  to  emerge.  If  the  ac¬ 
cused  has  a  bad  criminal  record  for  similar 
offenses,  or  if  the  victim  is  young  or  very 
old  and  so  presumptively  more  defenseless, 
or  if  the  crime  is  in  itself  odious  or  its 
ptrpetration  is  alleged  to  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  circumstances  of  unusual  brutal¬ 
ity,  the  so-called  “human  interest’’  story  is 
presented.  If  the  judge  before  whom  the 
accused  is  arraigned  has  by  his  past  conduct 
given  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that  im¬ 
proper  influences  of  any  sort  exerted  on 
Itehalf  of  the  accused  will  secure  unmerited 
lenity,  or  if  the  accused  is  thought  to  be 
connected  with  a  powerful  underworld  organ¬ 
ization  or  to  be  able  to  summon  itolitical  or 
other  improper  influence,  a  question  of  public 
interest  immediately  arises. 

If  the  public  had  complete  confidence  in 
the  fidelity  and  integrity  of  the  i>rocesse8  by 
which  justice  is  administered,  intervention 
l)y  agencies  of  publicity  would  plainly  not 
be  necessary  to  assure  the  purity  of  their 
operation.  When  doubt  exists  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  intervention  by  publicit.v  agencies  is 
one  of  the  safeguards  upon  which  society 
must  rely. 

By  a  happy  provision  of  our  laws  which 
has  stood  the  lest  of  experience  and  proved 


an  enormous  safeguard  to  the  innocent,  an 
accused  person  is  presumed  to  be  innocent 
until  the  state,  as  his  accuser,  convinces 
the  jury  of  his  guilt.  No  degree  of  hyster¬ 
ical  accusation,  no  personal  unpopularity  on 
the  part  of  the  accused  either  l^ause  of  his 
supposed  character  or  his  associations,  no 
assumptions  by  peace  officers  or  prosecuting 
attorneys,  can  safely  be  allowed  to  prejudice 
the  completeness  of  the  presumption  of  in¬ 
nocence.  The  jury  system  is  a  part  of  our 
law.  Its  preservation  is  among  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  ami  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  prove  that  the  jury  has  been 
even  unconsciously  prejudiced  or  influenced 
by  matters  other  th.an  the  evidence  produced 
at  the  trial,  under  the  safeguards  of  direct 
and  cross  examination  and  judicial  control 
to  prevent  the  intro<iuction  of  gossip,  hear- 
s.ay  and  irrelevance,  it  h.as  been  found  wise 
to  declare  a  mistri.al  and  start  all  over  again. 
We  are  here  dealing  with  very  solemn  mat¬ 
ters.  The  assumption  of  the  man  in  the 
street  that  an  accused  person  is  a  bad  lot  at 
best  and  that  if  he  has  not  been  guilty  of 
the  particular  thing  with  which  he  is  now 
charged,  he  will  only  be  getting  his  just 
deserts  on  general  principles  if  he  is  con¬ 
victed.  cannot  he  accepted  as  the  substitute 
for  the  unprejudiced  judgment  of  a  jury. 
Any  generalization  of  an  opposite  policy  ex¬ 
poses  its  fatal  tendency.  We  clearly  could 
not  live  under  a  system  which  would  send 
people  to  jail  merel.v  l)ec!iuse  they  are  un¬ 
popular  or  because  their  guilt  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  by  persons  who  have  not  seen  all 
the  witnesses  and  heard  both  sides  of  the 
story.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  for 
us  to  recognize  as  a  limit  .ation  upon  pub¬ 
licity  the  exclusion  of  anything  that  would 
tend  to  corrupt  the  judgment  of  the  jury  by 
introducing  prejudice  or  substituting  some¬ 
body’s  else  uninformed  judgment  for  the 
deliberate  and  supported  judgment  which 
they  are  expected  to  render. 

Judge  Must  Expect  Criticism 

’The  arrest  and  a  fortiori  the  indictment 
of  an  inno<H*nt  man  is  in  itself  a  tragedy. 
The  social  importance  of  minimizing  as  far 
as  possible  that  tragedy  is  apparent. 

"The  position  of  the  judge  in  a  criminal 
trial  entitles  him  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
consideration  during  the  progress  of  the  trial. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  cannot  indulge 
in  newspaper  controversy  about  his  actions 
until  after  the  trial  is  over.  There  is  entire 
unanimity  among  the  members  of  this  joint 
committee  in  believing  that  judges,  like  any 
other  public  officers,  must  expect  to  have 
their  conduct  subjected  to  the  freest  cri¬ 
ticism.  Good  judges  welcome  such  criticism 
and  slothful  and  incompetent  judges  should 
have  it  whether  they  welcome  it  or  not. 
But  during  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  judge 
is  inevitably  estopped  from  making  defen¬ 
sive  replies  to  criticisms  which  affect  him 
cither  personally  or  judicially.  All  of  his 
thought  must  be  given  to  assuring  the  ac¬ 
cused  and  the  state  a  dispassionate  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  between  them,  and  if  he 
allows  himself  to  be  sensitive  to  external 
criticism  or  to  harassing  comment  to  which 
he  can  make  no  reply,  the  likelihood  of  his 
detachment  is  diminished  and  his  efficiency 
as  a  public  officer  is  decreased. 

The  jury  are  presumably  denie<l  access  to 
newspapers  during  the  course  of  the  trial 
but  as  they  sit  in  their  jury  box  in  a 
crowded  court  room,  the  probability  of  head¬ 
lines  or  photographs  in  the  hands  of  specta¬ 
tors  catching  their  eye  and  influencing  their 
judgment  is  obvious.  Notable  criminal 
cases,  which  last  many  days  and  are  dis¬ 
cussed  from  hour  to  hour  by  newspapers  and 
broadcasts,  no  doubt  often  present  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  jury  surrounded  by  an  audience 
which  has  made  up  its  mind  and  whose  at¬ 
titude  toward  witnesses,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously  evinced,  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
which  even  a  blind  jury  could  not  remain 
unconscious.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  trial 
by  popular  emotion  may  find  the  way  of 
enforcing  its  own  verdict  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  courts  of  England,  through 
long  courses  of  years,  have  gradually  evolved 
repressions  of  publicity  until  after  the  ver¬ 
dict  which  are  quite  inapplicable  in  Amer¬ 
ican  courts  at  the  present  time.  The  rule 


in  Great  Britain  is  that  conduct  outside  oI 
the  courthouse  likely  to  prejudice  or  ob- 
struct  the  administration  of  justice  will  u 
punished  as  contempt.  Everybody  will  l* 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  object  of  thti 
rule,  but  the  members  of  this  committee  m 
widely  varied  in  their  views  as  to  whether 
the  English  judges  have  not  gone  too  fv 
and  been  too  exacting  in  its  application. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  tempered  oar 
attitude  by  concessions  which  some  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  feel  are  both  uj. 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  intereeti 
of  society  and  highly  perilous  to  the  in. 
tercets  of  either  the  state  or  the  aeeueed 
as  the  case  may  be.  in  particular  trials.  So 
far  as  these  concessions  are  the  result  of 
the  misconduct  of  lawyers,  they  seem  to  be 
wholly  without  justification  and  ought  to 
be  under  the  control  and  discipline  both  ol 
the  courts  and  of  an  organized  bar.  'Vonr 
committee  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 
neither  prosecuting  attorneys  nor  couiuel 
for  the  accused  ought,  during  the  course  of 
the  trial,  to  give  newspaper  interviews  or 
make  radio  broadcasts  either  forecasting  the 
effect  of  evidence  yet  to  be  produce<l  or  com¬ 
menting  upon  evidence  already  introduced. 

So  far  as  lawyers  are  concerned,  the  pisee 
to  try  their  cases  is  in  the  courthouse  and 
only  the  rarest  combination  of  circumstances 
can  justify  their  participation  in  any  pub¬ 
licity  prior  to  or  during  the  trial.  It  can 
proceed  from  only  one  or  the  other  of  two 
motives.  One  is  self-advertisement  and  the 
other  an  attempt  to  influence  the  trial  by 
affecting  that  public  opinion  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  trial  is 
to  take  place.  Many  of  the  canons  of  tap. 
fessional  ethics  approved  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  undertake  to  prescribe  the 
limits  of  propriety  for  professional  action. 
Canon  20  is  as  follows; 

“20.  Newspaper  Discussion  of  Pending 
Litigation.  Newspaper  publications  by  a 
lawyer  as  to  pending  or  anticipated  litiga¬ 
tion  may  interfere  with  a  fair  trial  in  the 
Courts  and  otherwise  prejudice  the  due  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  Generally  they  are 
to  be  condemned.  If  the  extreme  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  particular  case  justify  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  public,  it  is  unprofessional  to 
make  it  anonymously.  An  ex  parte  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  facts  should  not  go  beyond  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  records  and  papers  on  Hie 
In  the  court;  but  even  In  extreme  cases  It 
is  belter  to  avoid  any  ex  parte  statement.” 

Bar  Must  Enforce  Ethical  Code 
This  committee  is  clear  that  if  local  bar 
associations  would  resolutely  enforce  the  ob¬ 
vious  and  known  requirements  of  the  code 
of  professional  ethics  upon  the  lawyers  who 
are  subject  to  the  disciplinary  actions  of  the 
Bar.  a  verv  substantial  part  of  the  most 
glaring  evils  of  improper  publicity  would 
be  overcome. 

A  dignified  statement,  prepared  by  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  accused,  asking  the  public  to  sus¬ 
pend  judgment  upon  the  accused  until  the 
charges  against  him  can  be  fully  and  fairly 
investigated  would  seem  to  be  the  limit  he 
yond  which  counsel  ought  not  to  go.  The 
spectacle  of  counsel  either  for  the  state  or 
the  accused  giving  interviews  to  the  news¬ 
papers  as  to  their  opinions,  or  making  radio 
addresses  during  the  trial  of  a  case,  is 
plainly  in  violation  of  the  acknowledged 
ethics  of  the  profession  and  In  the  opinion  ol 
this  committee  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
obstruct  the  fair  administration  of  justice 
than  any  other  kind  of  publicity  now  under 
examination. 

The  committee  Is  especially  impressed 
with  the  danger  arising  from  the  misuse 
of  the  radio  in  connection  with  trials.  Prac¬ 
tically  everybody,  nowadays,  has  a  receiv¬ 
ing  set  (there  are  said  to  be  more  than 
,'10.000,000  in  use  in  the  country)  but  we 
have  not  yet  undertaken  to  measure  the 
effect  of  radio  advocacy  upon  public  opin¬ 
ion  nor  have  we  set  up  the  machinery 
for  correctives  in  radio  news  which  are 
obvious  in  the  printed  page.  If  a  news¬ 
paper  prints  an  incorrect  account  of  a 
trial  or  an  improper  plea  by  an  advocate 
engaged  in  a  trial,  the  likelihood  of  the 
prejudicial  statements  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  persons  interested  on  the  other 
side  or  of  the  court,  so  that  steps  can  he 
taken  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  trial, 
is  at  least  fair. 

The  responsible  broadcasting  companies, 
for  obvious  reasons,  protect  themselvM 
against  the  misuse  of  their  facilities  in  this 
direction,  but  local  broadcasting  companies 
are  under  a  severe  temptation  to  permit 
the  dramatization  of  a  local  trial  which  is 
exciting  public  interest  and  the  danger  of 
having  two  trials  going  on  at  the  same  time 
—one  In  the  courthouse  and  one  in  the 
circumambient  air — is  obvious.  The  one  in 
the  courthouse  alms  to  arrive,  dispassion¬ 
ately.  at  a  result  which  will  be  just  to  the 
accused  and  just  to  the  state.  The  object 
of  the  trial  in  the  air  is  to  achieve  » 
dramatic  result,  to  arouse  sympathy  ana 
perhaps  even  to  create  prejudice.  The  trial 
in  the  courthouse  is  surrounded  by  the 
rules  of  evidence  which  require  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  hearsay  and  gossip  and  assure 
the  full  presentation  of  both  sides  of  the 
’Issue.  The  trial  in  the  air  has  no  safe 
guards  and  the  narrator  is  not  subject  to 
cross  examination,  nor  is  there  any  i** 
quirement  that  the  narrator  shall  himself 
be  cither  intelligent  or  just,  or  that  he  shw 
even  attempt  to  present  toth  sides.  The 
evil  of  the  trial  in  the  air,  when  it  “ 
participated  in  by  prosecuting  attorneys  ana 
counsel  for  the  accused,  is  peculiarly  5'^*' 
Errors  made  in  the  record  of  the  trial  in  the 
air  are  not  subject  to  judicial  review  and  tM 
air  audience,  when  it  has  made  up  its  muM 
upon  such  a  presentation,  may  well  co®* 
to  distrust  the  whole  process  of  judicial 
iContinued  on  page  74) 


An  All-New  York  group  awaits  the  call  to  AP  convention  (L.  to  R.):  W.  A.  Underhill, 
editor,  Corning  Leader;  W.  A.  Gracey,  president,  Geneva  Times;  E.  M.  Waterbury, 
publisher,  Oswego  Palladium-Times;  A.  C.  Deuel,  publisher,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette; 
G,  B.  Williams,  publisher,  Geneva  Times,  and  F.  E.  Kessinger,  managing  editor, 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel. 
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Big  Sums  Saved  Publishers 
By  ANPA  Traffic  Department 

Successfully  Opposed  Roads'  New  Roll 
Wrapper  Proposal  Which  Would  Hove  Cost 


ized  certain  increases  on  commodities,  not 
includinf  newsprint  paper,  the  railroad  pro¬ 
posed  a  10%  increase  on  cores  in  carload 
lots,  when  moving  on  a  commodity  rate 
basis.  Your  Department  protested,  and  a 
compromise  was  elTected  whereby  the  in¬ 
crease  made  was  but  6%. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
INVE.STIGATIONS 

Docket  STGO.T — Southern  Class  Rates 
This  investigation,  referred  to  at  the  last 
Convention,  has  been  abandoned  by  the  South¬ 
ern  interests,  ostensibly  because  the  currently 
unfavorable  railroad  earnings  have  made  it 
unwise  to  proceed.  No  petition  is  before 
the  Commission  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
matter  will  be  watched  by  your  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager. 


NEWSPAPERS  of  the  U.  S.  were 
saved  approximately  $1,500,000  year¬ 
ly  by  successful  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  ANPA  Traffic  Department 
to  a  proposal  by  the  railroads,  R.  A, 
Cooke,  manager  of  the  department, 
reported  to  the  ANPA  convention  this 
week.  The  roads  had  asked  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  newsprint  roll  wrapper 
requirements  from  approximately  1% 
to  2%  of  the  weight  of  the  roll,  on  the 
theory  this  would  reduce  the  annual 
bill  for  damage  claims. 

The  report  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRAFFIC 
DEPARTMENT 

During  the  past  year  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  of  the  membership  has 
been  of  a  more  complex  nature  than  here¬ 
tofore,  principally  because  of  the  gravity  of 
the  railroad  situation.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  the  Department  to  continue  in 
force  all  necessary  and  corrective  measures 
for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  publishers, 
at  the  same  time  offering  every  co-operation 
possible  to  avoid  adding  to  the  unfortunate 
conditions  in  which  railroad  common  car¬ 
riers  found  themselves. 

At  the  present  time,  primarily  because  of 
the  current  business  recession,  the  earnings 
of  the  railroads  arc  so  low  as  to  imperil  the 
performance  of  adequate  service  if  they  are 
to  maintain  present  capital  structures.  Con¬ 
sequently  a  more  cautious  approach  and 
subsequent  delicate  handling  of  one  of  the 
Department’s  import.ant  umlertakings.  Ex 
Parte  12.'1,  Increased  Rates  and  Charges,  was 
necessary. 

Saved  Newspapers  $1.. 500,000 
The  proposal  by  the  railroads  to  increase 
the  newsprint  roll  wrapper  requirements  from 
approximately  1%  to  2%  of  the  weight  of 
the  roll  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  matters  to  come  before  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  railroads'  theory  was  that  such 
increase  would  reduce  the  annual  bill  for 
damage  claims.  This  proposal  was  so  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  that  the  carriers  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  increase  wrapper  requirements, 
it  is  estimated  that  our  successful  opposition 
of  this  proposal,  using  1036  consumption  of 
newsprint  at  $50.00  per  ton.  resulted  in  a 
laving  to  newspapers  in  the  United  States  of 
$1,600,000  annually,  and  since  roll  wrapper 
ii  a  cost  to  the  publisher,  the  above  figure 
represents  a  direct  saving.  The  carriers' 
Mtion  in  abandoning  the  proposal,  however, 
in  conditional  upon  your  Traffic  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  Departments  continuing  a  program,  al¬ 
ready  initiated,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
railroad  claim  damage  on  newsprint  paper. 

The  outcome  in  this  matter  definitely 
demonstrates  the  value  of  your  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  and  illustrates  the  necessity  of  cen¬ 
tralized  action  by  newspapers  in  protecting 
their  interests,  both  by  way  of  ceaeelese 
yigilanee  and  active  cooperation,  and  also 
illustrates  the  direct  financial  benefit  to  news¬ 
papers  that  results  from  their  having  estab- 
Uihed  a  department  which  can  centralize 
activity. 

Other  matters  have  also  required  attention 
during  the  past  year.  No  transportation 
problem,  small  or  large,  has  been  overlooked. 
All  have  been  carefully  investigated  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  newspapers'  interests 
were  in  any  way  involved.  If  it  developed 
l^t  they  were  involved,  the  matter  has 
wn  given  prompt  and  careful  atb-ntion. 
“any  inquiries  from  members  dealing  with 
transportation  have  also  been  answered  dur- 
tng  the  year.  Cases  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
freight  rates  on  newsprint  paper,  hours  of 
•ervice  of  drivers  of  common  and  contract 
motor  trucks,  adjustment  of  rates  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  paper  winding  cores,  negotiations 
for  readjustment  of  rates  on  newsprint  paper 
bctwwn  carrier  and  consumer,  freight  bill 
auditing,  analysis  of  reports  affecting  trans¬ 
portation  made  by  various  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  bodies,  and  other  miscellaneous  subjects 
too  numerous  to  recount,  have  been  handled 
and  adjusted.  Both  State  and  Federal  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  transportation  have  been 
watched  carefully,  and,  where  necessary,  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  taken. 

A  brief  explanation  of  some  of  the  more 
Important  undertakings  of  the  Department 
follows: 

LOADING  AND  HANDLING  OF 
NEWSPRINT  PAPER 

Since  our  report  to  the  last  Convention, 
•everal  meetings  of  the  joint  carrier-shipper- 
consumer  committee  have  been  held  in  To- 
I  ronto  to  consider  the  problem  of  reducing 


Newspapers  $1,500,000 

claim  duniagc  to  shipments  of  newsprint 
paper. 

The  alternative  to  dcterininiiig  methods  for 
reducing  claim  damage  was  a  100%  increase 
over  the  present  wrapper  requirements  for 
newsprint  rolls.  Your  'Traffic  and  Mechanical 
Departments  had  previously  devoted  time  and 
attention  to  the  problem  of  loading,  hamiling 
and  transit  damage,  and.  based  on  facts  al¬ 
ready  in  our  possession,  together  with  those 
obtained  from  a  survey  made  by  the  Traffic 
Department  to  determine  loading  conditions 
and  their  possible  relation  to  damage  to 
newsprint  paper,  a  three-point  program  was 
initiated  and  presented  to  conferees.  (De¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  the  program  is  contained 
in  Traffic  Bulletin  No.  68.  August  6.  1937.) 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  railroads  with¬ 
drew  their  proposal  to  increase  wrapper 
weight  from  1%  to  3%,  resulting  in  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  United  States  newspapers,  of  approx¬ 
imately  $1,600,000  annually.  The  Traffic 
and  Mechanical  Departments  are  continuing 
their  work  with  a  view  to  effecting  still 
further  improvement  in  loading  conditions. 

RATES  ON  NEWSI’RINT 
Ex  Furte  1*33 — 157e  Case — Increased  Rates 
and  Charges,  1037-10.38 
On  Novemlx;r  6.  1937.  the  United  States 
railroads  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  increase  their 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  16%,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  coal,  lumber,  sugar,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  basing  their  petition  on  the  al¬ 
legation  that  the  rate  schedules  under  which 
carriers  had  been  operating  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  sufficient  revenue  above  the  operating 
costs  to  insure  ability  to  continue,  in  the 
public  interest,  adequate  anci  efficient  service, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

Since  the  proposed  increase,  if  granted, 
wouhl  affect  shipments  of  newsprint  paper, 
a  conference  was  held,  composed  of  traffic 
representatives  of  producers  and  consumers 
and  your  Manager,  to  consider  the  railroads’ 
petition,  following  which  a  survey  was  made 
to  determine  what  effect,  if  any.  a  15%  in¬ 
crease  in  rates  on  newsprint  paper  would 
have  had  upon  continued  rail  movements  of 
newsprint.  An  analysis  of  the  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  should  such  incre.ise  be  granted, 
the  mills,  because  of  economic  reasons, 
would  be  forced  to  divert  from  the  rail  car¬ 
riers  to  other  forin.s  of  transportation  suffi¬ 
cient  tonnage  to  catis*'  a  net  loss  to  the 
carriers  of  approximately  $410,000. 

These  facts  were  presented  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  on  January  18, 
1938.  On  March  8,  1938  the  Commission 
handed  down  its  decision  denying  the  car¬ 
riers'  petition  lor  a  15%  increase  and  al¬ 
lowing  a  10%  increase,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  in  which  cases  the  increase  was 
limited  to  6%.  These  exceptions,  together 
with  other  Increases,  which  became  effective 
December  20,  1936,  are  not  subject  to  a 
further  cumulative  increase.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  over-all  increase  in  carriers’ 
revenue  will  approximate  6.3%.  The  10% 
increase  on  newsprint  was  made  etfective 
March  28.  1938. 

The  Traffic  Department  did  not  fake  issue 
with  the  railroads  that  they  needed  additional 
revenue,  but  pointed  out  that  if  the  probable 
result  of  the  increase  proposed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  rates  on  newsprint  would  be  to 
furnish  additional  revenue,  we  were  not  op¬ 
posed.  The  Commission  did  not  so  find,  its 
decisdon  being  influenced  by  evidence  of  the 
diversions  that  would  occur  with  resulting 
inroads  upon  the  carriers’  revenues.  Concur¬ 
ring  opinion  of  Commissioner  Eastman,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Commission’s  action,  supports 
the  statement  that  “the  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  rates  on  the 
movement  of  traffic  *  •  •  warrants  a  drop  in 
increase  from  16%  to  10%.’’  Since,  in  the 
decision  handed  down  by  the  Commission, 
testimony  offered  by  your  Traffic  Department 
is  directly  quoted,  it  is  evidence  that  our 
opposition  was  definitely  effective. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  rate  in¬ 
creases  authorized  by  the  Commission  are 
permissive,  and  therefore  should  the  car¬ 
riers  subsequently  find  that  the  10%  increase 
brings  about  a  diversion  of  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments,  they  have  authority  to  reduce  rates  to 
meet  any  competition  with  which  they  may 
be  faced. 

Had  the  16%  increase  on  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments  been  allowed,  it  is  estimated,  based  on 
1937  consumption  (exclusive  of  the  move¬ 
ment  via  water),  that  the  total  transporta¬ 
tion  bill  for  1938  would  have  been  increased 
to  approximately  $3,316,000  as  compared 
with  the  estimated  bill  under  the  10%  in¬ 
crease  of  $2,210,000,  a  difference  of  $1,105,- 
000.  A  detailed  report  of  this  proceeding 
will  be  found  in  Bulletins  Nos.  69,  February 
12.  19.38,  and  71,  March  2*1.  1938. 


Yearly 


Eqiiulizatioii  of  Eastbound  and  M'estbound 
Interronslal  Rates  on  Newsprint  Taper 
Equalization  of  eastbound  and  westbound 
rates  on  newsprint  paper  fron^  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  vice  versa,  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  has  been  successfully  handled 
by  your  Department.  The  higher  east  bound 
rates  have  been  equalized  with  the  rates  pub¬ 
lished  for  westbound  movements,  resulting 
in  a  definite  saving  on  transportation  from 
the  Pacific  Coast.  This  work  was  carried 
through  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  rates  on  newsprint  for  intercoastal  move¬ 
ment  placed  on  an  orderly  basis. 

Rates  on  Newsprint  from  Interior  Points  and 
North  .Atlantic  Ports  to  Southwestern 

Destinations  via  Rall-lVater-Rall 
On  technical  grounds,  the  Atlantic  Coast¬ 
wise  carriers,  effective  July  22.  19,37,  pro¬ 
posed  to  incre.ase  rates  on  newsprint  paper 
applying  from  eastern  United  States  and 
Canadian  origins  to  Southwestern  destina¬ 
tions  moving  via  rail-oeean-and-rail  through 
the  ports  of  Boston.  New  York  and  Phila- 
dalphia.  We  entered  opposition,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  some  important  producers  using 
these  routes,  and  filed  a  petition  seeking 
suspension  of  the  rates  in  question.  As  the 
direct  result  of  an  informal  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  interested  water  carriers  and  cer¬ 
tain  shippers,  the  water  line.s  imstponed  the 
increased  rates  until  the  proper  basis  for 
rates  on  newsprint  from  Western  Trunk  Line 
mills  to  Southwestern  territory  is  settled,  on 
the  ground  that  since  the  destination  territory 
is  common  to  both  groups,  the  rates  should 
be  related.  The  petition  for  suspension  was 
.abandoned.  Readjustment  of  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  basis  has  not  yet  been 
made. 

Proposal  to  Increase  Rates  on  Newsprint 
Paper  from  Eastern  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Origins  to  South  .Atlantic  Ports 
Effective  January  1,  1938.  the  Atlantic 
coastwise  steamship  lines  proposed  to  in¬ 
crease  by  2c  per  100  pounds  the  rates  on 
newsprint  paper  from  United  States  and 
Canadian  origins  to  South  .Atlantic  ports  via 
rail  and  ocean.  Your  Department  pointed 
out  to  these  lines  that  such  increases  would 
protiuce  a  higher  basis  of  rates  via  rail-ocean 
than  would  apply  via  the  all-rail  routes.  As 
a  result  the  proposed  increased  rate  was 
cancelled. 

Proposed  Revision  of  Rates  on  Newsprint 

Paper  from  Middlewestcrn  Mills  to 
Southwestern  Territory 
This  matter  was  reported  to  the  la«t  Con¬ 
vention.  Since  that  time  no  decision  has 
been  reached  by  either  the  Western  Trunk 
Line  or  the  Southwestern  carriers  as  to  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  rates  tentatively  agreed 
upon.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  Southwestern  publishers,  and  vigorous 
efforts  have  been  made  not  only  by  the 
Traffic  Department  but  by  various  mid- 
western  mills,  to  secure  a  basis  of  rates  that 
is  equitable.  Present  rates  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  permission  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  October  30.  1938,  pend¬ 
ing  an  agreement  between  the  Western  car¬ 
riers  on  the  modified  proposal.  Naturally  we 
shall  continue  to  watch  developments  closely. 

RATES  ON  CORES 

Reduced  Rating  on  Cores  from  Ia>uisville,  Ky. 

to  Milllnoeket,  Me. 

This  matter,  reported  to  the  last  Conven¬ 
tion,  has  now  been  settled.  Reduce<l  rates 
sought  on  cores  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Mill- 
inoeket.  Me.,  were  finally  established  June  20. 
19.37,  effective  each  year  during  the  navi¬ 
gable  season  on  the  Great  Lakes.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  has  been  thereby  effected 
in  the  core  transportation  bill  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

Rates  on  Cores  from  Detroit,  Mich,  to 
Milllnoeket,  Me. 

Following  publication  of  the  reduced  rating 
from  Louisville.  Ky.,  the  Detroit  News  asked 
for  reduced  rates  from  Detroit  to  Millinocket, 
Initial  negotiations  with  United  States  car¬ 
riers  failing,  the  Canadian  Pacific  subsequent¬ 
ly  agreed  to  publish  the  rates  by  independent 
action,  resulting  in  a  substantial  saving. 

Rates  on  Cores  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to 
Kapnskasing,  Ont. 

The  Washington,  D.  C..  Evening  Star,  ex¬ 
periencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fair  rate 
on  cores  in  carload  lots  from  Washington  to 
Kapuskasing,  asked  the  ai<l  of  the  Traffic 
Department.  After  extensive  negotiations, 
the  reduced  rate  was  published,  effective 
November  3,  1937,  at  a  saving  of  25c  per 
100  pounds. 

Rates  on  Cores,  Carloads,  Between  Points  In 
Official  Classification  Territory 

Coincidental  with  the  authority  granted 
United  States  carriers  by  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  in  Ex  Parte  116,  which  author- 


MC-2 — Miixlinuni  Hours  of  Service  of  Eni- 
pln.ves  of  Common  and  Contract  Motor 
Vehicles  Operating  in  Interstate  Commerce 
Since  the  last  Convention,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  h.is  announced  its  de¬ 
cision  effective  July  1,  1938.  Full  report  is 
contained  in  Traffic  Bulletin  No.  70.  dated 
February'  2.5,  1938.  The  hours  of  service  in 
which  operators  of  common  and  contract 
vehicles,  operating  in  interstate  commerce, 
may  perform  their  duties  are  now  more  lib¬ 
eral  than  those  sought  by  your  Department. 

An  important  finding  of  the  Commission 
in  this  case  is  that  the  regulations  deal  with 
drivers’  hours  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
safety,  the  Commission  finding  it  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  base  them  on  economic  factors, 
the  unemployment  situation,  social  condi¬ 
tions,  etc.,  all  of  which  labor  interests  con¬ 
tended  should  be  eoneidereil  in  setting  up  a 
reasonably  safe  driving  period.  Petition  has 
been  filed  by  labor  interests  asking  for  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  stay  of  the  effective  date,  until 
a  detailed  factual  study  of  the  hours  of  ser¬ 
vice  of  motor  vehicle  drivers  has  been  made. 

FEDERAL  TRANSPORTATION 

LEGISLATION 

S.  3078  and  H.  R.  86.32 — To  Amend  the 

Merchant  Marine  Act 
The  above  companion  bills  seek  legislation 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  consideration  by 
the  (Congress  for  some  time.  The  legislation 
provides  for  extensive  amendment  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  control  of  maritime 
labor,  subsidy  •'rovisions,  etc.,  and  gives  the 
Maritime  Comi.iission  power  to  prescribe 
minimum  and  maximum  rates.  Our  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  legislation  is  directed  solely  to 
the  minimum  rate  feature.  Already  revisions 
have  been  made  in  this  legislation  and  further 
revisions  are  anticipated. 

STATE  LEGISLATION 
State  Regulation  of  Common  and  Contract 
Motor  Carriers 

Following  en,actment  of  the  Federal  Motor 
Carrier  Ac),  19.35.  exempting  from  all  reg¬ 
ulation,  except  hours  of  service  and  safety 
provisions,  motor  vehicles  used  exclusively 
for  newspaper  distribution  (see  Bulletins  66, 
68,  and  60),  the  various  States  are  drafting 
similar  legislation  for  intrastate  control  of 
common  and  contract  carriers.  Bills  were  in¬ 
troduced  both  in  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
5  ork  IjOgislatures,  but  in  New  Jersey  no  ex¬ 
emption  is  provided  for  motor  vehicles  en- 
g.iged  in  newspaper  distribution.  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  secure  such  exemption  in 
New  Jersey. 

TKNNE.S.SEK  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  RE¬ 
PORT  PROPOSING  NATIONALIZATION  OF 
FREIGHT  R.ATE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

On  May  28.  1937.  A.  E.  Morgan,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
sent  to  the  President  a  survey  entitled  "Inter- 
territorial  Freight  Rate  Problem  of  the 
United  States,”  the  purpose  of  which  waa 
the  nationalization  of  the  several  existing 
freight  rate  structures  of  the  country.  It  ia 
contended  in  this  survey  that  the  present 
inter-territorial  freight  rate  boundaries  con¬ 
stitute  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  commerr-e. 
Three  recommendations  to  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion  were  submitted.  Rates  covered  in  this 
survey  are  administered  now  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  No  action  h.-vs 
twen  taken  in  this  matter  by  direction  of  the 
Traffic  Committee. 

AUDPTING  OF  FREIGHT  BILLS 
The  practice  of  auditing  freight  bills,  of 
filing  and  collecting  overcharge  claims  is 
being  continued.  During  the  past  year  6,242 
hills  have  been  received  for  auditing.  Over¬ 
charge  collections  have  been  small  due  to 
improvements  in  railroad  accounting  methods. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  total  of  113.797  bills  has  been 
audited.  Members  are  urged  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  service,  for  which  no  charge  ia 
made. 

CONCLUSION 

Your  Traffic  Manager  is  appreciative  of 
the  cooperation  given  by  the  membership 
and  respectfully  solicits  the  stune  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  future.  All  possible  a.ssistance 
will  be  rendered  to  members  on  every  occa¬ 
sion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  COOKE,  Manager. 

■ 

MECHANICAL  MEETING 

June  11  and  12  have  been  set  for  the 
first  Southern  California  Mechanical 
Conference  to  be  held  at  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  Holly¬ 
wood.  L.  L.  McFall,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  San  Bernardino  -  Sun- 
Telegram,  is  president. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Postal  “Subsidy”  to  Press 
Is  Fantastic  Says  ANPA 


AN  ANALYSIS  of  the  “fantastic” 
proposition  that  publishers  receive  a 
huge  subsidy  from  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  less  than  cost  service  in 
mail  distribution  of  their  publications 
was  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
ANPA  Postal  Committee.  Distribution 
of  afternoon  newspapers  outside  of  the 
cities  of  publication  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  report  asserted,  if  news¬ 
papers  were  compelled  to  distribute 
their  papers  through  the  Post  Office 
Department  “at  the  excessively  high 
costs  charged  by  the  Department  in 
comparison  with  other  costs.” 

The  report  follows; 

REPORT  OF  THE  POSTAL  COMMITTEE 
The  Postal  Committee  has  little  to  report 
this  year  lor  the  simple  reason  that  no  legis¬ 
lation  was  considered  in  the  Congress  aHect- 
ing  newspaper  mailings  and  the  Department 
took  no  regulatory  action  which  In  any  way 
affected  the  distribution  of  newspapers. 

It  seems  to  this  Committee  pertinent  at 
this  time  again  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  from 
time  to  time  public  officials  express  the  be¬ 
lief  that  publishers  receive  a  huge  subsidy 
from  the  Government  each  year  in  the 
nature  of  less  than  cost  service  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  publications.  Some  few 
publishers  have  accepted  this  theory  and 
have  urged  the  establishment  of  postal  rates 
which  would  put  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  a  self  sustaining  basis. 

The  whole  proposition  is  so  fantastic  that 
if  it  was  attempted  the  rates  on  all  classes 
of  mail  would  have  to  be  Increased  so  mate¬ 
rially  that  instead  of  placing  the  Department 
on  a  self  sustaining  basis  such  a  procedure 
would  wreck  it  and  deprive  it  of  practically 
all  mailings  except  first  class  mail  which 
iitwler  the  law  is  controlled  as  a  Government 
monopoly. 

Mail  Coni|>etition  Cited 
Second,  third  and  fourth  class  mail  service 
competes  with  many  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution.  To  illustrate; 
Newspapers  today  can  obtain  transportation 
from  the  railroads,  from  the  express  com¬ 
panies.  from  trucking  companies,  from  con¬ 
tract  haulers,  from  steam  boats,  from  ferries, 
and  even  from  air  planes  at  less  cost  than 
they  have  to  pay  the  Department.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  its  contracts  for  service  with 
these  agencies  of  transportation  the  Depart¬ 
ment  obtains  transportation  at  less  cost  than 
the  newspapers  pay  when  they  distribute  and 
transport  outside  of  the  postal  service. 

If  newspapers  were  compelled  to  distribute 
their  publications  through  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  at  the  excessively  high  costs 
charged  by  the  Department  in  comparison 
with  other  costs,  the  distribution  of  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  outside  of  the  cities  of  pub¬ 
lication  would  be  destroyed. 

As  an  illustration,  one  large  middle  western 
afternoon  newspaper  as  far  back  as  1924  was 
distributing  its  entire  rural  circulation  out¬ 
side  of  the  mails  on  the  day  of  publication 
in  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  the  office  of 
the  publication  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.26 
per  hundred  pounds.  Had  this  newspaper 
used  the  mails  it  would  not  have  obtained 
distribution  on  the  day  ot  publication.  For 
distribution  on  the  day  after  publication  the 
cost  to  the  paper  at  the  then  existing  postal 
rates  would  have  been  $1.92  per  hundred 
pounds  as  against  the  lower  cost  of  $1.25  per 
hundred  pounds  for  delivery  outside  of  the 
mails  on  the  day  of  publication. 

$213  Weekly  Saved  by  Truck 

For  transportation  alone,  competing  agen¬ 
cies'  charges  range  from  .30c  per  hundred 
pounds  for  short  distances  to  $1.00  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  distances  up  to  1,000  miles 
as  a  against  a  postal  charge  averaging  for 
all  daily  newspapers  $1.76  per  hundred 
pounds  for  150  miles  and  proportionately 
increased  as  the  haul  lengthens. 

An  illustration  of  the  effect  of  these  costs 
is  that  of  a  morning  newspaper  published  in 
up-state  New  York  which  in  1926  effected 
a  saving  of  $213  per  week  by  leaving  the 
mails  and  going  to  truck  for  distribution  to 
dealers  in  nearby  cities. 

The  mail  cost  of  these  dealers  bundles 
which  were  placed  on  the  cars  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  picked  up  at  the  destination  by 
the  dealers  was  $283  per  we<-k  as  against  a 
truck  cost  of  $70  per  week. 

Testimony  at  hearings  before  a  joint  sub¬ 
committee  of  Congress  on  April  14,  1926,  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  the  actual  out  of  pocket 
costs  to  the  Poet  Office  IV-partment  for  the 
transportation  of  this  publication  was  but 
$15.76  per  week  by  rail  against  Which  it 
charged  the  publisher  $283  per  week. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  figuring  the  costs  of  its 
service  never  calculates  any  rental  for  the 
government  owned  buildings  which  it  uses. 
These  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Publishers’  Service  Cited 
The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  for  1937  shows 
that  on  June  .30.  1937,  there  were  2. .311 
Federal  buildings  operated  by  the  Post  Office 


Department  and  that  the  cost  of  these  build¬ 
ings  exclusive  of  the  land  was  $436,314,366.- 
83.  The  cost  of  the  sites  for  these  buildings 
was  $83,488,677.67  making  a  total  invest¬ 
ment  amounting  to  $519,803,044.40  on 
which  no  rental  valuation  has  been  placed 
or  considered  in  connection  with  computa¬ 
tions  of  the  cost  of  the  postal  service.  No 
industrial  or  commercial  organization  could 
afford  to  omit  so  large  and  important  an  item 
as  this  from  its  system  of  accounting. 

Under  regulations  of  the  Department,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  required,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  perform  many  services  incident 
to  the  handling  of  their  publications  which 
are  not  performed  by  mailers  of  any  other 
class  of  mail.  Separate  sections  or  bundles 
must  be  made  of  sample  copies  to  places 
within  the  county  of  publication,  of  sample 
copies  to  places  outside  of  the  county  of 
publication,  of  subscribers'  copies  to  places 
within  the  county  of  publication,  and  of  sub¬ 
scribers'  copies  outside  of  the  county  of  pub¬ 
lication.  In  addition,  publishers  are  required 
to  bundle  their  publications  for  distribution 
on  rural  routes  according  to  a  scheme  for 
each  route,  and  likewise  they  are  compelled 
to  following  the  schemes  of  the  railway 
postal  service  for  copies  which  are  distrib¬ 
uted  by  that  service.  None  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  goes  through  the  Post  Office  at  the  city 
of  publication.  They  are  delivered  by  the 
publishers,  at  their  own  expense,  to  the  rail¬ 
way  platform,  to  the  railway  delivery  office, 
to  the  steam  boat  wharf  or  to  the  air  field. 
There  is  no  pick  up  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  There  is  no  sorting  or  handling 
by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Alt  of  that 
is  done  by  the  publishers. 

Intangible  Expense  Ignored 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General  shows  that  of  the  total  postage  col¬ 
lected  on  second  class  mail  at  the  pound 
rates  paid  by  newspaper  publishers  nearly 
80  %  was  collected  at  the  60  post  offices 
having  the  largest  mailings  of  such  mail. 
There  are  a  total  of  44,877  post  offices  in 
the  United  States.  These  post  offices  are 
located  in  large  centers  and  while  the  pub¬ 
lications  do  not  even  pass  through  them 
publishers  are  charged  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  their  overhead  in  ratio  to  the  number  of 
pieces  of  mail  handled  in  those  cities.  .411 
other  classes  of  mail,  first,  third  and  fourth, 
go  through  these  offices  and  involve  a  much 
larger  cost  of  handling. 


For  a  number  of  years  now  the  Post  Office 
Department  each  year  has  made  a  cost  ascer¬ 
tainment  report  showing  the  revenues  and 
the  expenditures  of  the  Department  and  the 
allocation  of  the  expenditures  to  revenues. 
This  report  does  not  take  into  consideration 
such  intangible  expense  elements  as  relative 
priority,  degrees  of  preferment,  and  value  of 
service  in  respect  of  expenditures. 

In  1924  the  Department  employed  the  ac¬ 
counting  firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst  to  check  on 
its  work  and  that  firm  in  its  report  under 
date  of  November  25,  1924,  said  in  part: 

“There  are  elements  of  revenue  and  ex¬ 
pense  factors  that  are  not  reflected  in  the 
accounting  as  conducted  at  present  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  Postal  Service, 
and  these  have  not  been  considered  in  the 
present  approximation  of  cost,  but  they  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  considered  if  the 
business  of  the  Post  Office  Department  were 
conducted  as  a  commercial  rather  than  a 
government  enterprise.” 

P.  O.  Charges  Arbitrarily  Fixed 

But  one  more  point  in  its  cost  ascertain¬ 
ment  report.  The  Department  allocates  35% 
of  the  total  expense  of  the  rural  delivery 
service  (which  is  in  excess  of  $106,000,000 
a  year)  to  newspapers. 

The  rural  free  delivery  service  was  estab¬ 
lished  so  that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  should  have  mail  service.  Rural  mail 
carriers  are  paid  salaries  which  are  not  based 
upon  the  value,  volume,  or  the  weight  of 
the  mail  carried,  but  upon  the  distance  trav¬ 
elled.  Representatives  of  the  Department 
testified  in  the  1924-1925  investigation  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  service  would  not 
be  ^ected  if  every  single  newspaper  were 
withdrawn  from  the  mails.  The  same  is  true 
in  a  large  measure  as  to  city  and  village  de¬ 
livery  service,  for  the  cost  of  which  news¬ 
papers  are  charged  an  amount  arbitrarily 
fixed  by  the  Department  in  its  report. 

The  proportionate  cost  of  carrying  news¬ 
papers  can  be  definitely  ascertained  only 
where  mail  is  carried  on  railroads.  There  it 
was  pointed  out  in  the  1924-1925  hearings 
that  the  Department  paid  $16.75  a  week  to 
the  railroads  to  haul  dealers  bundles  for  one 
ncw^iwper  and  charged  that  newspaper  $28.3 
a  week  for  the  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  S,  PARKS,  Chairman 
CLARK  HOWELL.  Vice  Chairman 


J.  D.  Barnum 
George  F.  Booth 
Louis  H.  Brush 
Tennant  Bryan 
.\mon  G.  Carter 
Norman  Chandler 
John  Cowles 
Silliman  Evans 


E.  K.  Gaylord 
W.  W.  Hawkins 
J.  N.  Heiskell 
J.  L.  Horne.  Jr. 
David  W.  Howe 
Fred  Sehilplin 
John  L.  Stewart 
O.  S.  Warden 


Press  Confidence  Laws 
Advocated  by  ANPA 


LEGISLATION  to  protect  newspaper¬ 
men  who  refuse  to  divulge  confi¬ 
dential  sources  of  information  is  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Conunittee  on  Federal 
Laws,  which  reports  that  bills  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  present  Congress  are  still 
in  committee.  S.627,  introduced  by 
Sen.  Arthur  Capper,  provides  that  no 
newspaper  reporter  or  editor  shall  dis¬ 
close  his  source  of  information  in 
proceedings  in  any  U.  S.  court,  except 
in  acts  of  treason.  H.R.1605  protects 
reporters  and  editors  who  refuse  to 
divulge  sources  of  information  in  all 
federal  proceedings. 

The  report  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FEDERAL  LAWS 

The  role  of  your  Committee  during  the 
past  year  has  bwn  one  of  watchful  waiting, 
as  there  has  been  but  little  occasion  for  ac¬ 
tivity  in  opposing  legislation  that  would  tend 
to  affect  the  interests  of  the  newspiipers.  But 
little  legislation,  specifically  affecting  news¬ 
papers  has  been  enacted  during  the  past  year, 
but  a  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  legislation 
follows ; 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LICENSING  TAX 

Similar  to  legislation  enacted  in  some 
states.  The  District  of  Columbia  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  for  the  current  year  requires  every 
firm  and  person  transacting  business  in  the 
District  to  take  out  a  license  and  pay  a  tax 
on  gross  revenues,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  engaging  in  business.  At  the  time  this 
law  was  enacted  the  licensing  and  special 
taxing  provisions  were  for  a  period  of  but 
one  year,  but  it  now  appears  that  they  will 
lx‘  extended  for  another  year  on  a  graduated 
sf-ale  of  taxes. 

Your  Committee  is  advised  that  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  taken 
out  the  licenses  and  have  not  contested  the 
Act, 

As  mentioned  above,  several  states  h,avc 
enacted  legislation  providing  for  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  the  press,  but  in  most  cases  the  news- 
patiers  have  protested  such  acts  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

WHEELER-LEA  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MIBBION  ACT 

The  Wheeler-I.,ea  measure,  giving  greatly 
expanded  powers  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 


mission.  has  finally  been  enacted  into  law 
after  a  long  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  be  vc8le<i  with  the 
regulatory  power  granted. 

This  Act  gives  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  jurisdiction  over  all  unfair  or  derep- 
tive  acts  or  practices  in  commerce,  instead 
of  merely  all  unfair  methods  of  competition 
in  commerce,  as  was  itreviously  the  case. 
The  Commission  also  has  jurisdiction,  under 
this  new  law.  over  false  advertising  of  food, 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  and  the  law  contains  a 
provision  defining  false  advertising.  This 
definition  as  originally  proposed  was  opposed 
by  your  Committee  as  being  entirely  too 
drastic.  Representations  were  made  to  the 
conferees,  and  the  bill,  as  flnall.v  enacted, 
contained  a  slightly  changed  definition,  which 
has  been  published  in  bulletins  Nog.  6786 
and  6794  issued  by  the  Association  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  and  28  of  this  year. 

False  advertising  of  food,  drugs  and  cos¬ 
metics  may  be  stopped  either  by  cease  and 
desist  orders  or  by  injunctive  process.  The 
law  provides,  however,  that  injunction  pro- 
eee<iingg  shall  not  delay  current  issues  of 
newspapers  or  magazines,  and  also  provides 
that  newspapers,  publishing  advertising  in 
the  regular  course  of  their  business,  shall 
not  be  held  responsible  for  false  advertise¬ 
ments.  that  responsibility  being  placed 
squarely  on  the  advertiser.  However,  news¬ 
papers  which  publish  advertising  challenged 
by  the  Commission  may  be  made  parties  to 
proceedings  before  that  body,  unless  they 
stipulate  an  agreement  to  abide  by  a  final 
order  of  the  Commission. 

In  the  event  any  members  of  this  Asso- 
ei,ation  should  be  joined  in  a  rrweeding  of 
the  Commission,  your  Committee  suggests 
that  they  communieate  immediately  with  the 
General  Manager  of  the  ANPA. 

MEASURES  PENDING 

There  are  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
many  measures  whieh,  if  enacteil  into  law. 
would  affect  newspapers  injuriously,  only  a 
few  of  which  arc  listed  below. 

The  War-Profits  Bill 

Legislation  designed  to  prevent  profiteering 
during  time  of  war  hag  licen  intro<luced  in 
several  previous  sessions  of  the  Congress, 
but  has  not  been  enacted.  Many  similar 
bills  have  lieen  introduced  in  the  present 
session  as  well.  While  some  of  these  bills 
s|)e<-ifically  exempt  newspapers  from  the 
licensing  features  contained  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  others  do  not  provide  such  ex¬ 
emption.  which  means,  should  the  latter 
type  of  legislation  be  enacted,  that  news¬ 


papers.  in  time  of  war,  would  be  subject 
to  license  and  thus  to  governmental  control 
One  of  these  so-called  War-Profits  Mix 
H.  R.  9604,  has  been  reported  by  the  Hoiue 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  The  bill  k 
one  of  the  most  offensive  ever  brought  for¬ 
ward.  in  respect  of  the  liberties  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  the  President,  in  time  of  war,  is  author¬ 
ized.  among  other  things  to  control  mx 
tcrial  sources,  industrial,  organizations,  pub- 
lie  services,  and  security  or  commodity  ex¬ 
changes;  to  draft  into  military  services  such 
Iiersons  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one 
as  he  may  deem  necessary;  to  require  the 
registration  of  all  individuals  engaged  in  the 
m.anagement  or  control  of  any  industrial  es¬ 
tablishment.  who  may  then  be  required  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Government:  and 
to  license  such  businesses  as  he  may  deem 
advisable.  The  Congress  is  empowered  to 
determine  a  fair  and  normal  return,  and  ^1 
profits  .above  the  figure  established  by  the 
Congress  will  be  absorbed  by  taxation. 

Reporter  Confidence  Measures 
Your  Committee  has  advocated  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  designed  to  protect  news¬ 
papermen  who  refuse  to  divulge  confidential 
sources  of  information.  Bills  are  pending 
in  the  present  Congress  designed  to  extend 
the  protection  sought,  but  are  still  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  One  of  these  bills,  S.  627,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Capper,  provides  that  no 
newspaper  reporter,  editor  or  publisher  in 
proceedings  in  any  United  States  court,  or 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
grand  jury,  or  before  either  House  of  Con¬ 
gress.  or  any  of  their  committees,  shall  be 
compelled  to  disclose  the  source  of  his  in¬ 
formation,  if  confidential  in  nature,  except 
acts  of  treason.  H.  R.  1605  protects  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  who  refuse  to  divulR 
sources  of  information,  in  all  federal  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Copyright 

For  several  years  efforts  have  been  made 
to  secure  revision  of  and  amendments  to  tte 
present  Copyright  Law.  Bills  to  that  end 
hare  been  introduced  in  the  present  Congrew 
liut  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  action. 

Amendment  to  Social  Security  Act 
Your  Committee  wishes  to  call  particular 
attention  to  a  bill  which  it  believes  is  most 
desirable  in  every  way.  calling  for  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.  R.  9209  amends  Title  IX,  Section  9M 
(b)  by  defining  the  term  “wages”  on  which 
employers  must  pay  a  tax  as  all  remunera¬ 
tion  paid,  whether  in  cash  or  a  medium  other 
than  cash,  up  to  and  including  the  sum  s( 
$.3,000.  As  the  law  resuls  at  present,  all 
remuneration  paid,  in  any  amount,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation  to  be  paid  by  the  employer. 

This  bill  is  still  in  Committee  and  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  it  will  not  be  reported  out 
unless  a  sufficient  number  ot  interested  per¬ 
sons  demonstrate  a  desire  for  its  enactment. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  can  only 
state  that  it  will  continue  on  the  alert  for 
inimical  legislation  and  that  every  possible 
step  will  be  taken  at  all  times  to  protect  the 
liest  interests  of  newspaper  publishers  in 
legislative  matters. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


W. 

E.  P.  Adler 
H.  M.  Bitner 
Raymond  B.  Bottom 
Amon  G.  Carter 
Howard  Davis 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
W.  W.  Hawkins 

Albert 


'.  WILEY,  Chairman 
H.  V.  Jenkins 
Verne  E.  Joy 
W.  E.  Macfarlane 
John  S.  McCarrene 
F.  A.  Miller 
Wm.  H.  Reed 
Chas.  A.  Stauffer 
i.  Stone 


Photographs  Banned  in 
Some  N.  Y.  Courts 

The  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  First 
and  Second  Judicial  Departments, 
New  York,  issued  a  ruling  April  23 
forbidding  the  taking  of  photogra{^ 
in  the  courtrooms  or  during  recesses. 
A  ban  was  also  placed  upon  broad* 
casting. 

Photographs  and  broadcasting  were 
characterized  as  “improper  publiciz¬ 
ing  of  court  proceedings.”  Althougk 
the  rule  mentioned  no  punishment,  it 
is  imderstood  that  violations  will 
bring  citation  for  contempt  of  court, 
which  may  involve  a  fine,  a  jail  sen¬ 
tence  or  both. 

In  the  First  Judicial  Department 
the  ruling  will  apply  to  the  Appellate 
Division,  Appellate  Term,  Special 
Terms  and  Trial  Terms  in  New  York 
Coimty,  and  the  Special  and  Trial 
Terms  in  Bronx  County.  In  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Judicial  Department  the  rule  will 
apply  to  all  terms  and  branches  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Kings,  Queens,  Nas¬ 
sau,  Suffolk,  Richmond,  Dutchess, 
Westchester,  Rockland,  Orange  and 
Putnam  Counties. 


TEXANS  TO  MEET 

Annual  convention  of  North  and 
East  Texas  Press  Assn,  will  be  held 
May  13-14  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel, 
Mount  Pleasant. 
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Society  of  Editors  Reaffirm 
Canons  of  Journalism 

Fair  and  Accurate  Reporting  and  News  Presen¬ 
tation  Pledged  . . .  School  Standards  Problem 
Tackled  .  .  .  William  Allen  White  President 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

executives  of  leading  American  in  1922,  the  Canons  of  Journalism  date  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  his 
newspaper  concluded  a  crowded  were  adopted.  They  constituted  a  fellow  citizens  in  a  republic, 
three-day  program  in  the  16th  annual  statement  of  what  the  membership  “While  we  abhor  every  form  of 
convention  of  the  American  Society  of  conceived  to  be  the  fundamental  ideals  governmental  censorship  that  exists 
Newspaper  Editors,  at  the  National  and  the  proper  practices  of  journalism,  elsewhere  and  every  suggestion  of  it 
Press  Club  Washington,  D.  C.,  Satur-  That  statement  has  been  enduring,  that  has  been  made  or  could  be  made 
dav  bv  reaffirming  their  faith  in  the  It  was  true  then  and  it  is  true  now.  in  the  United  States,  we  take  upon 
Society’s  canons  of  journalism  and  “Since  the  Canons  of  Journalism  ourselves  the  responsibility  for  a  cen- 
oledging  themselves  to  conduct  that  were  adopted,  however,  many  changes  sorship  of  good  taste  which  wUl  lead 
®  have  come  in  the  status  of  news-  us  away  from  such  mvasion  of  privacy 

papers.  The  steady  encroachments  of  as  is  not  absolutely  warranted  by  the 
governmental  censorship  have  utterly  public  welfare. 

destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  “We  take  upoii  ourselves  a  censor- 
those  countries  wherein  live  three-  ship  that  will  lead  to  the  elimination 
fourths  of  the  people  of  the  European  of  propaganda, 
continent. 


Press  Improvements 


‘We  take  upon  ourselves  a  censor¬ 
ship  that  will  lead  to  greater  accuracy 


..T  TT  V.  j  X  ■  j  in  the  reporting  and  presentation  of 

In  the  United  States,  in  this  period  f  e, 

of  15  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Canons  of  Journalism,  we  have  ob 


served  outstanding  developments  in 


Press  Must  Stand  Guard 

“It  has  been  well  said  that  The 


respect  to  the  press  and  its  relations  P^ess,  must  stand  guard  over  itself 
to  the  public.  worthy  to  stand  guard 

“These  very  improvements  in  the  public, 

means  for  gathering  and  transmitting  We  call  upon  all  editors,  then  to 
news,  the  new  excellence  in  mechan-  yecogr^  a  growmg  criticism,  to  face 
ical  devices  for  the  dUplay  of  news,  fmrly.  to  set  their  ho^es  in  order, 
the  wider  use  of  commentating  to  be  governed  by  good  ^te,  by  a 
columnists,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  sense  of  ]^tice,  by  complete  devotion 
least,  the  immense  development  in  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  toil  un- 


Willi.™  All,„  . . .  .di...  of  fh.  candid  ph.loy.phy  and  the  trans-  va“uc7f'‘rfrM 


Emporia  |Kan.)  Gazette  and  newly  elected  mission  of  pictures  have  made  the  •  America  that  the  citizens  of 

oreiident  of  the  American  Society  of  public  increasingly  sensitive  to  an  in-  IM ess  in  America  ttot  the  c  ti  e  s 

Resident  ot  the  American  society  ot  ^  nrivarv  anrl  tn  an  nmni  this  republic  shall  become  the  willmg 

Nawjpaper  Editors,  photographed  with  vasion  of  privacy  and  to  an  omni  a  __  au-  fellow-warriors  in  a 

Franklyn  Waltman,  formerly  of  Washington  presence,  sometimes  interpreted  as  a  cooperators,  me  leiiow  wa  , 


Post  at  Editors'  convention  in  Washington  nuisance,  of  which  there  was  far  less 
last  week.  Waltman  is  now  director  of  consciousness  15  years  ago. 


publicity  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 


In  view  of  these  developments  with 
which  we  have  been  confronted,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  feels  that  a  reaffirmation  of  ideals 
and  a  statement  of  those  intents  and 


will  eliminate  reasons  for  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  newspapers. 

To  lead  the  Society  for  the  next  v  -  u  j  ■»  i 

year,  the  directors  elected  as  president  Practices  which  it  considers  vital 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  . . . 

Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  succeeding 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  News, 


never-ceasing  fight  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  democratic  institutions.” 

Preceding  Mr.  Patterson’s  report, 
the  editors  had  heard  scholarly  com¬ 
ments,  not  all  critical,  from  President 
James  B.  Conant,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 


versity;  Prof.  Harold  L.  Cross,  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University;  and,  off  the  record.  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  the  same  school. 
They  had  heard  a  limcheon  address 
by  Mark  M.  Jones,  president  of  Akron 
Belting  Company,  in  which  the  status 
of  labor  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Europe 
was  compared  and  some  not  too  com¬ 
forting  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
speaker.  They  had  also  spent  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  at  the  White  House, 
where,  off  the  record,  they  received 
some  illumination  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  some  familiar  indications 
that  the  President  was  not  100  per 
cent  in  accord  with  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  judgments  of  his  guests. 

Syndicates  Reprieved 

Also  indicative  of  the  self-critical 
feeling  still  prevalent  among  editors 
was  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  con¬ 
cluding  session.  It  was  presented  as 
adopted,  except  for  a  paragraph  which 
condemned  the  displacement  of  the 
newspaper’s  own  editorials  by  the 
products  of  syndicated  columnists. 
The  latter  was  eliminated  when  sev¬ 
eral  editors  from  the  floor  protested 
against  the  inclusion  of  several  colum¬ 
nists  whose  work,  they  believed,  was 
a  valuable  contribution  to  any  news¬ 
paper  publishing  it.  The  resolution 
follows: 

“The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  in  annual  convention  at 
W’ashington,  D.  C.,  April  21,  22  and  23, 
1938,  resolve  that 

“The  right  of  the  human  mind  freely 
to  communication  information  and 
opinions  is  inherent  in  community 
existence  and  must  not  be  denied  or 
unreasonably  restricted. 

“The  public  interest  demands  that 
all  legitimate  agencies  of  information 
and  opinion  be  safeguarded,  not  alone 
against  arbitrary  repression,  but 
against  the  short-sighted  designs  of 
those  for  whom  present  impatience  to 
establish  their  social  order  outweighs 
fundamental  principles. 

“We  earnestly  admonish  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  there  is  a 
zone  where  laws  and  constitutions  fail 
unless  a  free  and  vigilant  press  re¬ 
enforces  charters  and  statutes  with 
the  power  of  publicity. 

“The  keyhole  camera  and  the  sur- 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


who  declined  re-election.  Donald  J. 
Sterling,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  was 
re-elected  first  vice-president;  M.  V. 
Atwood,  Gannett  Newspapers,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  Rec¬ 
ord,  treasurer.  Tom  Wallace,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  was  elected  second  vice- 
president  to  succeed  Mr.  White. 


which  it  considers  in  good  taste,  and 
above  all  which  it  considers  in  the 
public  interest,  ought  to  be  made  at 
this  time. 

“Unfortunately  all  citizens  do  not 
think  through  the  meaning  of  a  free 
press.  Too  many  regard  it  as  merely 
the  profitable  privilege  of  publishers, 
instead  of  the  right  of  all  the  people 
and  the  chief  institution  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  A  free  press  is 

M  ir-  i-u  f  J  privilege  of  citizenship  which  -  ...  - , 

Mr.  Ku-chhofer,  as  past  president,  makes  governmental  dictatorship  im-  'president  of  the  Na- 
automatically  began  a  three-year  term  possible.  When  editors  fight  for  the  f'onal  Press  Club. 

a  director,  and  the  Society  elected  liberty  to  speak  and  to  write,  they  Washington,  photo- 

two  new  directors  and  re-elected  four  fight  for  the  greatest  of  all  human 
incumbents.  Those  re-elected  for  rights  under  government.  He  is  not 
were  Mr.  Sterling,  thoughtful  who  cannot  see  that  democ- 
«  M  cannot  exist  except  through  the 

pc  (Mo.)  News-Leader,  a^  Casper  maintenance  of  a  channel  through 

Mo  which  information  can  flow  freely  left  to  riaht: 

Rn)X  from  the  center  of  government  to  all  Stephen  Bolles, 

and  J  Rnc  (tl^ee  years),  the  people  and  through  which  praise  editor,  Janesville 

Nri0n/.o  criticism  can  flow  freely  from  the  (Wis.)  Gazette,  J. 

people  to  the  center.  N.  Heiskell,  presi- 

Mutt  Educate  Ruadurt  i*"*-  *-ittle  Rock 

**T  •  £  ^  A.  i_  f  A.  GaiaHe,  Malcolm 

In  view  of  what  we  believe  to  be  ^  Bingay,  editorial 

this  growing  lack  of  appreciation  on  _  .  _ 

the  part  of  the  public  of  the  true 


Left  to  right:  Alfred 
H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and 
retiring  president, 
American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors; 
Casper  S.  Yost,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page, 
St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  Har¬ 
old  W.  Brayman, 


ASNE 

convention. 


Science  Monitor,  Boston  (one  year). 
Canons  Roaffirmed 
Reaffirmation  of  the  Society’s  prin¬ 
ciples  climaxed  an  afternoon  of  self- 
criticism  behind  closed  doors.  The 


by  Grove  Patter-  value  and  true  functions  of  a  free 
rzloi  J  n,  PauJ^^llamy,  press,  we  hold  that  the  members  of 

wooH  Dealer,  and  Mr.  At-  ^his  Society  should  carry  on  a  con- 

A  ’  ^  stant  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 

^As  adopted  unanimously,  the  report  making  the  average  citizen  more 

„  ■  acutely  aware  that  a  free  press  is  not 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Amer-  principally  the  editor’s  privilege  for 
lean  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  himself  alone,  but  his  right  and  man- 


director,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  Arthur 
Sinnott,  editor,  New¬ 
ark  News,  who  were 
among  the  delegates 
attending  the  ASNE 
convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ASNE  Called  To  Establish 
Instruction  Standards 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  meeting 
last  week  in  Washington  was  called 
upon  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other 
newspaper  groups  and  of  the  leading 
schools  of  journalism  for  two  main 
objects: 

1.  The  establishment  of  standards 
of  instruction  for  journalism. 

2.  Recognition  of  those  standards 
by  preferment  of  their  graduates  by 
the  employing  editors  and  managing 
editors  of  the  country's  press. 

Kenneth  E.  Olson,  director  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism.  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Ill.,  pre¬ 
sented  the  school  viewpoint,  and  was 
seconded  by  Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of 
the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  edi¬ 
torial  page,  who  presented  a  concrete 
program  for  the  society.  A  committee 
will  be  named  by  the  incoming  pres¬ 
ident.  The  addresses  of  Prof.  Olson 
and  Mr.  Yost  follow: 


Not  o  Finished  Product 

“The  graduate  of  a  good  school  of 
journalism  is  no  more  a  finished  news¬ 
paperman  than  the  graduate  of  a 
medical  school  is  a  full-fledged  physi¬ 
cian.  The  medical  school  graduate 
must  first  do  his  intemeship  in  some 
good  hospital.  Similarly  the  schools 
of  journalism  turn  their  graduates 
over  to  the  newspapers  as  promising 
cubs  to  be  trained  in  the  technique  of 
the  new’spaper  office  to  which  they 
go,  but  these  graduates  come  with 
some  understanding  of  the  newspaper 
profession  and  with  the  educational 
background  which  should  enable  them 
to  be  more  useful  than  the  ordinary 
cub. 

“Now,  why  not  just  a  straight  lib¬ 
eral  arts  education?  Because  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  average  liberal  arts 
college  make  it  difficult  for  a  man  to 
get  the  kind  of  education  that  will  be 
most  useful  to  him  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  I’ve  si>ent  the  last  seven  months 
trying  to  beat  down  these  restrictions 
in  the  liberal  arts  college  in  my  uni¬ 
versity  so  that  my  boys  could  get  the 
kind  of  courses  they  should  have,  and 
I’m  about  ready  to  agree  with  the  late 
Dr.  W.  G.  Bleyer  of  the  University  of 


Wisconsin  who  said: 


Olson  and  Yost  Emphasize  Tremendous  Output 
of  Minor  Schools  and  Ask  Industry's  Aid  in 
Keeping  Instruction  on  High  Plane 


‘After  thirty  yeari?  as  a  university  in¬ 
structor  I  am  convinced  that  our  coUejre 
courses  in  ^uhjects  other  than  journalism  do 
not  result  in  devolopinjr  in  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  the  ability  to  think  lof?icitily  and  apply 
what  he  has  learned  to  his  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  copyreader  or  editor.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  function  of  most  of 
the  course's  in  journalism  is  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  hou  to  think  straitrht  about  what  is 
?oin?  on  in  the  world  at  and  how  to 

atfpli*  what  they  have  learned  to  under- 
standinur  and  interpretinp  the  day's  n<*w«.' 

"What  these  schools  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  provide  a  special  educational 
program  that  cuts  around  the  usual 
college  restrictions  and  enables  the 
student  to  get  the  rich  background  in 
history,  economics,  politics  and  liter¬ 
ature  which  the  ordinary  liberal  arts 
graduate  does  not  often  get.  As  I 
look  at  the  programs  which  these 
schools  of  journalism  are  offering  to¬ 
day,  I  wish  that  I  had  my  college  edu¬ 
cation  to  do  all  over  again. 


Editors  Partly  to  Blame 

“To  a  certain  extent  newspapermen 
are  themselves  to  blame  for  the  over¬ 
development  of  technical  courses 
which  took  place  during  the  1920’s. 


We  brought  down  a  torrent  of  abuse 
on  the  schools  and  I  was  as  critical  as 
any  of  you.  We  said  they  were  im¬ 
practical  and  theoretical.  And  so  the 
schools  drafted  men  from  newspaper 
offices.  The  better  schools  today  will 
not  take  on  an  instructor  who  has  not 
had  at  least  five  years  of  practical 
newspaper  experience,  and  as  I  go 
about  among  the  schools  I  find  many 
seasoned  newspai)ermen  of  15,  20  or 
more  years  of  newspaper  experience. 

“There  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  deans  and  directors  of  the 
better  schools  that  they  must  pro¬ 
vide  an  even  better  background  of 
education  than  a  four-year  program 
can  afford.  They  recognize  what  you 
men  have  recognized  in  your  resolu¬ 
tions,  that  changing  times  are  calling 
for  new  newspaper  formulas,  that  the 
serious  economic,  social  and  political 
problems  which  today  concern  every 
newspaper  reader  demand  not  only 
intelligent  coverage  but  more  ade¬ 
quate  explanation  and  interpretation 
than  has  been  given  in  the  past,  that 
to  do  that  you  must  have  better  edu¬ 
cated  newspaper  workers.  And  so 
your  schools  today  are  thinking  about 
five-year  programs  instead  of  four- 
year  programs. 

Five-Year  Courses  Planned 

“At  Northwestern,  when  we  open 
next  fall,  we  shall  be  reorganized  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  university’s  law 
school.  We  shall  require  three  years 
of  college  work  for  admission.  Then 
we  shall  require  two  years  in  our 
professional  school.  But  don’t  think 
that  these  two  years  will  be  given 
over  entirely  to  journalism  courses. 
Much  of  this  time  will  be  devoted  to 
advanced  courses  in  history,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  pohtical  science.  Our 
practical  courses  will  be  concentrated 
largely  in  the  fifth  year  and  we  shall 
try  to  make  them  as  practical  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  as  to  give  you  men  who  will 
be  more  immediately  useful. 

“In  our  courses  in  reporting,  stu¬ 
dents,  working  under  experienced  city 
editors,  will  cover  the  courts,  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  building  and  all  the  local  news 
sources,  but  while  they  are  doing  that 
they  will  also  be  studying  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  local  and  state  government  so 
that  they  will  have  the  background 
for  intelligent  reporting.  There  will 
be  just  a  few  technical  courses,  but 
these  we  shall  try  to  make  as  stiff  and 
as  thorough  as  we  can.  The  rest  of 
our  courses  will  be  devoted  to  giving 
these  students  an  understanding  of 
the  newspaper,  its  past  history,  its 
social  responsibilities,  its  rights  and 
privileges  as  defined  by  law,  its  pres¬ 
ent-day  problems,  its  business  opera¬ 
tion. 

“When  these  students  come  to  you 
they  will  have  a  thorough  background 
in  American  and  European  history; 
they  will  be  well  grounded  in  Ameri¬ 
can  state  and  municipal  government, 
international  relations  and  world 
politics;  they  will  know  not  only 
economic  theory  but  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  theory  to  labor 
problems,  monetary  problems,  the  re¬ 
lations  of  government  and  business, 
public  utilities,  public  finance,  state 
and  local  taxation  and  other  contem¬ 
porary  economic  questions;  they  will 


have  an  understanding  of  our  social 
problems,  criminology,  unemployment 
and  relief,  the  pathology  of  our  urban 
and  rural  communities.  They  should 
be  able  to  write  well  and  they  will  be 
familiar  with  the  best  in  literature. 
And  back  of  that  they  will  have  had 
courses  in  languages,  natural  science, 
psychology  and  philosophy  which  go 
to  make  a  well  rounded  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  a  suffer  course  than  any 
liberal  arts  graduate  will  take.  Our 
students  will  be  eligible  to  a  bachelor’s 
degree  from  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  we 
will  give  them  a  master’s  degree  as  a 
professional  degree  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year. 

The  Nieman  Foundation 

“Tomorrow  you  are  to  hear  Presi¬ 
dent  Conant  of  Harvard  tell  of  the 
splendid  plan  his  great  university  has 
developed  to  enable  working  news¬ 
papermen  to  return  for  post-graduate 
work  in  economics,  political  science 
and  history.  But  would  you  not  like  to 
have  your  cubs  come  to  you  in  the 
first  place  with  the  kind  of  back- 
groimd  these  men  will  have  after  their 
year  at  Harvard?  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  this  program. 

“Northwestern  is  not  alone  in  this 
development.  Columbia,  as  you 
know,  went  to  a  graduate  school  basis 
some  time  ago.  Stanford  has  just 
gone  to  a  plan  similar  to  ours.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  other  Class  A  schools  are 
now  considering  like  advances. 

“We  think  it  is  time  that  the  major 
newspaper  organizations  of  this  coun¬ 
try  take  hold  of  their  schools  the  way 
the  medical  and  legal  professions  did 
to  their  years  ago. 

A  Surplus  of  Schools 

“I  wonder  if  you  men  realize  just 
how  serious  this  problem  is.  Do  you 
know  that  at  the  last  count  there  were 
532  imiversities  and  colleges  in  this 
country  teaching  journalism,  that  in 
addition  there  were  any_  number  of 
business  colleges  and  thousands  of 
high  schools  also  offering  work  in 
journalism? 

“Now  what  good  does  it  do  the  32 
so-called  Class  A  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  to  talk  about  raising  standards, 
going  to  graduate  or  professional 
bases  or  limiting  enrollment,  when  we 
allow  this  chaos  in  journalistic  edu¬ 
cation  to  exist?  There  are  so  many 
impotent  journalism  courses,  depart¬ 
ments  and  schools  in  the  United  States 
that  it  is  a  marvel  the  few  good  ones 
have  been  able  to  survive. 


“President  Hutchins  spoke  more 
truly  than  he  knew  when  he  charac¬ 
terized  them  as  “shady  educational 
ventures.’  Many  of  these  academic 
appendages  are  little  more  than 
camouflaged  publicity  bureaus  for 
their  colleges.  Many  are  manned  by 
instructors  who  have  hardly  seen  the 
inside  of  a  newspaper  office  and  whose 
knowledge  of  newspaper  making  has 
been  gained  only  from  textbooks. 

“We  talk  about  limiting  enrollment 
in  schools  of  journalism.  Your  Class 
A  schools  have  been  doing  you  more 
of  a  service  than  you  realize  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  unfit.  I’m  still  old-fash¬ 
ioned  enough  to  believe  that  newspa¬ 
permen  are  born,  not  made,  that  you 


can’t  make  a  newspaperman  out  of  a 
boy  who  does  not  have  the  special 
aptitudes  that  make  for  success  in  our 
work.  At  Northwestern  under  our 
new  plan,  we  hope  to  cut  our  gradu¬ 
ating  class  next  year  to  not  more  than 
35  or  40  but  those  we  do  turn  out  we’ll 
be  sure  of.  Your  Class  A  schools  last 
year  turned  just  400  graduates  into 
the  daily  newspaper  field — that’s  about 
one  graduate  for  every  five  daily 
newspapers  in  the  country.  That,  I 
think  you  will  admit,  is  not  flooding 
the  market. 

“But  the  flooding  is  coming  from 
these  hundreds  of  other  institutions 
and  the  thousands  of  high  schools. 
And  it  doesn’t  do  much  good  to  talk 
about  raising  the  standards  of  our 
trade  or  craft,  to  the  status  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  with  professional  schools,  as 
long  as  editors  and  publishers  all  over 
the  country  are  willing  to  hire  high 
school  graduates  at  $10  or  $12  a  week. 

A  Call  for  Help 

“In  our  newspaper  business  there  is 
no  one  national  organization  whidi 
can  sp>eak  for  all  of  our  newspapers 
as  do  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  or  the  American  Bar  Association 
for  their  professions.  The  late  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  had  the  right  idea  back  in  1931 
when  he  proposed  the  establishmait 
of  a  joint  committee  representing  the 
major  newspaper  organizations  and 
the  Class  A  schools.  That  commit¬ 
tee  made  a  start  in  1932  by  approv¬ 
ing  the  standards  which  the  Class  A 
schools  had  set  for  themselves.  Fur¬ 
ther  study  was  halted  by  the  serious 
business  problems  which  the  depres¬ 
sion  brought  to  all  newsp>apers. 

“Now  we  are  urging  that  the  Amw- 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
again  take  the  initiative  in  reviving 
this  committee  and  in  inviting  the 
participation  of  the  organizations 
which  did  not  join  before.  We  urge 
that  this  committee  be  put  actively  to 
work  studying  the  problems  of  ^u- 
cation  for  journalism,  drafting  a  new 
high  set  of  standards  for  those  schools 
which  would  win  recognition,  classi¬ 
fying  the  schools  so  that  you  men  will 
know  what  you  are  getting,  and  then 
working  out  some  practical  plan  for 
the  recognition  and  employment  of 
the  graduates  of  those  schools  which 
you  designate  as  your  professional 
schools. 

“If  I  may  introduce  a  note  of  warn¬ 
ing,  I  don’t  think  such  a  committee 
should  go  off  half-cocked  with  a  mere 
blanket  endorsement  of  such  graduate 
or  professional  programs  as  have  been 
established  at  Columbia,  Stanford  or 
Northwestern.  Such  programs  may 
be  desirable  for  schools  in  or  near 
large  metropolitan  centers,  but  you 
must  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  a 
number  of  good  schools  serving  the 
weekly  and  small  daily  papers  of  their 
states  which  may  not  demand  as 
thorough  a  preparation  as  you  do. 
For  them  present  four-year  programs 
may  be  sufficient.  This  committee 
will  need  to  study  carefully  the  needs 
of  newspapers  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  The  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
in  gathering  data  for  this  commit¬ 
tee.’’ 

Mr.  Yost  said:  “This  report  is  frank¬ 
ly  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Olsen’s  ad¬ 
dress,  which  I  heartily  approve  in  its 
entirety.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
largely  to  implement  what  he  has  said 
to  you. 

Society  Long  Interested 

“One  of  the  first  things  done  when 
this  Society  was  organized  was  the 
appointment  of  a  special  Committee 
on  Schools  of  Journalism.  This  was 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Society’s  ex- 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


Single  Family  Home 


No  prize,  premium  or  subscriber  contest  has 
ever  been  used.  The  Bulletin  is  bought  for  its 
value  as  a  newspaper. 

Few  newspapers  in  America  equal  The 
Bulletin  in  circulation,  and  none  of  comparable 
circulation  approaches  The  Bulletin  in  years  of 
leadership! 

Today  The  Bulletin’s  circulation  of  517,086 
(1937  daily  average  net  paid)  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper. 

And  The  Bulletin’s  circulation  is  almost 
entirely  within  the  city  and  retail  trading  area. 

The  home  interest  of  the  readers  of  The 
Bulletin — a  reason  for  the  growth  of  this  news¬ 
paper  itself  —  extends  natunally  to  the  home 
products  which  are  advertised  within  The 
Bulletin’s  pages. 

For  your  share  of  America’s  greatest  home 
market  buying  volume,  advertise  in  The 
Bulletin — at  one  of  the  lowest  costs  per  reader 
among  the  Nation’s  newspapers.  For  merchan¬ 
dising  plans,  consult  your  advertising  agency. 


ample  appointments  for  the  entertaining  she  so 
much  likes  to  do. 

The  home  heating  plant  is — or  she  will  see 
that  it  soon  shall  be  —  automatic!  For  many 
homes,  a  bit  of  lawn  and  garden,  a  family 
garage,  are  part  of  the  Philadelphia  picture. 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  more  single-family 
homes  than  in  any  other  American  metropolis.* 
364,457  of  them!  Nine  out  of  ten  Philadelphia 
dwellings  are  of  this  type. 

And  manufacturers  of  products  for  homes 
find  in  Philadelphia  another  distinction. 

These  managers  of  Philadelphia  single-family 
homes  almost  unanimously  read  one  newspaper 
— The  Evening  Bulletin.  Advertisers  need  use 
only  The  Bulletin  to  carry  their  messages  into 
nearly  every  home  in  Philadelphia. 

For  thirty-three  years  The  Bulletin  has  led 
all  Philadelphia  daily  newspapers  in  number  of 
readers — maintaining  that  position,  year  in  and 
year  out,  by  devotion  to  the  interests  of  family 
and  home. 

•United  States  Census  1930 


In  Philadelphia,  a  home  is  traditionally  a 
single-family  dwelling. 

Naturally,  life  in  Philadelphia  has  a  different 
outlook  from  life  in  cities  of  apartment  houses, 
flats,  multi-family  dwellings. 

The  Philadelphia  housewife  as  a  rule  has  no 
employment  outside  of  home. 

As  general  manager  of  a  Philadelphia  single¬ 
family  home  she  is  a  continuous  buyer  .  .  . 

getting  more  happiness  out  of  adding  to  her 
home,  its  conveniences  and  the  comfort  of  her 
family,  than  in  spending  money  in  any  other 
way. 

She  buys  with  pride  for  her  kitchen.  The 
range,  the  refrigerator,  the  cabinets.  Yes,  and 
more  food  products!  Getting  up  meals  for 
family  and  friends  is  part  of  the  fun  of  living. 

She  buys  laundry  and  bathroom  equipment. 
More  electric  appliances.  More  cleansers  and 
other  grocery  products,  because  usually  she  has 
more  rooms. 

Her  dining  room  has  generous  space  and 
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EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  He; 


,  _  delegates  from  the  bar  committee’s  marized  elsewhere.  That  and  three  S5U«UUU  t'OK  FUBLICITY 

Canons  OI  Journalism  view  tlwt  cameras  shoiild  not  be  per-  addresses  on  Saturday  morning  con-  Atijintic  City  Aoril  25— A  Isaim 

P-- ■  jffU-m^Tj-Lj-1  mitted  in  court  rooms.  stituted  the  technical  portion  of  the  t. , _ ’ u  _ _ _  j  .  ^’7 

ArO  llGaitirmGCl  The  resolution  authorizing  the  ap-  program  except  for  the  off-the-record  «nmp  firm  nt  Avnortc  ^ 

continued  from  page  23  pointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  sessions  at  the  White  House  and  at 

•  with  a  committee  of  journalism  in-  the  State  Department,  where  Sumner  romnaion 

repUUous  picture,  or  the  picture  taken  structors  on  standards  for  the  schools  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  an-  E  ,  J'a®*  d 

by  what  amounts  to  force,  are  in-  followed  suggestions  by  Mr.  Yost  and  swered  a  barrage  of  questions  on  the  ssocia  es  is  among  tho* 

tolerably  objectionable,  as  trespass  by  Kenneth  M.  Olson,  dean  of  the  nation’s  foreign  relations.  The  two-  Pro^inenUy  mentioned  Mayo, 
upon  the  right  of  privacy;  a  news-  Meddl  School  of  Journalism,  North-  hour  breakfast  session,  an  innovation,  D.  Wlutes  pubUc  relations 

papers  which  publishes  a  fake  or  false  western  University.  Both  were  re-  promises  to  be  a  fixture,  despite  some  business  men  mai 

picture  affronts  the  intelligence  of  Ae  ported  in  Editor  &  Pubusher  of  last  rueful  references  to  “Kirchhofer’s  ^  committee  was  n^ 

public  and  impeaches  its  own  intelU-  week.  Their  tenor  was  that  the  press  midnight  snack.”  secure  $25,000  in  plei^es  from  hotel 

gence,  as  well  as  ite  own  good  faith;  should  arrive  at  high  standards  in  Social  functions,  aside  from  the  matAed  by 

a  counterfeit  description  of  a  picture  conjunction  with  the  educators  and  smokes  and  ice- water  at  the  White  *^5,000  from  the  city  s  advertising  ap¬ 
is  a  forgery  against  truth  and  a  fraud  ^ben  extend  recognition  only  to  schools  House,  were  topped  by  the  annual  P^P^^shon. 

against  fact;  the  headline  that  perverts  meeting  those  standards.  buffet  supper  given  Friday  evening  ______  _ 

the  f^  import  of  an  arhcle  or  fu  ges  Education  and  its  relation  to  the  at  the  home  of  Eugene  L.  Meyer,  pub-  WINS  PHOTO  CONTEST 
on  the  facts  as  contained  m  the  article  pj.gg5  ^be  theme  of  President  lisher  of  the  Washington  Post.  The  A  photograph  of  Charley  Grimni. 

M  Jaines  B.  Conant  of  Harvard  Univer-  annual  luncheon  of  the  Society,  Satur-  Chicago  Cub  manager,  protesting  u 

Newspapers  ^ould  nold  as  me  William  Alfred  Eddy  noon,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  umpire’s  decision,  taken  by  Tom  John. 


marized  elsewhere.  That  and  three  $50,000  FOR  PUBUCITY 

addresses  on  Saturday  mornmg  con-  Atlantic  City,  April  25-A  iSOM 
stituted  the  tedinical  portion  of  the  contribution  has  been  decided  Tb 

nriKTram  fnr  tno  rtTT-.tn<k-.r^r»rtrn  ...  ^  W 


umpire’s  decision,  taken  by  Tom  John. 


j^cuhar  po^ssion  the  place  y  of  Hobart  College.  Their  remarks  are  Marvin,  and  addressed  by  Dr.  Eddy,  son,  Chicago  Tribune,  won  first  hon- 
the  mam  enjoy  as  the  c  eanes  prin  quoted  at  length  on  another  page.  H.  O.  Crisler,  head  football  coach  ors  in  the  second  annual  photograjAk 

medium  of  general  public  mformaUon  crowded  was  the  program  with  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  exhibit  sponsored  by  Illinois  Asso- 

and  topics  of  broad  public  interest  that  ciated  Press  members.  More  than  51 

give  undue  an  «  p  _  ^  the  purely  shop  talk  portion  was  cared  THOS.  ROBB  RESIGNS  pictures  entered  were  judged  by  Uni- 
embarrassmg  or  ^  8  PC  fee  by  getting  the  editors  up  for  an  Thomas  Robb,  manager  Sales  Pro-  versity  of  Illinois  school  of  journal- 

^  hliichino  Tn,.r-  o^^ly  breakfast  on  Friday.  Five-  motion  Division,  National  Retail  Dry  ism  instructors.  Second  prize  was 

^  ®  minute  discussions  of  several  news  Goods  Association,  on  May  9  will  be-  awarded  to  Lloyd  Atchason,  Decatur 

cnan  mg  o  p  y  room  problems,  including  the  current  come  sales  promotion  manager  of  Review,  entitled  ‘‘County  Champion,' 

geMracy.  tAYPc  on  news-  Wave,  were  led  by  several  Slide  Fasteners,  Inc.,  New  York.  No  a  picture  of  a  midwest  cornhusker  ii 


,  e  j  ..  j  aiiAiiutc  vudcuMiUiia  ui  sevt 

chandismg  of  depravity  and  de-  room  problems,  including  th 
generacy.  economy  wave,  were  led  b 

Laws  to  special  t^es  on  news-  ^  contributions 

papers,  enacted  with  political  motives 
and  with  punitive  purpose,  must  be 
resisted  as  measures  which  could  in 
effect  destroy  the  press  by  unreason¬ 
able  exactions;  but  newspapers  must 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  and  must  not  seek  special 
privilege  or  exemption. 

Aqaiast  Federal  Prepagoada 

“We  earnestly  warn  the  American 
people  that  if  the  federal  government 
sets  up  its  ovm  nation-wide  channels 
of  dissemination  it  will  arm  bureau¬ 
cracy  to  serve  its  own  purposes  and 
will  create  an  agency  of  propaganda 
like  those  which  now  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  dictators. 

“We  express  our  conviction  that 
once  propaganda  were  made  a  func¬ 
tion  and  activity  of  the  government, 
bureaucracy  would  naturally  if  not 
inevitably  seek  to  impose  in  America 

those  repressive  severities  with  which  1 

dictator^ips  are  now  rigidly  con-  C  i* 

trolling  the  sources  of  public  informa- 
tion  and  darkening  the  minds  of  the 

people.  ft  i  ! 

“We  must  regard  as  inconceivable  |,  1 

that  the  government  of  the  United  ^ 

States  would  ever  undertake  to  seek  ^ 

to  control  the  press  of  America  as  the  / 

price  of  agreement  with  governments  llili 

that  have  destroyed  freedom  of  the 

press  in  their  own  countries  and  might 

desire  to  suppress  criticism  and  con- 

demnation  by  the  press  of  this 

country. 

“That  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed  to  confer  with  a  special  com- 

mittee  of  the  schools  of  journalism  on  y  i  i 

standards  of  the  schools.  yl 

“An  informed  and  thinking  public  yy 

is  the  basis  of  democracy.  With  or- 
ganized  autocracy  openly  challenging 
and  attacking — front,  flank  and  rear — 
democracy  must  be  on  guard. 

“To  that  end,  this  Society  urges 
the  American  press  to  strive  more 
than  ever  consistently  to  give  readers 
full  facts  and  to  encourage  them  to 
form  their  own  opinions.  This  So¬ 
ciety  feels  that  the  attention  of  the 
American  press  should  again  be  called 
to  the  Canons  of  Journalism:  ‘To  its 
(journalism’s)  opportunities  as  chron¬ 
icle  are  indissolubly  linked  its  obliga¬ 
tions  as  teacher  and  interpreter.’  This 
obligation  should  not  be  shirked  or 
delegated.” 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  co¬ 
operation  of  press  and  bar  was  adopt¬ 
ed  as  submitted  by  the  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Stuart  H.  Perry, 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram.  The  re-  ^ 

port  appears  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  Notional  Ri 

issue.  Of  major  interest  to  news¬ 
papers  is  the  dissent  of  the  ASNE 


successor  yet  has  been  named. 


UolDi 


...  if  you  advertise  in  the  one 
medium  that  gives  you  effective 
blanket  coverage  at  one  low  cost. 

The  Fort  Wayne  market  is  a 
prosperous  and  compact  market 
well  worth  cultivating.  It  ranks 
high  in  per  capita  sales. 

Your  message  in  The  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  is  delivered  to  98  out  of 
every  100  homes  in  Fort  Wayne 
and  to  7  out  of  10  homes  in  the 
Retail  Trading  Zone.  Put  THE 
NEWS-SENTINEL  on  your  sched¬ 
ule  now! 


Slhe  NrtujS'^rttfmrl 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Notional  Roproiontotivos:  Allon-Klapp>Frazitr  Co.,  Now  York,  Ckieoge,  Dotroit,  St.  Lenlt 
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When  reply 
-  that’s  news! 


HIGHLIGHTS 
of  the  Survey 

40.2%  of  the  Heads  of  Monitor 
Families  Hove  Executive  or 
Professional  Positions. 

75.4%  of  Monitor  Families  Own 
Automobiles. 

74.1  %  Hove  Subscribed  to  the 
Monitor  for  5  'or  more  years. 

98.2%  Use  Electric  Service 

88.8%  Hove  Telephones. 

74.6%  Hove  Automatic  Refrig¬ 
erators. 


61%  of  the  12,435  families  that  received  a  questionnaire 
from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  replied — and  replied 
at  length.  These  questionnaires  were  the  basis  of  a  survey 
of  Monitor  suhscrihing  families  conducted  hy  Daniel  Starch, 
Ph.  D.,  Consultant  in  Commercial  Research.  Commenting 
upon  the  61%  response.  Dr.  Starch  said:  “This  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  percentage  of  returns  to  be  receiveil  from  any 
mailed  question  sheet.”  This  definite  proof  of  reader  re¬ 
sponsiveness  is  something  for  advertisers  to  consider.  It  is 
based  upon  the  active  interest  of  Monitor  readers  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor — its  advertisements  quite  as 
much  as  its  news  and  editorials.  The  Monitor  stands  for  a 
unique  type  of  journalism  and  Monitor  readers  support  it 
in  every  phase  of  its  activities. 

Facts  developed  by  the  Dr.  Starch  survey  are  interestingly 
dealt  with  in  a  group  of  illustrated  folders,  one  or  all  of 
which  will  gladly  he  supplied  hy  any  Advertising  Office  of 
the  Monitor. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Published  by  The  Christian  Seienee  Publi.shiiig  Society,  One,  Norway  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
OTHER  BRANCH  OFFICES;  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Miami  .  .  .  London,  Paris,  Geneva 
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America  has  seen  some  great  contests, — 
contests  where  interest  reached  enormous 
proportions,  and  where  results  were  tre¬ 
mendous. 

The  chances  are,  if  you  examine  the  most 
successful  of  those  promotions,  you  will  find 
that  they  were  either  created,  leased,  or 
operated  completely  by  Publishers  Service 
Company. 

Our  NEW  contest  originations,  fascinating 
in  reader  appeal,  ingeniously  devised  to  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  circulation  results  are  sur¬ 
passing  all  previous  contest  production 
records. 

These  NEW  contests  are  entirely  SELF¬ 
FINANCING.  They  require  no  risk,  no 
investment,  no  gamble  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper. 

Details  are  available  upon  request.  ^ 


E  R V  I C  E  CO 


CW  YORK.N.Y 


Bpicuously  hirt  when  compared  to  those  of 
n..l-lr— 12/>rr«  other  business  and  industry. 

*  UPIl»>nCro  Pun  Early  in  1937  newspaper  wage  rates  were 

^  "1 J  ^1  J  Cl.  moving  upward.  Increases  were  granted  in 

ViJgUUCl  V^lOSOd  OllOP  conciliation  on  the  expectation  of  extensive 

^  business  improvement.  The  improvement 

continued  from  fage  17  failed  to  materialize,  yet  only  in  the  last 
month  or  so  has  the  trend  in  newspaper 
but  of  all  contracts  having  arbitration  wage  rates  leveled  oS  to  a  position  where 
which  were  renewed  during  the  year,  only  scales  are  being  renewed  at  old  rates  and 
3%  were  renewed  by  arbitration  and  97%  without  increase. 

by  conciliation.  The  presence  of  the  arbi-  In  the  face  of  reductions  demanded  and 
tration  obligation  encourages  both  sides  to  put  into  effect  in  automobile,  steel,  textile, 
be  more  conciliatory  and  to  decide  issues  shoe  and  railroad  lines  it  is  inevitable,  un- 
across  the  table  on  a  fair  and  equitable  less  business  conditions  improve,  for  news- 
biisis.  paper  employers  to  expect  relief  in  the  mat- 

_  .  _  „  _  ter  of  wage  costs  or  for  scores  of  employers 

ARBITRATION  PROVISIONS  OF  TTPO-  to  find  themselves  compelled  to  curtail  em- 
ORAPHICAL  CONTRACTS  ployment  as  a  means  of  balancing  business 

Out  of  249  typographical  contracts  losses.  At  the  present  time  an  offer  by  a 

on  file  in  the  Chicago  office:  newspaper  employer  to  continue  a  wage 

Arbitration  of  all  differences,  includ-  rate  without  decrease  is  a  generous  propo- 

ing  disputes  over  discharge  cases  sition  in  view  of  the  downward  trend  in 

is  provided  in .  71  living  costs,  business  volume,  wage  rates  and 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising  employment  in  other  lines,  especially  those 

under  the  contract,  exclusive  of  where  earnings  never  were  as  substantial 

discharges,  and  disputes  relative  as  in  newspaper  employment, 

to  a  subs^uent  contract,  is  pro-  Of  149  mechanical  department  contracts 

vided  in  .  20  which  expired  between  December  1,  1937 

Arbitration  only  of  differences  aris-  and  April  1,  1938,  76.6  per  cent  have  either 

ing  during  the  life  of  a  contract  been  renewed  at  the  old  scale  or  are  still 

is  provided  in:  open  with  the  employers  either  negotiating 

A.  Exclusive  of  discharge  for  decreases  or  offering  to  renew  contracts 

disputes  .  40  without  change  in  rates  and  hours. 

B.  Including  discharge  dis-  OFFirE  ACTIVITIES 

putes  .  98  In  the  service  of  members  during  the  last 


NEA’s  Star  Reporter  First 
to  Cover  “Background”  of 
Big  News  From  Mexico 


Arbitration  of  discharge  disputes 

only  is  provided  in .  3 

Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  only  is  provided  in .  3 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  de¬ 
scription  in  .  14 

249 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  24  cities. 

ARBITRATION  PRO\TSIONS  OF  PRESS¬ 
MEN  CONTRACTS 
Out  of  161  pressmen  contracts  on 
file  in  the  Chicago  office: 

Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  .  103 

Arbitration  of  differences  under  the 
contract  only,  including  discharge 

cases,  is  provided  in .  36 

Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  only  is  provided  in .  1 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  de¬ 
scription  .  12 


ADLER  CITY  EDITOR 


161 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  30  cities. 

ARBITRATION  PROVISIONS  OF  PHOTO- 

ENGRAVER  CONTRACTS 
Out  of  45  photo-engraver  contracts 
on  file  in  the  Chicago  office: 

Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  .  2 

Arbitration  of  differences  under  the 
contract  only,  including  discharge 

cases,  is  provided  in .  41 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  de¬ 
scription  .  2 


Willis  Thornton,  NEA’s 
roving  feature  writer,  flew 
to  Mexico  as  soon  as  ex¬ 
propriations  of  oil  prop¬ 
erties  focussed  attention 
on  the  fast-moving  de¬ 
velopments  there. 


46 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  7  cities. 

ABBITR.4T10N  PROVISIONS  OF  STEREO¬ 
TYPER  CONTR.\CTS 
Out  of  128  stereotyper  contracts  on 
file  in  the  Chicago  office; 

Arbitration  of  all  differences  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  .  00 

Arbitration  of  differences  under  the 
contract  only.  Including  discharge 

cases,  is  provided  in .  26 

Arbitration  of  a  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  only  is  provided  in .  3 

No  arbitration  provision  of  any  de¬ 
scription  .  10 

128 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  34  cities. 

.ARBITRATION  PROVISIONS  OF  M.4ILER 
CONTRACTS 

Out  of  66  mailer  contracts  on  file  In 
the  Chictigo  office: 

Arbitration  of  all  differences,  includ¬ 
ing  discharge  cases,  is  provided  in  26 
Arbitration  of  differences  arising 
under  the  contract  and  disputes 
relative  to  a  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment,  exclusive  of  discharge  cases. 

is  provided  in .  11 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising 
under  the  contract  only  is  pro¬ 
vided  in: 

A.  Exclusive  of  discharge 

disputes  .  4 

B.  Including  discharge  cases  11 

—  16 

No  arbitration  provisions  of  any  de¬ 
scription  .  4 

66 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  govern  in  2  cities. 

W.AGE  AND  BUSINESS  TRENDS 
With  this  report  are  several  charts  indicat¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  newspaper  wage 
rates  have  remained  near  or  above  1929 
jwaks  in  spite  of  slumps  in  the  business 
factors  which  should  determine  wage  levels: 

In  studying  these  charts  it  should  also  be 
kept  in  mind  that  since  the  end  of  1937 
there  has  been  a  further  precipitous  decrease 
in  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  in¬ 
dexes.  The  downward  trend  in  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  which  began  about  the  first  of  the  year 
has  been  greatly  accelerated  in  March  and 
April.  1938;  the  drop  in  advertising  linage 
has  increas^  in  velocity  each  month  this 
year.  At  the  same  time,  newspaper  wage 
rates  and  earnings  have  remained  con- 


tmake  any  issue,  from  Monday 
to  Saturday,  and  you'll  find  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  a  daily  average 
of  35  news  stories  about  the  activities 
of  "FIRMS  THAT  ADVERTISE." 


NEA  is  now  releasing 
Thornton’s  stories,  the 
first  behind-the-scenes  in¬ 
terpretation  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Mexico  today, 
stories  of  interest  to  the 
whole  North  American 
continent.  They  are  ex¬ 
clusive  to  NEA  Service 
newspapers. 


mhis  essence  of 
full,  fair  and  true  business  news,  un¬ 
diluted  by  personals,  gossip  or  chit 
chat,  is  printed  for  the  concentrated 
attention  of  busy  men. 


Thornton’s  articles — 
like  all  NEA  interpreta¬ 
tive  and  feature  stories — 
are  given  big  play  and 
full  promotion  by  editors 
with  complete  confidence 
they  make 
news  the 
opposition 

paper  does  |  7  f 

not  have. 


ie.y^tlEY^  MAtCCRS- 
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THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER 


who  casts  his  lure  for  business  in  Rhode  Island 
adds  a  7c.  line  to  his  advertising  tackle .  •  •  and 
reaches  the  biggest  fish  in  the  most  pools! 


Rhode  island  is  a  state 
.  market  . . .  with  more  customers 
to  the  mile  than  any  other  state  in  the 
union. 

Stabilized  buying  power,  well 
above  average,  accounts  for  per  capita 
sales  20%  greater  than  the  national 
figure.  Customers  and  dealers  alike, 
“hived”  like  bees! 

If  you’re  an  advertiser  with 
market-wide  distribution,  the  daily 
Journal  will  supplement  the  Bulletin’s 
concentrated  mass  coverage  with  a 


class  coverage  of  the  most  able  buying 
families  throughout  the  state.  And  the 
added  cost  is  only  7c.  a  line. 

Importance  of  the  daily  Journal  as 
second  paper  in  the  state  market  re¬ 
sults  from  the  thousands  of  readers  it 
adds  in  various  cities  and  towns  .  .  . 
including  the  trading  zone  beyond 
state  lines. 

Providence  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin:  an  advertising  combination 
that  blankets  Greater  Providence  .  .  . 
covers  3  out  of  4  of  all  Rhode  Island 
homes. 


TESTING?  The  unusual  convenience  and  economy  of 
Providence  as  a  test  city  are  being  utilized  with  profit  by 
many  national  advertisers.  Complete  data  upon  request. 


Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

9)xmiuiaiifu}  Hew-  EnqlancL’i  iP^ecMid  YlflaAJhl 


REPRESENTATIVES:  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Inc..  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Atlanta 
R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 
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Kiiroppan  oountrips — which  may  or  may  not 
he  reliable. 

VIII 

F.\rSIMILE  AND  TELF.VISION 

Dnrine  the  past  year,  several  advances 
have  been  announced  in  the  field  of  facsimile 
and  television;  and  espo'ially  there  have 
bd'n  several  public  demonstrations  of  the 
IHissihilities  of  facsimile  transmission  as  a 
method  of  disseminatinp  news.  Several  news¬ 
papers  have  conducted  or  participated  in 
exiieriments  with  facsimile. 

So  far.  nothin?  has  been  produced  to  take 
the  place  of  the  well  printed  newspaper  pace. 
It  is  interestine  to  note  that  radio,  after 
years  of  praisin?  the  properties  of  the  ear 
as  contrasted  with  the  eye. — in  its  most 
recent  experiments,  (facsimile  and  television) 
is  turnin?  toward  the  e.ve;  and  the  thin? 
that  emerpes  from  the  facsimile  receiver  is 
not  the  spoken  word,  but  a  printed  pape. 
However,  this  is  a  field  for  speculative  ttaink- 
inp  and  not  for  immediate  report. 

IX 

THE  PRESS-R.4DIO  BI'RE.AU 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  Press-Radio 
Bureau  has  rendered  a  public  service  to 
radio  listeners,  the  value  of  which,  as  your 
Committee  stated  in  its  report  last  year,  “can¬ 
not  be  estimated.”  The  news  events  of  the 
past  four  years  have  been  stupendous. 
Abroad,  we  have  witnessed  the  conquest  of 
Ethiopia:  the  Civil  War  in  Spain;  the  Jap¬ 
anese  invasion  of  China;  the  spread  of  Hit¬ 
ler's  power  in  Europe;  the  preat  British 
Crisis;  and.  in  our  own  country,  the  collapse 
of  the  N'RA;  the  re-election  of  President 


the  plan  would  pive  their  full  measure  of 
cooiHTation.  We  reix'at  th.it  suppestion. 

The  National  Broadcastinp  Company  and 
the  Columbia  Bro.adcastinp  System  have  sip- 
nified  to  your  Committee  their  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  service  of  the  Press-Radio 
Bureau  for  another  year  and  their  willinp- 
ness  to  puarantee  the  expense  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  budpet  for  the  Bureau.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  recommends  that,  if  the 
three  press  associations  are  willinp  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  the  Bureau  with  service,  the 
Press-Radio  Bureau  be  continued  for  another 
year  and  that  the  Radio  Committee  study 
further  the  whole  problem  of  news  broad¬ 
casts  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Amon  G.  Carter  Edwin  S.  Friendly 

Norman  Chandler  J.  L.  Horne.  Jr. 

E.  D.  Corson  J.  R.  Knowland 

K.  A.  Enpel  H.  Pontinp 

Howard  M.  Booth  O.  S.  Warden 


MIAMI  CHANGES 

Appointment  of  Ellis  Hollums  as 
executive  editor  and  of  John  D.  Pen- 
nekamp  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald  has  been  announced  by 
John  S.  Knight,  president  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Co.  Frank  B.  Stoneman,  who 
started  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  the  day  it  was  foimded,  Dec.  1, 
1910,  will  continue  in  that  position. 
Mr.  Hollums  has  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  since  September, 
1927.  He  joined  the  daily  in  August, 
1922.  Mr.  Pennekamp  for  the  last  six 
years  has  been  news  editor. 


DUTCH  TREAT  ELECTS 

The  complete  slate  of  officers  was 
re-elected  and  two  new  governors 
were  elected  recently  by  the  Dutch 
Treat  Club,  New  York.  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland,  author,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  presidency  despite 
his  annual  resignation.  Ray  VirDen, 
copy  chief  at  Lennen  &  Mitchell  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  was  re-elected  first 
vice-president;  Frank  Crowinshield, 
Conde  Nast,  second  vice-president; 
Harry  Staton,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  Howard  J.  Savage,  of  the 
Carnegie  Foimdation,  secretary.  The 
governors  elected  were:  Stewart 
Beach,  of  House  Beautiful,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  MacNamara,  actor. 

GAUVREAU  ON  "CUCK" 

Appointment  of  Emile  Gauvreau  as 
executive  editor  of  Click,  bi-monthly 
pictiu'e  magazine  published  by  the 
M.  L.  Annenberg  interests,  has 
been  announced  by  Walter  Annen¬ 
berg,  vice-president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  Gauvreau  will  assume 
his  new  duties  along  with  those  of 
directing  editor  of  the  Inquirer’s  Sun¬ 
day  tabloid  rotogravure  section. 


RADIOPERMTTSGRANTED 

Washington,  April  25  —  The  FCC 
has  acted  favorably  on  application 
of  Northwestern  Publishing  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  for  a  permit  to  operate  a 
radio  station  during  daytime  hours. 
The  company,  a  Gannett  organization, 
publishes  Danville  Commercial  Newt 
only  newspaper  in  the  city.  The 
bioadcast  station  likewise  will  be 
Danville’s  only  radio  outlet.  The 
Commission  also  granted  application 
of  Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette 
for  piermission  to  extend  broadcast 
time  of  station  WDWS  to  include 
night  time  hours. 

■ 

EXCHANGE  ADVERTISES 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  10  yean, 
the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  April 
20  used  display  space  in  all  local 
dailies  and  Wall  Street  Journal  to 
tell  investors  the  need  for  care¬ 
ful  investigation  of  brokers  with 
whom  they  deal.  The  one-time  ad 
followed  disclosure  here  of  large 
losses  incurred  in  the  suspension  of 
Hoagland  &  Allum  Co.,  Inc.,  not  a 
member  of  any  exchange.  'Die  ad- 
vertbing  was  placed  by  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther-Law,  Inc.,  local  agency. 


Roo«‘vpIt:  thp  Supreme  Court  Controvers.v; 
the  floods  and  drouphts;  the  sit-down  strikes; 
the  New  London.  Texas,  school  explosion: 
the  wreck  of  the  Hindenburp;  the  capture, 
trial  and  execution  of  Hauptmann:  the  rep- 
ular  and  special  sessions  of  Conpress:  and. 
all  over  the  world,  the  race  in  armaments 
and  preparations  for  war. 

Throuphout  all  these  excitinp  events,  the 
Press-Radio  Bureau  has  kept  the  radio  public- 
informed  and  abreast  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments.  In  addition  to  its  two  repular  dailv 
news  reports,  the  Press-Radio  Bureau  has 
furnished  man.v  thousands  of  special  bul¬ 
letins  and  special  summaries,  runninp  into 
millions  of  words,  to  the  principal  networks 
as  well  as  to  individual  stations,  pivinp  up- 
to-the-minute  information  from  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  the  I'nited  Press  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  All  this  has  been 
done  ,as  a  public  service  without  profit  and 
without  commerci.al  sponsorship. 

The  Press-Radio  Bureau,  throuph  the  four 
Vears,  has  been  sustained  b.v  the  National 
Broadi-astinp  Companv  and  the  Columbia 
Bro.adcastinp  S.vstem.  Individual  stations 
subscrihin?  to  the  Bureau  have  paid  only  a 
nominal  fee.  plus  cost  of  transmission. 

Hiph  Telepraph  Cost 

The  chief  harriers  to  the  prowth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Bureau  have  been  the  hiph 
cost  of  telepraphic  transmission  of  news 
copv  from  Bureau  to  subscriber,  and  the 
reluctance  of  broadcasters  to  pive  time  to 
unsponsored  news  proprams  when  sponsored 
proprams  are  available. 

In  spite  of  the  preat  quantitv  of  other 
news  on  the  air.  the  Press-Radio  Bureau  has 
prown  in  prestipe  and  it  is  the  only  news 
for  radio  th.at  is  furnished  as  a  public  service, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  clearly  and  im¬ 
partially  informinp  the  radio  public,  and 
without  the  aim  of  attractinp  commercial 
sponsors. 

The  past  four  years  have  demonstrated 
that  an  institution  like  the  Press-Radio 
Bureau  can  render  a  preat  public  service  and 
that  it  can  he  successful.  But  the  success  of 
such  an  institution  depends  upon  the  co¬ 
operation  piven  by  each  and  all  of  the  groups 
and  interests  participating  in  the  plan.  In 
Canada,  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Press- 
Radio  Bureau  has  been  established  and  has 
received  the  cooperation  of  radio  stations,  the 
newspapers,  the  Canadian  press  and  the  two 
telepraph  companies,  and.  furthermore,  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  Canadian 
government.  In  the  United  States  the  tele¬ 
praph  companies  have  given  no  such  co¬ 
operation. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  never  taken  any  official  cognizance  of 
the  Press-Radio  plan,  nor  has  Congress  ever 
considered  the  news  broadcast  problem  in 
the  way  that  the  Canadian  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  has  done.  The  present  F.  C.  C.  is 
opposed  to  taking  any  position  with  regard 
to  news  broadcasts,  although  they  recognize 
that  it  is  a  problem. 

Newspaper  Cooperation 
The  newspapers  in  the  United  States  have 
piven  a  large  measure  of  cooperation  to  the 
Press-Radio  plan;  and  the  three  press  asso¬ 
ciations  from  which  the  Bureau  obtains  its 
news  have  cooperated.  As  previously  stated, 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  have  co¬ 
operated  in  the  plan  by  paying  the  major 
part  of  the  Bureau  expense.  Their  cooiiera- 
tion  in  other  respects,  however,  has  been 
limited  by  the  conflict  of  unsponsored  news 
with  commercial  programs  and  the  refusal  of 
individual  stations  on  the  networks  to  take 
the  Press-Radio  reports. 

Your  Committee  stated  in  its  report  last 
year  that  a  desirable  and  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  broadcasting  of  news  could  be 
effected  in  the  United  States  if  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  would  desig¬ 
nate  certain  hours  at  certain  times  of  the 
day  when  Press-Radio  news  should  be  broad¬ 
cast  and  If  all  the  interests  participating  in 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

UP! 

Another  year  brings  a  new  high  mark  in  the  steady  upward 
climb  of  Telegram-Gazette  circulation. — STABLE  circulation  in 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  stable  markets  in  the  nation.  The 
chart  at  right  tells  the  story. 

Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  for  the  Year  1937 

117.127 


AND  of  this  117,127— 
more  than  102,000  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  Worcester  and  the 
average  18-mile  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  —  population  433,- 
000. 

CITY  circulation:  63,649 — 
almost  TWICE  the  TOTAL 
circulation  of  any  other 
Worcester  daily. 

SUBURBAN  circulation 
(average  1 8  -  mile  radius): 


38,647  —  more  than  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  any 
other  Worcester  daily. 

TOTAL  circulation:  117,- 
127 — more  than  three  and 
one-half  times  that  of  any 
other  Worcester  daily. 

MEANWHILE  the  Sunday 
Telegram  reached  in  1937  a 
new  high  of  64,434  average 
net  paid. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZEnE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Astociates,  National  Representatives 

New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati 
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EW  HAVEN  will  celebrate  its  300th  birthday  with  a  joyful 
and  impressive  Tercentenary  Program  this  June. 


Thousands  of  New  Haveners  and  hundreds  of  thousands  from 
near  and  far  will  gather  on  this  glorious  occasion  to  share 
memories  of  our  historic  past  and  to  renew  faith  in  the  future. 

The  Exposition  will  portray  industrial,  business,  civic  and  educa¬ 
tional  growth  through  300  momentous  years — emphasizing  the 
manifold  reasons  why  New  Haven  is  an  ideal,  place  in  which 
to  live. 
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'kc  IfasKCE  Heflisto: 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Represented  by— THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY— New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit 
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Personal  prowess  was  important  in  the  days  when  David  slew  Goliath  or 


when  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  went  forth  to  the  crusades.  Meeting  competition  si 


today,  whether  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  lists  of  business,  requires  organization,  h 


co-operation,  joint  effort,  the  power  of  united  action. 


That  is  why  newspapers  today  are  changing  from  intensely  individualistic  1 


activity  and  excessive  competition  among  themselves  to  unite  in  mutual  effort  i 


against  organized  competition  from  other  mediums.  Many  millions  of  dollars 


which  could  be  most  effectively  invested  in  newspaper  advertising  are  being 


diverted  to  competitors  who  are  both  persistent  and  aggressive. 


Today,  newspaper  publishers  are  beginning  to  sense  a  pressing  need  for  a 


new’  Forward  Movement  for  newspapers,  involving  co-operation  in  research. 


promotion  and  basic  selling  of  newspapers  as  the  great  medium. 


THIS 
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The  new  program  for  a  greatly  expanded  Bureau  of  Advertising,  aided  by  a 
special  advisory  committee  of  newspaper  executives,  has  been  well  publicized  and 
has  met  with  a  prompt  response  in  new  memberships.  More  than  230  news¬ 
papers  have  joined  in  the  past  four  months,  making  the  total  enrollment  over  560. 
The  heart  of  the  program  is  to  show  national  advertisers  how  they  can  use 
newspaper  space  successfully. 

Newspaper  publishers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  urged  to  contact  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  headquarters  in  New  York  for  detailed  information  as 
to  the  objectives  and  methods  of  this  forward-looking  and  united  program. 
Publishers  who  have  not  yet  studied  “The  Road  Ahead  for  Newspapers”  will 
find  this  a  dramatic  and  convincing  presentation.  It  should  engender  that  degree 
of  enthusiasm  which  puts  big  movements  over  the  top. 


X  1'  IS  SPONSORED  B  Y 

Publishers  Association 
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Higher  Instruction 
Standards  Asked 

continued  from  page  24 

istence.  The  late  Arthur  M.  Howe, 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  which  made  a  careful  inquiry  and 
presented  a  rather  lengthy  report  to 
our  first  annual  meeting  in  April, 
1923. 

“In  that  report  Mr.  Howe  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  great  number  of  schools 
and  p>seudo-schools  of  journalism  al¬ 
ready  established,  and  he  emphasized 
the  need  of  a  dependable  classification 
of  such  schools. 

540  School*  Give  Instruction 
“That  was  true  then  and  it  is  true 
now.  In  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  then  a  great  many  more  schools 
teaching  or  pretending  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  have  been  started.  There  are 
now  over  540  colleges  and  universities 
doing  something  in  the  way  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  journalism,  and  countless 
high  schools  have  classes  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Most  of  these  are  worthless  so 
far  as  any  real  aid  to  newspapers  is 
concerned.  But  progress  has  been 
made  toward  classification  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  definite  standards  dur¬ 
ing  these  years.  The  leaders  in  this 
department  of  education  liave  estab¬ 
lished  three  ratings  for  such  schools, 
termed  Class  A,  Class  B  and  Class  C. 
In  the  Class  A  schools  there  are  rep¬ 
resented  29  universities  and  3  state 
colleges,  and  these  are  organized  as 
the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 

“Out  of  these  Class  A  schools  has 
come  the  initiative  of  most  if  not  all 
the  efforts  toward  classification  and 
standards  that  are  in  best  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  the  newspapers 
represented  by  this  Society  as  well  as 
requirements  of  journalism  in  general. 
And  out  of  this  group  has  come  the 
creation  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Relations  of  Schools  of  Journalism 
and  Newspaper  Groups,  on  which  I 
was  appointed  a  representative  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  last  October  to  fill  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  our  former 
president  Fred  Fuller  Shedd. 

"This  joint  committee  has  been  en¬ 
deavoring  for  several  years  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  imderstanding  as  to  ef¬ 
fective  standards  for  this  department 
of  education.  The  representatives  of 
these  first-class  schools  have  them¬ 
selves  so  far  failed  to  reach  complete 
agreement  on  such  standards,  but  they 
are  working  at  it.  Also  the  problem 
of  proper  and  equitable  classification 
of  schools  is  not  yet  fully  solved.  The 
National  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  of  which  Prof.  Lawrence 
W.  Murphy  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  chairman,  is  doing  important 
work  in  this  direction. 

A  Concrete  Plan 

“As  an  indication  of  the  lines  on 
which  these  leading  schools  and  our 
joint  committee  are  working,  I  present 
some  of  the  qualifications  of  a  Class 
A  school  proposed  by  a  teacher  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  joint  committee; 

“1.  A  Class  A  school  of  journalism 
shall  offer  a  college  curriculum  lead¬ 
ing  at  least  to  the  bachelor’s  degree 
(120  college  hours). 

“2.  If  the  school  of  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  comprises  the  entire  fotir- 
year  college  course,  not  more  than 
one- fourth  of  the  curriculum  shall  be 
devoted  to  technical  journalism 
courses  and  at  least  three-fourths 
.shall  be  devoted  to  cultural  college 
subjects,  such  as  history,  literature, 
economics,  political  science,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  philosophy,  natural  science,  for¬ 
eign  language,  sociology,  etc. 


"3.  If  the  school  of  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  requires  two  years  of  college 
for  admission  and  comprises  merely 
the  last  two  college  years,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  those  two  years  shall 
be  devoted  to  technical  courses,  while 
the  other  half  will  be  devoted  to  other 
advanced  college  subjects. 

“4.  The  technical  courses  of  a  Class 
A  school  of  journalism  shall  include 
the  minimums  set  for  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism  (re¬ 
porting,  copyreading,  editorial  writing, 
law  of  the  press,  history  of  journalism, 
ethics  or  principles  of  journalism, 
with  suitable  practice  or  laboratory 
work  and  individual  instruction  in 
each  case)  and  such  specialized 
courses  (feature  writing,  critical  writ¬ 
ing,  news  photography,  typography, 
comparative  journalism,  advertising, 
business  office  problems,  court  re¬ 
porting,  etc.)  as  the  school  is  well 
equipp>ed  to  handle. 

Profeisional  Idea  Favored 
“5.  The  ‘most  favored’  form  of 
professional  school  of  journalism 
would  require  two  years  of  college 
work  for  admission '  £md  build  a  two 
or  three -year  professional  course  on 
that,  but  even  so,  the  school  should 
sup)ervise,  through  a  definite  pre- 
joumalism  curriculum,  the  nature  of 
the  work  of  the  two  preliminary  col¬ 
lege  years,  so  that  they  be  directed  to 
worthwhile  objectives. 

“6.  A  Class  A  school  of  journalism 
shall  have  a  faculty  consisting  of  a 
minimum  of  three  instructors  of  pro¬ 
fessorial  rank  who  devote  substan¬ 
tially  all  their  time  to  the  work  of  the 
school. 

“7.  No  school  of  journalism  shall 
be  Class  A  unless  it  is  affiliated  with 
and  on  the  campus  of  a  imiversity 
holding  the  highest  standing,  as  at¬ 
tested  by  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Universities,  or 
equivalent. 

"8.  The  conferring  of  degrees  in 
schools  of  journalism  shall  not  depend 
solely  upx)n  academic  grades  denoting 
rate  of  learning,  but  the  faculty  shall 
attach  weight  to  the  qualities  spjeci- 
fied  in  professional  codes  of  ethics 
and  to  initiative,  resourcefulness,  p)er- 
sonal  integrity  and  honor,  and  other 
factors  bearing  on  success  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Weed  Out  the  Unfit 

"9.  A  school  of  journalism  shall 
have  a  definite  program  for  weeding 
out  and  turning  away  from  journalism 
those  who  show,  during  their  years  in 
the  school,  lack  of  the  ability  and 
p>ersonal  qualities  that  will  make  for 
success  in  the  profession. 

“10.  Professional  comp>etence  in  the 
practice  of  journalism  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  of  all  instructors  employed  on 
the  faculties  of  schools  of  journalism 
(variety  of  professional  service  as  well 
as  length  of  service  being  considered). 

"11.  A  school  of  journalism  shall 
have  a  journalism  library,  prop)erly 
hou.sed  and  administered,  to  offer  stu¬ 
dents  the  facilities  of  a  newspapier 
morgue,  reference  materials,  and  cur¬ 
rent  newspap)ers  for  study. 

“12.  Schools  of  journalism  should 
be  adequately  equipp>ed  and  prop¬ 
erly  housed  so  as  to  make  pK>ssible 
efficient  work  by  faculty  and  students 
and  so  as  to  represent  to  their  uni¬ 
versities  a  p)ermanent  investment  that 
will  not  be  curtailed  or  susp)ended  in 
cases  of  academic  emergency. 

Should  Keep  Student  Records 
“13.  A  school  of  journalism  shall 
maintain  a  complete  record  of  each 
student,  making  accessible  p)ertinent 
information  for  employers,  such  as 
date  of  admission,  credentials  for  ad¬ 
mission,  date  of  graduation  or  depar¬ 
ture  or  dismissal,  courses  taken  and 
grades  thereon,  any  sp>ecial  actions  by 


administrative  officers,  p>enalties  or 
honors  under  the  rules,  and  notations 
of  measurement  not  represented  in 
the  academic  credits  and  grades. 

“14.  A  school  of  journalism  shall 
require  for  graduation  a  marked  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  writing  ability  and  should 
stress  this  in  its  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  standards  for  passing,  and  re¬ 
quirements  for  graduation. 

“The  majority  or  all  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  should  app>eal,  I  think,  to 
most  of  the  members  of  this  Society. 
But  I  believe  the  time  has  arriv^ 
when  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  should  decide  upon  a 
definite  policy  and  program  in  relation 
to  schools  of  journalism. 

“I  move  that  the  President  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  appoint  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  to  represent  this  Society  and  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  secure 
agreement  between  the  Society  and 
the  Schools  as  to  the  standards  that 
our  services  require,  and  after  that 
agreement  has  been  reached,  and  I 
see  no  difficulty  in  reaching  such  an 
agreement  if  we  cooperate  with  the 
Class  A  schools  that  now  exist,  then 
I  think  we  should  take  definite  and 
determined  steps  to  recognize  such 
schools  as  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments.” 

■ 

SANTA  FE  BUS  DRIVE 

Chicago,  April  26  —  Featuring  the 
slogan:  “Tailor-Made  Temperature  for 
Vacation  Travel,”  Santa  Fe  Trailways 
this  week  launched  a  three-month 
series  of  4()0-line  ads  in  250  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  introducing  50 
new  air-conditioned  motor  buses  for 
vacation  travel  through  the  South¬ 
west.  The  new  buses  are  designed 
especially  to  improve  travel  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  “dust  bowl”  area.  The 
account  is  placed  by  Ferry-Hanly  Co., 
Chicago  agency. 


Series  on  Newspaper 
Value  Offered  Dailies 

Twenty  -  five  advertisements  de¬ 
scribing  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  have  been  prepared  by 
West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper 
advertising  representatives,  in  a  move 
to  promote  the  newspaper  as  a  me¬ 
dium. 

Divided  into  six  phases,  the  adver¬ 
tisements  are  designed  for  weekly  re¬ 
leases  over  nearly  a  half-year  period. 
The  copy  has  been  prepared  by  Floyd 
L.  Spar^,  San  Francisco  office  man¬ 
ager  for  the  representatives’  organi¬ 
zation,  after  several  years  of  study  of 
newspaper  presentation  problems. 

Mats  for  the  entire  series  are  being 
offered  to  West-Holliday  clients  and 
others  at  cost,  which  is  ^  cents  a  mat 
including  postage,  Mr.  Sparks  advises. 
Announcement  of  the  series  is  being 
sent  to  all  Pacific  Coast  newspapers 
and  mats  will  be  supplied  newspapers 
anywhere  throughout  the  United 
States  on  request. 

The  mats,  in  three -column  by  15- 
inch  size,  stress  the  reader  appeal  in 
newspapers;  favorable  conditions  of 
the  newspaper  advertising  message; 
factors  making  up  advertising  value; 
flexibility  of  newspaper  advertising; 
development  of  newspapers  that  has 
made  for  greater  value  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser;  and  newspaper  success  stories. 

NORTON  PROMOTED 

C.  H.  Norton  was  named  business 
manager  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal 
this  week,  succeeding  S.  C.  Thompson, 
resigned.  Norton  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Journal  for  the 
past  five  years  and  in  addition  to  his 
new  duties,  will  act  as  advertising 
director.  Before  going  to  Lorain,  Nor¬ 
ton  was  with  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal  as  advertising  manager. 


Only  One  Daily  Newspaper 
Readies  ALL  Ihe  People 
In  HAVERHILL,  Mass. 

-Vnd  tliat  ne\vsj>a|>«T  is  llaverhiH’s  ONLY  local 
Daily  Newspaper.  The  so-calh‘d  “nie4roi>olitan” 
newspapers  may  claim  to  “cover”  the  retail  trad¬ 
ing  area  in  which  Haverhill’s  ONLY  Daily  New.s- 
pajier  is  published,  hut  they  don’t  and  they  can’t. 
The  people  in  Haverhill.  Ma.ssachusetts,  want  the 
r.or.\L  news  first  and  always — that’s  w'hy  tht*y 
buy  and  read  the 

HAVERHILL 

Evening 

GAZETTE 

The  Gazette  is,  first  of  all,  a  LOCAL  newspaper — yet 
every  issue  is  chockfuU  of  interesting,  iiiformative. 
entertaining,  instructive  features.  It  adequately  “covers” 
the  Haverhill  city  and  suburban  trading  area.  It’s 
home-delivered  circulation  by  personal  carriers  is  a 
guarantee  of  its  value  to  the  national  advertiser — home 
delivered,  home  read — at  a  minimum  rate  of  only 
6c  a  line. 


National  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  INC. 

New  York  Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 
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An  “All-Star”  Cast 

OF  FEATURES  SUCH  AS 

DOROTHY  DIX— WALTER  LIPPMANN— BOAKE  CARTER 
—DALE  CARNEGIE— GRANTLAND  RICE— LOIS  LEEDS— 
EMILY  POST— DOROTHY  THOMPSON— GEORGE  ANTHIEL 
—ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE— GEORGE  HUGHES— WALT 
DISNEY,  ETC.,  IS  JUST  ONE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  EDI¬ 
TORIAL  QUALITY  AND  VARIETY  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER 
THAT  REACHES— IN  THEIR  HOMES— SEVEN  DAYS  A 
WEEK*— THOSE  GREATER  BOSTON  FAMILIES  WHICH  ARE 
MOST  WORTHWHILE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER. 


*In  the  C/V.r  District — heart  of  the  great  Boston  market — 
The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  has  more  circulation  than  any 
other  Boston  Sunday  paper  .  .  .  has  almost  as  much  circu¬ 
lation  as  the  third  and  fourth  Sunday  papers  COMBINED 
. . .  has  twice  as  much  circulation  as  the  fourth  Sunday  paper. 

The  Globe  is  the  ONLY  Boston  paper  holding  its 
readers  seven  days  a  week  in  the  City  District.  Other 
papers  lose  from  25%  to  60%  of  their  daily  circulation 
on  Sunday. 

From  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  people  who 
read  the  Sunday  Globe  also  read  the  Daily  Globe. 

It  means  that  whether  you  advertise  in  the  Daily 
Globe  or  in  the  Sunday  Globe,  you  are  sure  of  reaching 
the  same  responsive,  able-to-buy  families. 


©lir  loHton  dlnbr 

Boston's  HOME  Newspaper  For  More  Than  60  Years 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Editors  Rise  Early 
For  Shop  Talks 

Breakfast  Topics  Include  Economy,  News 
Condensation,  Streamlining,  Flexibility, 
and  Radio  Comment  Technique 


MEMBERS  of  the  ASNE  were  routed 
out  of  bed  early— possibly  in  poetic 
retribution  for  the  recent  Warm 
Springs  "Nightshirt  party”  —  when 
President  Kirchhofer  arranged  a  shop- 
talk  breakfast  for  Friday  morning, 
April  22. 

Five-minute  talks  were  made,  off  the 
record,  by  several  editors,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  is  reproduced  below: 

W.  S.  Gilmore,  managing  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News,  on  “Cutting  Ex¬ 
penses”: 

“When  it  was  announced  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  I  was  to  discuss  the 
question  of  cutting  expenses  at  this 
meeting,  I  received  a  number  of 
pleasantly  insulting  notes  from  the 
gentlemen  in  the  business  office  want¬ 
ing  to  know  how  I  could  discuss  a 
subject  about  which  I  knew  nothing. 

“In  January,  I  wrote  to  a  dozen  or 
so  other  metropolitan  papers  to  ask 
what  they  had  done  about  cutting  ex¬ 
penses,  thinking  their  experiences 
might  be  of  benefit  to  us,  but  they 
hadn’t  done  anything. 

“Not  one  of  them  reported  having 
discharged  any  employe  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  nor  had  any  reduced  salaries. 
The  only  way  any  of  them  had  made 
any  savings  was  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  newsprint  used  every  day, 
either  by  printing  less  news,  printing 
fewer  features  or  shortening  features. 
193S-1930  Payrolls  Vary  Widely 
“Payrolls  of  January,  1938,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  January,  1930, 
showed  a  widely  varying  figure.  One 
paper  reported  a  decrease  of  5  per 
cent,  but  the  majority  were  higher, 
and  one  was  up  as  much  as  51  per 
cent.  Only  6  of  18  reported  that  they 
had  decreased  the  number  of  daily 
editions. 

“Daily  space  allotments  ranged  in 
afternoon  papers  from  98  columns  to 
a  high  of  170  columns  a  day.  Com¬ 
pared  with  January,  1930,  the  greatest 
increase  in  daily  space  was  24.9  per 
cent  and  the  greatest  reduction  5  per 
cent.  Total  editorial  expenses  in  the 
last  eight  years  ranged  from  18  per 
cent  up  to  20  per  cent  down. 

“Ten  papers  had  greater  payrolls 
now  than  in  1929;  4  had  lower  pay¬ 
rolls.  Six  papers  had  reduced  the 
number  of  ^itk>ns  a  day;  9  had  not. 

Columns  of  editorial  space  daily  and 
Sunday  compared  with  ’29  ranged  all 
the  way  from  1  per  cent  less  up  to  23 
per  cent  more,  and  total  editorial  ex¬ 
pense  for  1937  as  compared  with  ’29 
ranged  from  one  paper  $2000  a  month 
down,  approximately  7  per  cent,  to 
18  per  cent  up,  9  per  cent  down,  and 
so  on. 

“Since  the  editorial  job  continues 
about  the  same,  whether  we  are  in  a 
boom  or  a  depression,  expenses  of  the 
editorial  department  will  be  about  the 
same  except  as  the  volume  of  news¬ 
print  can  be  reduced.” 

“Modernizing  and  Streamlining”  by 
Joe  H.  Torbett,  managing  editor  of  the 
Utica  Press: 

“The  subject  of  Modernizing  and 
Streamlining  suggests  a  talk  on  news¬ 
paper  mechanics,  of  makeup  and  new 
styles  in  type.  But  you  can’t  stream¬ 
line  a  paper  with  type  alone.  You 
can’t  change  a  sloppy  paper  with  a 
new  dress. 

“To  do  that  you  have  to  have  a 
modem  view  of  life,  and  know  read¬ 


ers  who  live  and  make  news.  Many 
of  our  papers  seem  to  be  edited  for 
the  revered  host  that  sleeps  beneath 
the  headstones  on  the  hills;  who  were 
used  to  a  hallowed  style  and  hand-set 
heads. 

“In  a  generation  the  readers  have 
switched  from  ice-boxes  to  mechani¬ 
cal  refrigerators,  from  silent  pictures 
to  talkies,  from  corset  covers  to  uplift 
brassieres.  They  hear  Mussolini  Mon¬ 
days,  Father  Coughlin  Sundays  and, 
whenever  Congress  balks,  fireside 
chats  from  the  White  House. 

“Streamlined  heads  are  simple. 
Complete  change  in  head  type  is  not 
essential.  The  end  to  be  desired  is 
simplicity  and  contrast.  Knowing 
this,  we  should  arrange  our  tyi>e  so 
the  reader  can  read  without  optical 
gymnastics,  and  follow  the  story  as 
effortlessly  as  he  follows  traffic  on  a 
modem  highway. 

Make-up  Out  of  Date 

“Our  makeup  often  is  as  out-of- 
date  as  our  highways  were  before 
engineers  thought  of  simple  ramps  to 
keep  traffic  moving. 

“Streamlining  is  that  simple.  Every 
good  editor  knows  it.  He  may  stick 
to  7-point  body  type  for  news,  but 
when  it  comes  to  effitorials — a  point  of 
pride  that  shows  he  knows  most  of 
the  answers — he  brings  out  bigger 
type  and  sets  it  in  wider  measure  so 
the  reader  will  have  easier  going.  But 
in  news  he  shuns  streamline  heads 
because  he  got  his  sense  of  symmetry 
in  another  school — where  the  printer 
was  the  editor  and  liked  to  set  his 
tyi)e  in  precise  pyramids. 

“Flush  left  heads  may  not  be  sym¬ 
metrical  to  the  conservative  editor, 
but  they  are  like  a  pair  of  new  glasses 
to  the  reader. 

“Modernizing  a  newspaper  means 
that  we  must  quit  trying  to  fool  the 
public  with  the  same  sugar-coated 
pill  that  soothed  our  grandfathers 
when  newspapers  did  double  duty — 
when  they  were  used  to  wrap  lunches 
as  well  as  purvey  the  news.  It  means 
that  we  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
reader  habits  can  and  do  change;  that 
every  decade  we  have  new  customers  ! 
who  learned  their  nursery  rhymes, 
not  from  the  family  newspaper  but 
from  the  radio  and  movie,  children 
of  a  mechanized  age  who  live  the 
tempo  of  the  times. 


“A  modern  newspaper  means  more 
to  me  than  simply  pouring  type 
around  ads.  A  modern  editor  is  more 
to  me  than  simply  a  man  who  has 
learned  all  the  tricks  of  his  trade,  who 
knows  all  the  answers  and  turns  out 
a  pale  copy  of  every  paper  he  has 
read  on  the  theory  that  with  so  many 
good  ideas  his  paper  must  be  superb. 

“He  is  a  manufacturer  trying  to 
sell  a  product  which  must  compete 
with  modern  thought.  His  product  is 
news,  objective  interpretation,  infor¬ 
mation  of  record  and  amusement.  His 
product  is  so  perishable  it  must  be 
sold  instantly.  It  is  built  of  factual 
parts  that  change  hourly  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  must  be  sold  on  the  run.” 

“Mobility  and  Space”  by  Marvin  H. 
Creager,  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal:  “Old  General  Nathan  Bed¬ 
ford  Forrest  didn’t  have  many  men 
and  didn’t  have  much  space  as  far  as 
his  organization  was  concerned,  but 
his  policy  was  to  ‘get  there  fustest 
with  the  mostest  men.’  And  he  did  it, 
usually  to  the  dismay  of  most  of  us 
Yankees. 

“Stonewall  Jackson,  with  30,000  men, 
won  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville. 
He  didn’t  have  very  many  depart¬ 
ments  in  those  days,  but  he  had  them 
where  he  could  get  hold  of  them  and 


use  every  man  he  had  when  he  wanted 
them.  The  analogy  there  I  think  k 
rather  close.  Against  Stonewall  Jad. 
son,  for  instance,  was  a  very  finely 
organized  army  with  five  corps  and 
lots  of  major  generals,  and  they  ob¬ 
served  all  the  intricacies  of  army 
organization,  but  they  just  couldn't 
move  fast  enough. 

“A  newspaper  which  is  very  hi^y 
organized,  which  has  its  various  de¬ 
partments  and  column  after  column  d 
‘must’  stuff,  set  features  that  it  has  to 
take  care  of  each  day,  finds  itseU 
tremendously  handicapp^  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  mobility.  Departments,  I  think, 
are  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  efficien; 
use  of  space.  If  we  have  to  have  20 
columns  of  markets  every  day,  if  we 
have  to  have  a  department  for  this  and 
a  department  for  that  with  a  fixed 
amount  of  space,  then  if  we  add  to 
that  half  a  dozen  or  so  daily  columns 
we  find  our  space  pretty  thorou^y 
mortgaged  before  we  get  started  at 
the  news,  and  after  all  we  have  go: 
to  print  the  news. 

“As  a  specific  example,  we  on  ou: 
paper  saved  four  columns  of  space 
every  day  by  curtailing  our  marke: 
reports,  and  the  only  kicks  we  had 
about  it  were  from  brokerage  finiij 
{Continued  on  page  40) 


ROCK  ISLAND  •  MOLINE 
^=MARKEI^= 


Implement  Factories  are 
Busy  and  Payrolls 
Are  Up 


IN  9  OUT  OF  10  HOMES 


ROCK  ISLAND  X  MOLINE 
ARGUS  ^  DISPATCH 

National  Raprm$ontati90i 

ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO. 

New  York  Chlcawo  Detroit  St.  Loois 


Blessed  with  abundant  spring  rains,  the  richly  productive  region  of 
South  and  West  Texas,  whose  metropolitan  market  is  San  Antonio  faces 
another  year  of  good  times.  All  the  leading  business  and  financial  an¬ 
alysts  and  reporters  agree  in  designating  this  region  as  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  spots  on  the  composite  business  map  of  the  United  States.  Its  oil 
and  natural  gas  development,  its  rapidly  growing  seaports,  its  building 
revival,  its  great  sulphur,  salt  and  alkali  industries;  its  bumper  field, 
vegetable  and  citrus  fruit  crops,  and  many  and  various  other  resources 
and  enterprises,  all  contribute  to  the  favored  economic  condition  of  this 
region  and  its  San  Antonio  market. 

In  the  homes  of  South  and  West  Texas  dwell  more  than  one  million 
people.  Most  of  them  have  the  means  and  the  desire  to  buy  in  this 
central  market  place,  San  Antonio. 

San  Antonio  Express  and  San  Antonio  Evening  News  go  into  those 
homes  every  day — stay  there  and  are  read  there.  These  two  newspapers 
long  since  gained  and  constantly  have  held  the  reader  interest  and 
reader  confidence  of  the  home-keeping  people  of  their  territory. 
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13,725,166 

lines  of  paid  advertising  in  1937 

589,904 

lines  more  than  in  1936 

2,071,269 
1.211,981 

Th  is  Record  of  Increase  Goes  on  Year  After  Year 


lines  gained  in  1936  over  1935 
lines  gained  in  1935  over  1934 


#an  Antonio  (f ximess 

SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

Texas'  foremost  Tieu/spajaers 
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National  Representatives:  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


A  New  Market  for  Your  Product 


In  1937  Los  Angeles  led  the  Nation  with  $26,695,159  worth  of  single 
family  ^ome  instruction.  Again  this  year,  a  record  in  building  activity  is  in 
the  making.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1938,  construction  permits  totaled  ■  $15, • 
357,713,  the  highest  for  any  comparable  period  in  the  past  7  years! 


Individual  home  owners  are  active  prospects  for  not  only  all  staple  articles 
but  modern  comforts  and  luxuries  as  well.  And  don't  forget  .  .  .  single  family 
homes  in  Los  Angeles  are  built  with  2*  and  3>car  garages! 


How  to  reach  this  big  active  market  of  home  owners?  Simple.  Schedule 
your  campaign  in  the  daily  newspaper  that  most  Los  Angeles  residents  prefer. 


In  Los  Angeles  it’s 

The  No.  1  Daily  Choice  of  Advertisers  and  Readers 
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Editors  Rise  Early 
For  Shop  Talks 

continued  jroni  page  38 


and  bankers,  and  I  think  they  are 
going  to  take  the  paper  anyway.  If 
they  don’t  we  won’t  lose  much  cir¬ 
culation. 

“We  have  never  done  much  with 
set  features  that  had  to  go  in  every 
day.  We  try  to  keep  those  to  the 
minimum.  I  think  a  very  good  thing 
to  consider  in  the  matter  of  these 
series  is  not  to  start  them  until  you 
have  them  all,  and  then  condense  them 
into  one  or  two  stories. 

Has  Grown  Like  Topsy 

“Around  newspapers  lots  of  things 
grow  up  like  Topsy.  Having  grown 
up,  we  become  afraid  of  them.  A 
very  good  thing  to  remember,  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  is  the  simple  old 
adage  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  go^  thing  to 
go  through  the  paper — I  don’t  do  it, 
I  haven’t  got  nerve  enough  to  do  it, 
I  wish  I  did  have — and  throw  out 
everything  every  six  months  and  do 
something  different. 

“Let’s  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that 
the  success  of  a  newspaper  still  de¬ 
pends  on  keeping  the  reader  informed 
on  what  is  going  on,  it  is  the  only 
medium  that  does  inform  people  con¬ 
sistently  of  what  is  going  on,  and  in 
spite  of  what  we  heard  last  night,  I 
think  that  we  not  only  try  but  suc¬ 
ceed  very  admirably.” 

“Economy  and  Condensing,”  by 
Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  News:  “I  call  to  mind  a 
few  very  small  economies  that  were 
worked  out  in  my  paper  since  Decem¬ 
ber  when  we  went  into  a  very  bitter 
depression  in  Cleveland.  They  aren’t 
important,  with  one  exception.  The 
unimportant  ones  include  such  things 
as  deciding  to  use  our  two  wire  ser¬ 
vices  exclusively  for  all  specials  and 
for  our  state  capital  and  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  can’t  say  it  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory;  it  certainly  is  cheaper. 

“I  was  delighted  to  find  that  such  a 
simple  matter  as  having  the  editor 
make  a  personal  survey  every  Mon¬ 
day  morning  on  the  number  of  flash 
bulbs  used  the  preceding  week  re¬ 
sulted  in  cutting  the  number  of  flash 
bulbs  used  about  in  half. 

“Newsprint  is  our  biggest,  or  our 
second  biggest  expenditure,  normally. 
We  have  cut  our  space  average  from 
a  working  110  for  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  December  down  to  103 
now,  and  we  really  don’t  miss  it  any 
more  thcin  we  would  miss  our  right 
and  left  arms  cut  off  at  the  elbow. 

“I  don’t  think  we  are  getting  out 
a  better  paper  in  103  columns  than  we 
were  on  110.  I  think  we  are  getting 
out  a  paper  which  is  approximately 
almost  as  good.  We  have  done  one 
thing,  thanks  to  a  keen  and  intense 
and  fast  moving  executive,  Hugh 
Kane,  and  the  staff  under  him.  We 
are  getting  more  stories  into  our  paper 
at  103  columns  than  we  did  when  we 
had  110. 

Tcrtanatf  Increases  Appeal 

"The  way  to  condense  is  to  con¬ 
dense,  but  we  have  got  the  stories 
down  to  where  they  are  not  only  the 
shortest  that  we  have  ever  carried  but 
they  are  the  shortest  of  the  three 
papers  in  Cleveland. 

“I  think  we  have  increased  the 
appeal  of  the  paper  in  doing  it.  I 
think  more  people  read  more  stories 
in  our  paper.  If  anybody  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  where  we  cut  seven  columns 
out  of  our  paper,  our  biggest  cut  was 
in  our  women’s  pages.  We  were  car¬ 
rying  three  women’s  pages  and  cut 
three  and  one-half  columns  out  of 
them.  I  believe  we  dropped  one 
syndicated  feature  for  our  women’s 


pages,  and  that  is  all  we  have  lost. 
We  have  shortened  everything  else. 

"We  got  between  a  column  and  a 
column  and  a  half  out  of  our  two 
financial  pages,  reducing  our  financial 
space  from  about  15  columns  to  13 
columns  a  day.  If  the  market  goes  up 
and  there  is  big  trading,  I  have  an 
idea  it  will  probably  go  back  to  15 
columns. 

“Then  we  gained  about  a  column 
a  day,  or  a  little  more,  on  shorten¬ 
ing  our  regular  syndicated  columnists. 
There  is  a  feeling,  I  know,  in  some 
offices  that  you  are  missing  some¬ 
thing  unless  you  print  every  word 
and  every  comma  that  the  political 
columnists  write,  but  we  have  not 
found  that  to  be  the  case.  ’That  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  five  columns,  and  I 
believe  the  other  two  columns  that 
we  have  cut  out  have  come  out  of 
our  daily  news  space. 

“We  have  found  three  maxims  or 
rules  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them  which  have  been  helpful  in 
getting  this  condensation  of  stories. 
If  you  will  insist  each  day  on  a 
certain  number  of  stories  in  your 
paper,  a  total  number  of  stories  in 
your  paper,  a  total  number  of  local 
stories  in  your  paper,  a  total  minunum 
number  of  stories  for  your  first  page, 
a  total  number  of  stories  for  your 
first  section,  or  however  you  want  to 
put  it  up,  you  will  find  that  you  can 
very  shortly  get  the  attention  and  the 
interest  and  sometimes  even  excite¬ 
ment  of  your  staff. 

Clattifyinq  Newt 

“The  second  maximum  is  that  we 
have  gone  further  than  ever  in  the 
classification  of  news.  We  have  done 
it  partly  to  make  the  paper  more 
attractive,  we  think,  and  we  have  done 
it  partly  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
help  our  condensing  program,  and  it 
has.  We  now  classify  a  column  or  a 
column  and  a  half  of  cable  news  a 
day  under  the  cable  news  label.  We 
classify  all  the  labor  news  of  the  day 
unless  it  is  a  first  page  story,  local 
and  telegraph  alike,  under  a  column 
entitled  ‘Labor  News.’  We  are  getting 
constantly  into  the  paper  a  half  col¬ 
umn  here  of  one-paragraph  local 
briefs  or  perhaps  we  will  throw  a  few 
telegraph  paragraphs  in  there.  We 
have  cut  down  on  the  advance  notices 
that  we  give  to  the  luncheon  clubs  and 
other  meetings  going  on. 

“The  third  maxim  is  that  you  have 
to  do  something  yourself  in  your  own 
office,  and  that  is  take  the  pressure 
off  your  staff,  and  I  think  this  has 
been  very  important  to  us,  to  make 
a  clean-up  job  of  every  story  in  the 
paper.  We  are  an  evening  paper. 
There  is  an  excellent  morning  paper 
that  we  are  perfectly  content  should 
be  the  paper  of  record.  We  try  to 
cover  as  many  topics  as  we  can,  but 
we  do  not  try  to  exhaust  them.  After 
the  one  o’clock  home  edition,  which  is 
our  first  large  edition,  we  are  con¬ 
tent,  in  nine-tenths  of  our  stories,  to 
put  afternoon  details  in  a  first  page 
bulletin  column,  calling  attention  to 
the  earlier  story  on  an  inside  page. 
We  do  not  try  to  tear  open  pages  to 
make  over  stories  late  in  the  after- 
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noon.  We  are  perfectly  content  to 
take  developments,  unless  the  streets 
are  running  red  with  blood,  in  a 
paragraph  somewhere  on  the  first 
page.” 

“Co-relation  of  Radio  News  Flash 
Listening  Habits  to  Newspaper  Read- 
ipg,”  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  News:  “It  hapjjens 
that  I  have  something  to  do  with  a 
newspaper  and  also  something  to  do 
with  a  radio  station,  and  on  our  radio 
station  from  its  beginning  we  have 
made  a  feature  of  news  broadcasts, 
both  in  commentary  form  and  as  news 
flashes. 

Radio  Aid*  Reading 

“Last  November  and  December  we 
had  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
come  up  to  Buffalo,  to  make  a  check 
of  the  relationship  between  listening 
habits  so  far  as  radio  news  bulletins 
are  concerned  and  possible  reading 
habits.  I  think  the  figures  rather  in¬ 
dicate  that  radio  bulletins  help  news¬ 
paper  reading. 

“The  survey  is  based  on  a  sampling 
of  about  2,500  people  in  Buffalo,  and 
the  questions  that  were  asked  are: 

“  ‘Did  you  happen  to  listen  to  any 
radio  news  broadcasts  yesterday?’ 

“  ‘Would  you  rather  listen  to  news 
broadcasts  over  the  radio,  or  read 
about  it  in  the  newspaper?’  That,  of 
course,  included  not  only  our  news¬ 
paper  but  other  Buffalo  newspapers. 

‘“The  one  that  interested  us  more 
particularly  and  the  one  about  which 

I  personally  was  most  curious:  ‘If 
you  hear  a  news  item  over  the  radio 
are  you  more  likely  or  less  likely  to 
read  about  it  in  the  newspaper?’ 

“Of  the  men,  69.3  per  cent  were 
more  likely  to  read  it;  women,  68  per 
cent  were  more  likely  to  read  it.  Less 
likely  to  read  it  in  the  paper  were  19 
per  cent  of  men  and  20.9  per  cent  of 
the  women. 

D«p*nd*ne»  on  Radio 

“About  11  per  cent  of  the  men  and 

II  per  cent  of  the  women  were  in¬ 
different  as  to  whether  they  read  it 
or  as  to  whether  they  did  not  read  it. 

“I  think  the  last  question  was  quite 
interesting.  That  is,  ‘Do  you  depend 
more  on  the  radio  or  more  on  the 
riewspeper  for  news?’  Of  the  men, 
16.3  per  cent  depended  more  upen 
radio;  76.2  per  cent  depended  more 
upon  the  newspaper.  Of  the  women, 
18.1  per  cent  depended  more  upen 
radio,  and  of  the  women,  68.5  per  cent 
depended  more  upon  the  newspaper 
for  their  news.  The  last  table  does, 
I  think,  indicate  that  probably  at  the 
present  time  there  are  some  people 
who  are  indifferent  to  newspapers  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  in  our  city  at 
least  you  can  get  a  pretty  generous 
dosage  of  news  of  one  kind  or  another 
by  listening  to  any  one  or  all  of 
the  stations.  I  think  there  is  some¬ 


thing  there  fqr  us  to  think  about.” 

L.  D.  Hotemkiis,  managing  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Times:  “About  a  month 
ago  the  publishers  of  the  five  Los 
Angeles  newspap)ers  agreed  for  one 
year  that  they  would  cease  publishing 
comment  on  the  radio  programs  and 
the  high-lights  of  the  day,  that  is,  the 
best  programs  of  the  day.  Formerly 
we  had  a  column  of  radio  comment 
each  day  and  also  our  daily  log,  that 
is  the  list  of  programs  of  the  day, 
and  we  ran  the  high-lights  of  the 
day. 

‘“There  are  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  programs  a  day  over  the  air. 
We  can’t  comment  on  all  programs. 
Naturally  your  radio  editor  or  col¬ 
umnist  has  to  be  selective  in  his  com¬ 
ment,  and  naturally  he  is  going  to 
comment  on  the  big  programs  of  the 
day — I  mean  the  so-called  headliners 
of  the  day. 

“We  can’t  comment  on  all  the  pro¬ 
grams  fairly;  we  haven’t  the  space  to 
do  it.  So  we  are  going  to  try  it  with 
just  the  program  of  the  day.  We 
print  the  complete  log;  that  is,  every 
program  on  the  air  during  the  day, 
but  we  do  not  print  any  comment, 
nor  do  we  select  the  high-lights  or 
the  best  programs  of  the  day.  We  are 
permitted,  under  this  arrangement,  if 
there  is  any  outstanding  radio  event 
such  as  a  fireside  chat,  to  so  announce 
on  the  front  page  or  wherever  we 
please.” 

Space  Control  Data 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Oklahoman  &  Times,  Oklahoma 
City:  “I  am  rising  on  the  theory  that 
the  agenda  is  complete. 

“I  picked  up  a  trick  in  Kansas  City 
from  my  elliptical  and  parabolic 
friend,  Roy  Roberts.  The  idea  is  to 
get  a  space  control  or  a  memorandum 
from  the  make-up  department  each 
week  showing  the  amount  of  space 
used  in  the  paper  of  the  same  day 
last  year — morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day;  also,  with  the  memorandum,  ad¬ 
vising  whether  there  was  any  event 
of  particular  importance  on  that  day. 
Of  course  if  there  was  an  event  of 
particular  importance  an  allowance 
was  made  for  that  particular  news. 
If  not,  our  practice  has  been  since 
Jan.  1  to  hold  the  space  in  the  news¬ 
paper  under  that  of  the  previous  year 
on  all  type  breaks.  Up  until  the  first 
of  April,  on  that  basis,  our  small 
operation  had  saved  some  110  pages 
of  newsprint.” 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  editor,  Chicago 
Daily  News:  “I  would  just  like  to  say 
this  on  this  subject  of  radio  comment. 
We  have  had  about  ten  telephone 
calls  and  about  60  letters  since  we 
stopped  it,  and  we  don’t  intend  to  re¬ 
place  the  comment  at  present.  We 
print  the  programs;  our  competitors 
are  still  printing  the  comment.” 


92.6  %  of  the  newspaper-rea<i- 
ing  families  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  carrier  zone  receive  the 
Sunday  Oklahoman. 


?HE  DAIIV  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

^  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

••Represent-tive-fh.  Katx  Ag.ncy,  Inc. 
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History  Is  Best  Ground 

F or  ^Citizenship 

♦ 

Understanding  oi  What  Man  Has  Done 
Prescribed  os  Basis  oi  Learning  by  President 
Conaht  oi  Harvard,  Beiore  ASNE 


A  FUNDAMENTAL  understanding  of 
history,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in 
economics,  science,  and  cultural  arts, 
was  advised  by  President  James  B. 
Conant  of  Harvard  University,  as  the 
best  groundwork  for  citizenship  in  a 
democracy.  His  address,  delivered 
before  the  Friday  session  of  the 
ASNE  in  Washington  last  week,  is 
reproduced  substantiaUy  below: 

"The  subject  that  I  have  chosen  is 
‘Journalism  in  Education,’  and  having 
suffered  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
ago  by  a  severe  exposure  to  a  ter¬ 
centenary  celebration,  I  am  sure  you 
will  forgive  my  instinctive  desire  to 
start  a  speech  by  a  reference  to  the 
17th  century  period.  One  Joseph 
Sedgewick  of  Cambridge  University 
published  a  pvamphlet  in  1653  entitled 
‘Learning’s  Necessity  for  an  Able 
Minister  of  the  Gospel.’ 

Argued  for  Ministry 
"Considering  what  we  know  of  the 
Puritan  tradition  of  those  times,  both 
in  old  and  new  England,  this  pam¬ 
phlet  would  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  is  a 
shock  to  realize  that  at  the  height  of 
Puritan  power  in  England  it  was 
necessary  to  argue  on  behalf  of  a 
hearned  ministry. 

“I  venture  to  translate  his  title  and 
transplant  his  theme  to  this  no  more 
sober  planet  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Not  Learning’s  necessity  for  the  pul¬ 
pit  but  Learning's  necessity  for  the 
press  is  the  self-evident  proposition 
which  I  wish  to  set  forth  here  today. 

“The  substitution  of  press  for  pul¬ 
pit,  I  take  it.  is  but  the  substitution 
of  the  twentieth  for  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  seems  probable,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  early  New  England 
clergy  carried  on  a  more  effective 
form  of  adult  education  than  any  we 
can  now  hope  to  organize  in  this 
country.  The  pulpit  was  the  radio, 
the  public  lecture  and  the  press. 

"ITie  antithesis  in  those  days  was 
between  ‘inner  illumination’  and  sound 
learning.  The  question  was  whether 
an  inspired  but  totally  illiterate  cob¬ 
bler  could  be  as  good  a  guide  in  mat¬ 
ters  spiritual  as  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  Small  bands  of  en¬ 
thusiasts  attacked  learning  and  hence 
the  universities,  and  to  answer  one  of 
this  dangerous  crew  Sedgewick  wrote 
his  p>amphlet.  The  Puritan  answer  in 
general  favored  sound  learning;  this 
fact  has  had  great  consequence  in  de¬ 
termining  the  cultural  history  of  this 
country. 

All  Should  Bu  Well  Informod 

“Today  the  quarrel  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  learning  is  not  usually 
expressed  in  religious  terms  (though 
the  old  false  antithesis  still  con¬ 
tinues).  The  problem  is  what  sort  of 
learning’  is  essential  for  our  lay  as 
well  as  our  spiritual  leaders.  In  p>ar- 
ticular,  what  background  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  essential  for  those  who  assist 
m  forming  public  opinion  as  writers 
or  as  speakers?  There  seems  to  be 
unanimous  opinion  that  not  only  the 
leaders  but  all  citizens  should  be 
‘well  informed’  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  at  the  moment. 
Everyone  should  be  aware  of  all  the 
tremendously  impleasant  things  that 
are  happening  every  day  in  Europie; 
we  should  be  ‘up’  on  the  latest  doings 
of  a  long  line  of  celebrities,  local  and 


foreign;  we  should  understand  all 
about  our  government,  local,  state  and 
federal,  and  be  prepared  to  telegraph 
our  representatives  in  Washington  at 
a  moment’s  notice  as  to  how  to  vote 
on  the  most  complex  of  measures. 

“At  the  risk  of  being  considered  a 
heretic,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  as 
citizens  we  are  supposed  to  make 
far  too  many  rational  decisions  on 
matters  of  public  p>olicy.  By  this  I 
mean  not  only  at  the  polls  as  voters, 
or  through  answering  endless  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  show  the  trend  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  but  in  various  groups,  be 
they  mutual  benefit  organizations, 
local  clubs  or  boards  of  directors. 
Some  would  fain  have  us  believe  we 
can  make  logical  judgments  when  in 
reality  they  are  cynically  playing  on 
our  emotions.  They  would  make  it 
app>ear  that  we  have  all  the  facts  in  a 
given  case — when  all  but  a  fraction 
have  been  suppressed.  They  would 
make  us  believe  that  by  a  few  hours 
oi  study  we  know  enough  to  decide 
on  complicated  technic^  problems. 
Such  p»eople  do  all  they  can  to  under¬ 
mine  the  work  of  the  conscientious 
educator.  Against  such  methods,  ex- 
p)erience  of  human  nature  and  an  in- 
dep)endent  humility  are  the  best  de¬ 
fenses.  Vanity  badly  armed  with 
partial  knowledge  is  sure  to  be  over¬ 
thrown. 

Public  Opinion  Mutt  Decide 

"In  a  democracy  public  opinion 
must  decide  on  general  objectives  but 
the  detailed  moves  must  be  planned 
by  those  to  whom  society  has  dele¬ 
gated  power. 

“In  support  of  my  position  I  may 
call  as  a  witness  a  political  scientist. 
Professor  Holcombe.  He  has  spoken 
of  ‘the  impossibility  of  training  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schools  to  become 
members  of  an  omniscient  public.’  As 
he  has  pointed  out,  it  was  formerly 
believed  in  many  quarters  that  ‘it  was 
necessary  to  teach  everybody  the 
duties  of  each  public  office  and  give 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  all  the 
information  about  public  affairs  that 
might  be  proper  for  passing  judgment 
upon  all  the  office  holders.  .  .  .  Public 
opinion,  it  was  believed,  must  know 
everything  and  be  capable  of  decid¬ 
ing  everything.  .  .  .  ITiis  has  become 
an  impossible  task.  .  .  .  Statesmanship 
is  a  profession  which  in  the  new 
democracy  not  every  citizen  need  try 
to  practice.  It  is  enough  if  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  citizens  are  competent  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  statesmen.’ 

“To  this  end  Professor  Holcombe 
suggests  that  every  citizen  should  be 
taught  the  fimdamental  principles  of 
American  constitutional  government, 
but  not  the  details.  He  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  psychology 
of  public  opinion  and  the  methods  of 
manipulating  this  opinion  commonly 
employed.  He  should  be  taught  the 
importance  of  due  process  of  law  and 
above  all  the  meaning  of  justice  and 
liberty  under  the  American  Consti¬ 
tution. 

“But  how  are  these  broad  principles 
to  be  taught?  By  courses  in  civics 
early  in  the  schools?  Perhaps,  but 
though  certain  information  may  be 
acquired  in  this  way,  the  coating  is 
often  very  thin.  By  studying  political 
science  in  college?  For  those  with  a 
certain  bent  of  mind  and  the  desire 


to  dig  deep  into  this  subject,  yes. 
But  for  many  others  I  suggest  another 
route — the  study  of  American  history; 
no  mere  memorizing  of  dates  and 
names,  but  a  mature  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  past.  For  certain 
types  of  individuals  I  am  inclined  to 
l^lieve  the  fundamental  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  American 
system  of  government  can  best  be 
obtained  by  the  historical  approach. 
By  considering  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  historic  debates  of  previous  gen¬ 
erations  a  student  can  exercise  his 
own  judgment  on  matters  of  political 
importance  relatively  unhampered  by 
the  propagandist.  And  this  process 
of  reconstructing  the  past  and  fight¬ 
ing  over  the  battles  of  our  ancestors 
is  a  never-ending  one.  A  course  or 
two  in  college  is  only  the  beginning; 
historical  study  for  all  who  can  read 
is  a  study  which  can  be  kept  up  in 
spare  moments  even  during  a  busy 
life.  It  is  an  education  which  ends 
only  with  death  itself. 

Education  for  Citizonship 

“By  a  deep  immersion  in  our  own 
cultural  history — the  political,  social, 
scientific  and  literary  history  of  this 
country — I  believe  an  ‘education  for 
citizenship’  can  be  achieved.  The 
citizens  of  a  free  democratic  country 
are  independent  individuals.  An  edu¬ 
cation  which  equips  each  man  to  lead 
a  free  and  healthy  emotional  life 
would  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  the  best 
type  of  citizenship.  To  this  end  I 
believe  we  must  emphasize  not  only 
more  mature  study  and  discussion  of 
political  problems  of  the  past,  but  also 
more  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
forces  which  have  shaped  our  history. 
An  intelligent  and  critical  study  of 
great  literature  is  as  essential  to  a 
training  for  citizenship  as  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  government.  An 
appreciation  of  the  history  of  the 
emotional  life  of  a  people  as  expressed 
through  art,  literature  and  religion  is 
as  important  as  a  knowledge  of  affairs 
of  state. 

“Our  more  real  selves,  stripped  of 
trappings,  and  set  on  an  enduring 
stage,  in  short,  a  long-range  objec¬ 
tive  view  of  the  welter  of  the  present 
— that  is  the  vision  given  to  the  truly 
wise.  And  what  is  the  use  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  sermons  or  reading  the  daily 
papers  if  it  is  not  to  gain  wisdom? 
To  be  sure,  wisdom  comes  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  most  enriching  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  directly  obtained. 
But  this  life  is  short  and  a  single  in¬ 
dividual’s  groove  all  to  narrow.  Vi¬ 
cariously,  however,  every  person  may 
continue  to  enrich  himself  by  the 
study  of  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

“Now  I  have  been  talking  about 
the  education  of  the  average  citizen. 
I  have  suggested  that  our  overcon- 
cern  with  the  contemporary,  our  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  past  are  unfortunate. 
If  there  be  anything  in  this  opinion 


of  mine,  the  implications  in  regard  to 
journalism  are  obvious.  Not  that  I 
am  suggesting  that  in  place  of  the 
dispatch  from  Paris  you  substitute  a 
section  from  Carlyle’s  French  Revo¬ 
lution  or  that  your  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  write  an  historical  essay  on 
Jackson  or  Jefferson;  but  if  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  stimulate  people  to  soak 
themselves  in  the  history,  biography 
and  literature  of  our  past,  there  can 
be  no  more  effective  way  of  applying 
this  stimulus  than  through  the  medi¬ 
um  you  gentlemen  control. 

Mutt  Make  Ruadurt  Think 

“A  contemporary  event  may  be 
treated  as  one  more  startling  shift  in 
a  kaleidoscopic  pattern — without  ante¬ 
cedents  and  without  implications.  The 
reader  may  be  alarmed,  amused, 
pleased,  angered,  or  moved  to  sym¬ 
pathy;  but  not  moved  to  think.  Or 
the  same  item  of  news  may  stir  in 
certain  individuals  not  only  emotional 
but  rational  processes.  The  readers, 
the  occasional  reader  I  must  admit, 
will  be  aroused  to  ponder,  to  ask 
questions,  to  attempt  to  place  the 
event  in  a  series  of  events,  to  com¬ 
pare  and  contrast  the  present  with 
the  past.  In  short,  a  contemporary 
incident  has  served  as  a  starting  point 
for  a  bit  of  adult  education,  and  con¬ 
sciously  or  imconsciously  the  writer 
of  the  news  has  played  a  Socratic  role. 

“I  take  it  that  we  would  all  agree 
that  within  certain  limits  the  report¬ 
ing  of  the  daily  news  and  the  writing 
of  comments  upon  it,  determines  the 
reaction  of  the  readers.  If  this  be 
so,  and  always  admitting  the  practical 
limits  of  a  real  world  composed  of 
real  people,  then  like  the  Puritau 
clergy  of  another  age  those  who  han¬ 
dle  the  daily  news  carry  a  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility  as  adult  edu¬ 
cators. 

“To  be  ignorant  of  what  occurred 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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iiiiiiMfii  uy  uie  very  prucess 

History  B©st  Groiind  of  educating  others.  Automatically, 
_  .  as  it  were,  ‘learning’s  necessity’  is 

rOr  GltiZOnSllip  underlined.  But  there  may  be  ways 

continued  from  page  42  emphasize  the  neces- 

'  sity  still  more;  there  may  be  ways 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  to  strengthen  the  right  hand  of  the 

before  you  were  bom  la  to  ^  always  educator  who  wields  the  pen.  And  it 
a  child.  This  ancient  saying  su^  universities 

up  the  situation  Seen  through  the  They  may  be  able  to  assist 

eyes  of  a  c^d  the  world  is  at  times  j^at  great  instrument  of  adult  edu- 
more  delightful  than  otherwi^,  but  cation,  the  press.  They  may  do  this 


at  times  infinitely  more  alarming.  If 
we  are  to  have  an  adult  population 
acting  as  adults  as  far  as  possible 
(and  it  is  not  very  far,  I  grant  you) 


“It  was  a  statesman  who  was  also  man  Fellowships  at  Harvard. 
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^wers  of  acting  and  reasoning  as  ^^dio  announcer  by  returning  you  to  ^ 

fear.  .  .  .  To  make  anything  very  ter-  anrl  r-oll  Angeles.  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse 
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educates  himself  by  the  very  process  goal  of  those  who  by  their  studies* 
of  educating  others.  Automatically,  endeavor  to  become  participants  in 
as  it  were,  ‘learning’s  necessity’  is  the  ‘many  ages  of  former  experience 
underlined.  But  there  may  be  ways  which  may  so  accumulate  years  to  us 
and  means  to  emphasize  the  neces-  as  if  we  had  lived  even  from  the  be- 
sity  still  more;  there  may  be  ways  ginning  of  time'.’’ 
to  strengthen  the  right  hand  of  the  ■ 

^ucator  who  wields  the  pen.  And  it  Well-KnOWH  EditOfS 
IS  at  this  point  that  our  universities  w  .  j  ^  ^ 

come  in.  They  may  be  able  to  assist  Aid  G.  O.  P.  PfO^rQUl 
that  great  instrument  of  adult  edu-  The  Fourth  Estate,  including  news- 
cation,  the  press.  They  may  do  this  papers  and  farm  journals,  is  well  rep- 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  usual  proc-  resented  on  the  Republican  party  pro- 
esses  of  education,  by  the  prepara-  gram  committee,  according  to  William 
tion  of  men  for  careers  in  journali^.  Hard,  secretary  of  the  committee. 
On  the  other  hand  they  may  offer  Headed  by  Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  editor  of 
opportunities  Ifor  study  at  a  more  ma-  Progress,  the  committee  in- 

ture  level.  This  has  been  the  idea 
behind  the  recently  established  Nie-  _  ‘ 

man  Fellowships  .t  H^vard. 

Back  to  17th  Century  Ham  F.  Knowland,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune; 

“Mav  I  conclude  in  the  word.s  of  a  Chester  H.  Rowell,  Nan  Francisco  Chronicle; 


opportunities  for  study  at  a  more  ma- 
childish  vision  the  better.  t^^e  level.  This  has  been  the  idea 

Obscurity  Creates  Fear 


fear.  .  .  .  To  make  anything  very  ter-  or,,. 

rible  obscurity  seems  in  general  to  T  century,  ana  can  on  (jj.  y.)  Post-Standard;  Louis  Brush,  Brush- 

rioie,  oDscuriiy  ^ms  in  general  to  ^  learned  scholar  for  my  final  argu-  Moore  Newspapers;  Victor  F.  Ridder,  Ridder 
TO  necessary.  When  we  know  the  ‘The  neglect  or  only  vulgar  re-  Brothers  Newspapers;  Raymond  B.  Howard, 

full  extent  of  any  danger,  when  we  fruitful  and  precious  part  London,  O.,  weekly  newspaper  publisher;  F. 

can  accustom  our  eyes  to  It,  a  ^eat  antiquity  which  gives  necessary  A.  Miller,  Wk  Bend  (Ind.) 
deal  of  the  apprehension  vanishes.  Chase,  Atlantic  (la.)  News  Telegraph;  \v. 

It  is  the  obscuritv  of  the  future  from  O  the  Present  in  matters  of  q  Underwood,  Florida  Beacon,  Jacksonville, 

Whfchfh^  fW  state.  Law,  History  and  the  under-  Pla.;  Paul  R.  Kelty,  Portland  Oregonian;  H. 

r  standing  of  good  authors,’  wrote  John  c.  Ogden,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer; 
tK  recoil  with  fright.  And  robbed  of  SgUgn,  ‘is  but  preferring  that  kind  of  Miles  Horst,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  Palmyra, 
the  powers  of  acting  and  reasomng  ignorant  Infancie  which  our  short  life  J-  Larcombe,  Phillips  County 

we  proceed  to  rail  instead  of  debate  ^  Malta,  Mont.;  and  Frank  Januszewsk., 

and  to  rush  in  a  panic  from  toe  ven-  experience  which  may 

so  accumulate  years  to  us,  as  if  we  HPV'A'NfClflQ  MFFTTNP 
mstorical  Imowledge  if  widely  dif-  had  lived  even  from  the  beginning  of  AHKANbAb  MELTING 


full  extent  of  any  danger,  when  we  f^^iHul  and  precious  part 

can  accustom  our  eyes  to  it,  a  ^eat  antiquity  which  gives  necessary 
^al  of  the  apprehe^ion  vanishes,  hght  to  the  Present  in  matters  of 
the  future  from  History  and  the  under- 

which  the  app^itions  rise  that  10^  ^  authors,’  wrote  John 


dor  of  one  nostrum  to  another.  3^ 

“Historical  knowle^e  if  widely  dif-  I 

fused  has  a  steadying  influence  for  Time 
another  reason.  It  facilitates  the 
communication  of  ideas  and  emotions 
between  individuals.  In  conversation  ^ 

and  in  writing,  about  all  but  toe  most  ^ace? 
technical  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to 


ARKANSAS  MEETING 

Annual  meeting  of  toe  Arkansas 


“Is  not  a  learned  man  one  who  has  Press  Association  will  be  held  at  Hot 
been  able,  in  part  at  least,  to  relive  Springs,  June  10  and  11. 


CLEMOW  LEAVES  TIME 

Bice  Clemow,  formerly  news  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  for  die 
past  year  writing  the  press  section 
for  Time  magazine,  has  resigned.  He 
was  on  toe  news  photo  desk  of  the 
Associated  Press  for  a  period  before 
joining  Time  in  1937.  Mr.  Clemow 
plctns  to  enter  toe  small  daily  pub. 
lishing  field.  Sidney  Hertzberg  has 
been  assigned  by  lime  to  write  the 
press  section.  He  has  been  writing 
Time’s  labor  news  and  was  formerly 
with  toe  New  York  Times. 

AD  DISCOUNT  BY  P.-D, 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  discount  of  1  cent  a  line, 
from  April  15  until  further  notice, 
on  all  national  and  local  run-of- 
paper  display  advertising,  daily  or 
Sunday.  A  notice  sent  out  by  George 
M.  Burbach,  advertising  manager, 
said:  “It  is  hoped  that  this  discount 
will  prove  to  be  an  aid  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  and  a  stimulation  to  business 
generally.” 

BUYS  CAL.  V^KLY 

Fred  H.  Weigel,  formerly  with  the 
Fresno  Republican  and  former  man¬ 
ager  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  bureau  of 
San  F rancisco  Chronicle  has  purchased 
the  Clovis  (Cal.)  Tribune,  a  weekly, 
from  the  heirs  of  toe  late  H.  E.  Arm¬ 
strong.  George  W.  Whitesell  formerly 
with  the  Chronicle  and  the  Fresno 
News  staff  will  be  associated  with  him. 


toe  rich  experiences  of  toe  human 
race?  Such  a  man  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attain  a  wisdom  denied  to 


spell  out  the  exact  meaning  we  wish  ^^^3^ 

are  wholly  absorbed  with 


to  convey.  We  must  to  some  extent  ^ 
employ  symbols  for  our  thoughts,  fig-  j 
ures  of  speech  to  communicate  the 
force  of  our  emotions,  analogies  to  ^ 
illustrate  our  arguments.  Within  a  j 
group  which  has  a  common  cultural 
background  all  this  is  relatively  easy,  r 
In  a  heterogeneous  group,  however,  i 
such  illogical  communication  as  that 
which  comprises  toe  bulk  of  every¬ 
day  intercourse  becomes  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  There  are  no  common  points  of 
reference,  allusions  significant  to  one 
are  quite  lost  on  another,  toe  emo¬ 
tional  implications  of  words  are  far 
from  uniform;  confusion  and  irrita¬ 
tion  may  result.  This  is  a  familiar 
phenomenon  when  the  citizens  of  two 
nations  try  to  communicate  under 
the  stress  of  international  complica¬ 
tions. 

History  No  Fanacoo 

“Now,  though  I  have  said  much  in 
praise  of  history  this  afternoon,  I 
wish  to  disavow  any  attempt  to  put 
forward  this  particular  study  as  a 
panacea.  I  have  equated  the  word 
‘history’  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
past,  a  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  the 
past.  And  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
for  the  purposes  under  discussion  it 
is  the  past  as  related  to  toe  present 
with  which  I  am  concerned.  Clearly 
the  development  of  their  own  culture, 
the  history  of  their  own  country  is 
of  first  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
a  democracy.  But  in  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  many  past  events  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  present  occurrences  it  is  neces-  ' 
sary  to  be  learned  in  much  more  than  , 
what  usually  passes  for  mere  history. 
For  example,  toe  history  of  science 
and  technology  lis  meaningless  for  one 
‘  who  knows  no  'economics.  Cultural 
history  is  non-existent  for  one  who 
has  not  read  widely  in  the  great 
literature  of  a  period. 

“To  be  truly  learned  in  all  these 
matters  is  beyond  the  scope  of  any¬ 
one.  But  to  increase  one’s  learning  in 
any  field  is  a  possibility  open  to 
everyone  at  any  age.  I  know  that  in 
toe  process  of  being  a  teacher  one  is 
also  always  a  learner.  Whether  with¬ 
in  toe  academic  walls,  in  the  pulpit, 
or  behind  the  editorial  desk  a  man 


the  ‘ignorant  infancy  which  our  short 
life  alone  allows  us.’ 

“If  this  be  so,  ‘Learning’s  Necessity’ 
is  but  toe  necessity  of  life  itself  for 
him  who  would  be  wise.  Such  is  the 
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DUPLEX 

Whether  Your  Press  Problem  is  Straight  Black 
Production  or  Color — the  Printing  of  a  Great 
Metropolitan  Daily  or  a  County  Seat  Weekly,  You 
Owe  it  to  Yourself  to  Carefully  Study  the  Potentiali¬ 
ties  of  these  Presses. 


DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 

(SEMI-CYLINDRICAL  PLATES) 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 

OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  WILL  GLADLY  FURNISH  YOU  WITH 
INFORMATION  REGARDING  ANY  OF  THESE  MACHINES. 


OUR  A.N.P.A.  HEADQUARTERS 
WALDORF  ROOMS  868-870 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 1400  TIMES  BLDG. 
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^/Six  mofiths  of 


RECESSION  .  .  . 


Business  lags,  liesitates.  Buying  lags.  Dollars  in  the  jnirse  and 


pants  pocket,  but  people  hesitate,  sj)encl  slowly.  Sales  are  slow'ed  down.  Merchants  let  stocks 
get  lean,  cash  on  hand  fatten.  Orders  are  harder  to  get . .  .  And  the  business  man  delil)erates 
his  current  dileinina:  Drift  with  the  tide— down?  Or  fight?  Fight?  FIGHT! 


Six  months  of  Recession. 


with  covers  faded,  sales  down, 


from  town  to  town.  Less  lure 


Some  magazines  languish  on  the  newsstands, 
while  publishers  hopefully  shift  thinner  issues 
on  the  radio  these  nights,  more  sustaining  pro 


grains,  with  some  of  the  big  shows  and  glamorous  names  missing  .  .  .  But  the  circulations  oj 
neicspapers  stand  up! 

Six  months  of  Recession— but  newspaper  circulations  stand  up!  Because  newspajiers 


aren’t  luxuries  to  be  let  alone,  dispensables 
Newspapers  are  sustenance  items,  like  air  , 


to  do  without,  once-in-a-whiles. 


and  light,  bread  and  water  — jiart 


of  the  daily  diet...  When  times  are  hard,  conditions  critical  — people  want  to 

know.  People  have  to  know  !  News  takes  on  new  value.  Newspaper  pages  take  new  interest, 
get  closer  scrutiny,  mean  more! 

The  business  man  wants  to  know  what  happened  in  business,  and  in  Washington, 
today.  The  investor  wants  to  know^  market  trend  and  closing  prices,  today.  The  man  whose 
income  has  been  cut  wants  to  know’  tomorrow’s  prospect,  tomorrow’s  promise,  today;  and 
the  man  whose  salary  hasn’t— looks  at  today’s  silver  lining.  The  man  on  the  street 


wants  to  know  tomorrow’s  weather,  what  the  President  said  last  night,  what  Joe 
D1  Maggio  did  today,  whether  the  Japs  are  winning,  and  the  fish  are  running.  J 
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The  woman  in  the  Iioiiie  wants  to  know  which  stores  are  ottering  the  smartest  Spring  dresses, 
a  new  dinner  menu  for  toniglit,  wliat  to  do  about  the  newest  wrinkle.  The  young  people 
want  to  know  sports  scores,  the  best  movies,  the  columnists’  cracks,  the  radio  features.  And 
the  children  want  to  know  what  is  happening  to  Popeye  and  Joe  Palooka  and  Terry,  today. 
That’s  why  there’s  no  recession  in  the  sales  of  newsj)apers! 


most  to  you— where  your 
f  highest  j)Otential,  where  the 


So  match  your  money  against  markets  that  mean 
products  have  either  the  greatest  jneference  or  the 
freight  rates  are  most  favorable  and  business  indices  most  hopeful,  where  the  accej)tance  is 
most  active  and  the  turnover  fastest  — in  newspapers.  Sj)end  your  advertising  dollars  in  the 
medium  with  the  highest  voltage  of  reader  interest,  tlie  lieaviest  amperage  of  market  ccn  erage, 
the  closest  contact  to  today’s  spending!  S]hll  your  selling  effort  in  the  news  stream  that  satis¬ 
fies  tlie  insatiable  thirst  of  the  American  public.  Utilize  tlie  one  medium  the 

jnihlic  can’t  do  without  — to  j  make  your  product  something  the  public  won’t  be 


witliout!  Sell  in  newspapers 


which  prove  their  selling  strength  soon,  send  your 


cost  dollar  and  vour  sales  dollar  back  faster. 

The  better  mousetrap  is  no  better  than  the  selling  it  gets— lodav  or  any  day.  Let  up 
on  advertising,  and  customers  let  down  on  buying.  Start  your  newspaper  schedule  now! 
.  .  .  And  remember  that  a  voice  sounds  loudest,  carries  farthest  in  a  silence.  And  sales  held 
now  are  sales  gained  when  the  general  graph  lines  start  up  again! 


HESE  STRONG  NEWSPAPERS  still  sell  merchandise  in  strong 


niarhets:  boston  clobe  .  Chicago  tribine  *  Cincinnati  encjuirer  *  columbus  uisi*atc:ii  . 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD-NEWS  •  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS  •  HARRISBURG  PATRIOT  &  NEWS 
•  HARTFORD  COl  RANT  •  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT  •  JOHNSTOWN  TRIBUNE  •  LOUISVILLE  TIMES  • 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  ST.  PAUL  DAILY  NEWS 


•  ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  •  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  •  SCRANTON  TIMES  •  WESTC  HESTER  NEWSPAPERS 
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“CaD  Ole  May  atTWA.if  you| 
Want  aGoodTrip  East!” 

IJUn  WM«  Wl  MWI «  TW  wm  MOW*  m«.0«  WHEKRl* 

anMMosnikvaEe  cnTocEiHa  mi  m  sad  fuiksco 


^THE  LINDBERGH  LINE 


LOCALIZED  CAMPAIGN 

New  technique  in  transportation  advertis¬ 
ing  marks  the  new  campaign  of  Transconti¬ 
nental  &  Western  Air.  A  separate  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  created  for  each  major 
traffic  center,  since  surveys  by  the  TWA 
agency,  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  showed 
that  factors  affecting  airline  traffic  are 
different  in  different  regions.  This  copy, 
for  Instance,  features  the  San  Francisco 
traffic  manager  of  TWA.  Getchell  men 
sold  tickets  in  the  field  to  learn  how  fc 
appeal  to  passengers.  Nine  insertions  are 
of  840  lines  each.  TWA  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  J.  C.  Roberts;  agency  account  execu¬ 
tive,  Emerson  Foote. 


$500,000,000  Sales 
Goal  of  Tire  Drive 

A  national  advertising  campaign, 
designed  to  speed  replacement  of  59,- 
000,000  smooth  automobile  tires,  has 
been  announced  by  the  tire  division 
of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciaticHi. 

Approximately  300  newspapers  will 
be  used.  National  Tire  Safety  Week 
will  be  observed  May  14-21,  with  tire 
makers,  distributors  and  dealers  par¬ 
ticipating.  The  association  pointed  out 
that  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
of  sales  would  result  if  all  old,  smooth 
tires  were  replaced. 

Campbell-Ewald  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency.  Robert  B.  Owens, 
Jr.,  is  account  executive. 

NEW  TORONTO  AGENCY 

Montreal,  April  25 — Stevenson  & 
Scott,  Ltd.,  advertising  agency,  Mon¬ 
treal,  has  opened  a  Toronto  office  at 
100  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto,  in 
charge  of  Douglas  L.  Reburn.  For  14 
years  Mr.  Reburn  has  been  with  the 
Financial  Advertising  Agency  of  Can¬ 
ada.  Ltd.,  and  for  the  past  few  years 
manager  of  the  Toronto  office.  Harold 
Watson  and  Miss  Hazel  Kelly,  who 
have  been  with  the  Financial  agency, 
are  joining  Steven.son  &  Scott. 

SALES  CONVENTION 

Dallas  Sales  Managers  Club  is  ready 
to  entertain  the  third  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Sales  Executives  on  May  19-21.  The 
program  committee,  headed  by  Jay 
Smith  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  has 
arranged  a  program  to  back  the 
theme  song  of  the  convention,  namely, 
“Distribution  at  a  Profit.” 

ANNUAL  CHANGED 

The  15th  annual  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune  Year  Book,  appeared  this 
mrnith  as  a  separate  publication  on 
glossy  magazine  stock  after  being  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  newspaper  insert  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 


$250,000  PICTURE  APPROPRIATION 

BEN  N.  JUDELL,  Progressive  Pictures  Corporation,  Hollywood,  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  newspaper  advertising — said 
to  be  the  largest  ever  made  by  an  independent  producer  of  motion  pictures. 
Newspapers  will  receive  90%  of  this  budget.  Judell  said,  with  10%  to  go 
to  movie  trade  publications. 

“This  is  not  an  entirely  altruistic  point  of  view,”  said  Mr.  Judell,  “I  feel 
that  while  some  advertisers  curtail  their  display  space,  added  space  containing 
my  message  will  redound  to  my  benefit.  I  will  be  having  less  advertising 
competition  in  the  newspapers  themselves.” 

Progressive  Pictures’  exchange  in  ten  distribution  points  throughout  the 
country,  will  handle  the  newspaper  display  placement;  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Detroit,  and  Kansas  City.  Copy  is  being  prepared  by  Austin  Advertising 
Co.,  New  York. 

HAM  ADS  BRING  RECORD  SALES 

CHICAGO,  April  25 — Backed  by  heavy  schedules  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  Easter  ham  sales  far  surpassed  expectations  of  Chicago  packers, 
meat  merchants  and  restaurant  owners,  a  check-up  revealed  here  this  week. 
Easter  ham  sales  were  reported  substantially  higher  than  in  1937,  with  some 
claiming  new  records.  One  packing  company  official  said  his  plant  moved 
more  hams  into  retail  channels  during  the  three  weeks  preceding  Easter  than 
during  any  like  period  on  record.  It  is  understood  that  packers  are  planning 
to  continue  the  extensive  selling  campaign  on  hams  in  an  effort  to  curb  the 
sale  of  foreign  meat  products  in  this  country. 

CURTIS  TO  INCREASE  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

Philadelphia,  April  26 — CurtLs  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  will  spend  between  $1,000,000  and 
$2,000,000  in  newspaper  advertising  in  1938,  a  sizable  increase  over  the  1937 
advertising  appropriation,  it  is  announced  by  Walter  D.  Fuller,  president  of 
the  company.  Mr.  Fuller  also  estimated  that  the  publishing  company  will 
have  “less  advertising  in  our  magazines  this  spring  than  in  the  spring  of  1937.” 
He  said  “we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  very  deep  recession,  far  deeper  than  most 
people  realize.” 

The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

GENERAL  MOTORS’  recent  state-  All  this,  however,  is  small  con- 

ment  comparing  its  1929  and  1937  solation  to  the  publisher  whose  total 
newspaper  advertising  budgets  (E.  &  automotive  linage  is  only  a  fraction 
P.,  April  2,  page  11)  was  not  meant 
as  any  attack  upon  newspaper  rates, 
we  have  been  assured.  A  paragraph 
or  two  in  the  statement  by  D.  H. 

Odell,  assistant  director  Advertising 
Section  of  General  Motors,  seemed  to 
us  at  the  time  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  rate  increases  were  being 
blamed  for  causing  important  reduc¬ 
tions  of  automotive  linage;  and  we 
spoke  our  mind  on  that  in  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Survey  of  the  same  date — 
perhaps  at  greater  length  than  needed. 

A  good  many  newspapermen,  we 
gather,  have  surveyed  the  long  steep 
decline  in  automotive  linage,  and  have 
been  inclined  to  blame  all  manu¬ 
facturers  for  over-economical  adver¬ 
tising  policies,  or  for  switching  of 
expenditures  to  radio.  General  Motors 
men,  having  heard  this  complaint 
often  enough,  thought  it  worthwhile 
to  call  attention  to  the  G.  M.  record 
as  distinct  from  the  record  of  the 
industry — showing  expenditures  in 
newspapers  of  96.2%  as  much  in  1937 
by  General  Motors  as  in  the  palmy 
days  of  1929.  The  G.  M.  statement 
expressed  no  opinion  about  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  newspaper  rate  increases, 
but  pointed  out  that  linage  was  down 
more  than  dollar  expenditures. 

As  the  linage  figures  for  1937 
showed  (E.  &  P.,  April  9,  page  3), 

General  Motors  has  been  the  largest 
single  customer  of  newspapers  in  the 
national  advertising  field.  While  G. 

M.  sold  more  cars  in  1937  than  in  1929, 
the  sharp  reduction  in  average  price 
of  cars  sold  brought  down  the  dollar 
volume,  which  presumably  meant  an 
actual  increase  in  the  advertising  per¬ 
centage  devoted  to  newspaper  space. 

Certainly  this  record  of  sustained 
newspaper  advertising  and  increased 
unit  sales  constitutes  a  success  story 
of  the  first  magnitude. 


ot  what  it  was  a  decade  ago.  So  far  as 
his  losses  can  be  traced  to  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  numerous  makes  of  autos 
once  heavily  advertised,  the  newspa¬ 
perman  can  kiss  such  linage  goodby 
for  good.  So  far  as  intelligent  solici¬ 
tation  may  increase  newspaper  linage 
from  the  other  existing  automobile 
manufacturers— well,  that's  a  long 
story,  and  we  don’t  know  the  answer. 

Tomato  Careers 

THE  STORY  of  how  OD  and  AD 
sold  their  tomatoes  seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  an  advertising  mile- 

Ihf  Story  of  ^  ^ 

i)DaHf/.\Drm/f/ir  'rO.Vl  A1:QES 


stone  of  some  sort.  First  announced 
publicly  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies,  the  advertisement  and 
its  successors  are  to  be  offered  to 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


Captains  Honored  a\ 
Bureau  Luncheon 

A  luncheon  for  state  captains  and 
associates  conducting  the  membership 
drive  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA,  was  given  April  27  by  the 
Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau 
and  the  special  Committee  on  Expan' 
sion,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  where  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  was  held.  Approximately  sixty 
persons  attended. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge,  presided  at  the 
meeting,  introducing  the  various 
speakers,  each  of  whom  made  a  two- 
minute  talk.  Mr.  Friendly  announced 
that  the  Bureau’s  membership  had 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  571  news¬ 
papers  as  of  Wednesday,  with  many 
more  in  sight. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Friendly,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spoke  at  the  meeting:  James 
G.  Stahlman,  president  of  the  ANPA; 
S.  W.  Papert,  Texas  Daily  Press 
League,  associate  captain  of  Texas; 
A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal,  captain;  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette, 
captain;  John  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Times  Record,  captain;  S.  R. 
Douglas,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press 
and  Gazette,  associate  captain;  F.  E. 
Bennett,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News 
Sentinel,  captain;  H.  T.  McGee, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post  and  News  & 
Courier,  captain;  Major  Raymond  B. 
Bottom,  Newport  News  (Va.)  Press 
and  Times  Herald,  captain;  Arthur  R. 
Treanor,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Booth  Newspapers,  captain  of 
Michigan;  A.  G.  Ruthman,  chairman 
of  the  (Committee  on  Expansion  of 
the  Bureau;  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron, 
Washington  Star,  captain  District  of 
Columbia  and  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee;  William  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Thomas 
G.  Murphy,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette, 
associate  captain  of  Wisconsin. 

BANK  PLACING  ADS 

The  Marine  Trust  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
is  running  a  map  ad  series  in  the  three 
local  newspapers  to  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous  coverages  and  services  it  renders. 
Subjects  include  a  map  of  the  world 
to  show  the  Marine’s  activities  in 
foreign  trade,  one  of  branch  banking 
in  the  city,  and  others.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  are  scheduled  to  appear  ap¬ 
proximately  one  a  month  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

3  DROPS  RADIO  PAGES 

San  Diego’s  three  daily  newspapers 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  those  elimi¬ 
nating  all  radio  page  material  but  the 
daily  program  schedules.  The  Union, 
Sun  and  Evening  Tribune  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  a  lead  by  Los  Angeles  papers, 
mutually  agreeing  to  drop  everything 
but  the  programs. 

PNPA  LUNCHEON 

More  than  50  members  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  in  New  York  for  the  annual 
ANPA  convention,  held  a  limcheoo 
meeting  Tuesday  in  the  Waldorf  s  As¬ 
sembly  Suite.  A.  W.  McDowell  of  the 
Sharon  Herald  presided. 

E.  H.  LITTLE  PRESIDENT 

E.  H.  Little  was  elected  president 
of  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company 
April  27.  He  has  served  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising 
since  1933. 
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Five  Major  Causes  Seen 
For  Irate  Readers 

Invasion  of  Privacy  Major  Public  Grievance 
Against  Press  Cited  by  Prof.  Cross  .  .  . 
Policy  in  News  Also  Hit 


FIVE  MAJOR  causes  for  reader  irri¬ 
tation  with  modem  journalism  were 
outlined  by  Prof.  Harold  L.  Cross, 
formerly  general  counsel  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  now  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  in 
his  address  to  the  ASNE  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  April  22.  His  address  follows: 

"You  are  not  the  first  generation 
of  newspaper  editors  to  hear  griev¬ 
ances  from  irate  subscribers.  The 
genus  flourished  as  early  as  51  B.C. 
That  summer  Senator  Cicero  com¬ 
plained  to  his  friend  Caelius,  editor  of 
the  news-letter  to  which  he  sub¬ 
scribed,  that  he  was  getting  too  much 
news  of  gladiatorial  combats  and 
small  grist  of  the  courts,  trifling  things 
that  no  one  would  venture  to  tell  him 
of  if  he  were  in  Rome.  Certainly  if 
Cicero  were  about  today,  that  which 
he  would  have  to  say  about  overem¬ 
phasis  of  sport  news  and  crime  news 
would  make  him  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers'  Public  Enemy  No.  1. 

All  Prefettion*  Have  Critics 

“As  editors,  you  of  course  are  not 
alone  in  your  woes.  The  church,  the 
school,  the  law,  the  business  man, 
and  even  the  senator  has  a  host,  so 
to  speak,  of  irate  critics,  and,  like  the 
newspaper  press,  in  increasing  num- 


take  it  out  in  silence  are  the  most 
bitter  over  the  significant  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  the  most  often  right.  And 
they  are,  of  course,  beyond  the  reach 
of  direct  pacification.  Moreover  they 
are  of  no  help. 

"Secondarily  I  divide  irate  subscrib¬ 
ers  into  three  classes:  those  who  are 
right,  those  who  are  wrong,  and  those 
whose  positions  are  debatable.  All  of 
them  need,  as  never  before,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  careful  attention  of  execu¬ 
tive  editors,  of  broad  vision  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  above  all  perhaps,  blessed 
with  independence  of  all  policies  of 
the  publisher  and  the  business  office 
other  than  objective  presentation  of 
the  news  on  all  issues. 

Impartial  News  Wanted 

"It  seems  to  me  the  causes,  at  least 
the  chief  of  them,  are  these: 

“First,  modern  journalism.  It  is 
generally  true  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  newspapers,  or  daily  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  United  States,  until 
about  a  generation  and  a  half  ago,  or 
two  generations  ago,  the  reader  ex¬ 
pected  and  apparently  wanted  to  read 
biased  news  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
campaign.  The  fact  is  that  he  wanted 
to  read  nothing  about  his  own  party 
that  wasn’t  creditable  and  nothing 
about  the  enemy  that  wasn’t  discred- 


is  to  complain,  and  he  is  doing  that 
in  increasing  numbers. 

“The  newspapers,  or  most  of  them, 
pretend,  and  many  of  them  achieve 
objectivity  and  deny  partisanship  in 
news  presentation. 

■"Then  the  modern  newspaper  per¬ 
forms  the  added  service  of  presenting 
to  the  reader  its  own  opinions,  and  if 
the  reader’s  opinions  differ,  his  tend¬ 
ency,  whether  reasonable  or  not,  is 
to  become  irate,  and  he  may  or  may 
not  make  it  known. 

Monopoly  of  Opinion 

“To  be  sure,  the  older  newspapers 
furnished  opinions,  too,  but  those 
opinions  and  those  newspapers  went 
before  readers  who  for  the  most  part 
selected  the  newspaper  for  the  very 
reason  that  those  would  be  its  opin¬ 
ions,  and  so  they  did  not  become  irate 
when  they  read  that  with  which  they 
agreed.  Nowadays  the  reader  fre¬ 
quently  has  no  place  else  to  go.  You 
know  the  great  cities  in  which,  for 
example,  there  is  only  one  morning 
newspaper,  that  of  the  1,300  cities  in 
the  United  States  having  100,000  pop¬ 
ulation  or  less  there  are  only  163 
which  have  more  than  one  newspaper 
or  one  newspaper  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  read¬ 
er’s  only  recourse  is  to  become  irate. 

“I  am  not  discussing  at  all  the 
question  of  whether  these  changes  are 
good  or  bad.  Undoubtedly  the  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  which  lives  up  to  its 
responsibilities  and  its  pretenses,  as 
most  of  them  do,  performs  a  service 
far  beyond  anything  that  was  possible 
under  the  old  personal  partisan  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  notion 
that  newspapers  have  gone  backward 
in  comparison  with  the  press  of  any 
other  decade  deserves  to  be  slain  with 
swift  precision,  and  as  a  present,  not 


former,  teacher  of  the  history  of  jour- 
nalism,  I  am  tempted  to  Arc  a  shot 
right  now  at  another  educator,  one 
who  made  me  an  irate  subscriber 
Several  months  ago  there  came  to 
my  desk  up  at  Columbia  the  fifteenth 
yearbook  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States.  It 
contained  the  following  outcry: 

“  ‘Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that 
if  he  had  to  choose  between  a  gov¬ 
ernment  without  newspapers  and 
newspapers  without  government,  he 
would  prefer  the  latter.  But  he  was 
speaking  of  a  different  sort  of  news- 
papers  from  those  we  have  today, 
newspapers  that  were  incredibly  su¬ 
perior  in  their  social  and  political 
conscience  and  in  their  predominant 
interest  in  public  affairs.  There  was 
little  commercialism  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  his  day,  little  advertising  and 
little  thought  of  getting  rich  through 
their  publication.’ 

What  JefFcrten  Said 

“It  seems  unlikely  that  the  author 
of  that  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  turn  of  that  cen¬ 
tury.  Well,  I  can  call  two  witnesses, 
both  of  whom  were  present.  One  is 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  this  is  his  tes¬ 
timony  as  of  1803: 

“  ‘The  federalists  having  failed  in 
destroying  the  freedom  of  the  press 
by  their  gag-laws,  seem  to  have  at¬ 
tacked  it  in  an  opposite  form,  that  is 
by  pushing  its  licentiousness  and  its 
lying  to  such  a  degree  of  prostitution 
as  to  deprive  it  of  all  credit.  And  the 
fact  is  that  so  abandoned  are  the  tory 
presses  in  this  particular  that  even 
the  least  informed  of  the  people  have 
learnt  that  nothing  in  a  newspaper 
is  to  be  believed.’ 

“Of  course,  none  of  that  is  news 
to  you.  You  have  heard  it  all  before 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


ber  and  virulence.  I  have  often  re¬ 
flected  what  a  delightful  profession 
law  would  be  if  only  it  weren’t  for 
clients. 

“Yet  none  of  these,  and  least  of  dU 
men  of  your  profession,  may  afford  to 
take  refuge  in  the  thoughts  that  there 
have  always  been  irate  subscribers 
and  that  everyone  has  them. 

“I  divide  irate  subscribers  primar¬ 
ily  into  two  classes:  those  who  write 
letters  to  the  editor  and  those  who 
nurse  their  grievances  in  silence.  The 
latter  are  more  important,  less  an¬ 
noying  perhaps,  more  dangerous,  less 
enlightening.  I  say  ‘important’  for  it 
is  my  observation  and  belief  that  the 
more  significant  shortcomings  of  news¬ 
papers  are  rather  seldom  the  subject 
of  letters  to  the  editors.  Those  letters 
are  more  likely  to  deal  with  personal 
points  of  view,  with  individual  wrongs 
and  fixations,  than  with  indictments 
on  broad,  general  grounds.  I  say 
‘dangerous’  because  my  experience 
leads  me  to  the  belief  that  those  who 


itable.  And  so  it  was  on  the  other 


issues  as  they  arose  in  their  time — 
slavery,  capital  and  labor,  religion  and 
the  rest.  Such  was  the  prevailing 
custom.  The  reader  selected  his  pa¬ 
per  accordingly  and  naturally  found 
little  of  which  to  complain.  The  pa¬ 
per  itself  made  no  bones  of  its  parti¬ 
san  policy  on  these  issues,  no  pre¬ 
tenses  of  independence  or  objectivity 
in  news  presentation,  in  most  in¬ 
stances.  And  the  reader  always  had 
some  place  to  go.  His  choice  might 
not  be  a  great  newspaper  or  even  a  ' 
good  newspaper.  ’The  point  is  that 
be  got  what  he  wanted  and  had  no 
reason  to  complain.  No  one  was  mis¬ 
led  in  the  light  of  his  own  desires. 

“Now  of  course  all  that  is  changed. 
Now  the  reader  expects  and  wishes 
all  the  facts,  the  news  on  both  sides, 
as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  his 
own  decision.  If  the  newspaper  does 
not  furnish  them  or  if  he  thinks  or 
someone  tells  him  that  the  newspaper 
is  not  doing  that,  his  natural  tendency 


Important  news 

about  the  Lawrence  EAGLE-TRIBUNE! 

March  ABC  reports  showed  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  extension  of  the  retail  trading  zone 
covered  by  the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  EAGLE- 
TRIBUNE  represents  a  substantial  popula¬ 
tion  increase.  The  total  population  of  the 
Lawrence  trading  zone  is  now  163,472,  the 
recent  extension  covering  an  area  which  is 
well  balanced  between  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  activity. 


NOW  it  is  possible  . 


for  advertisers  who  desire  to  sell  this  im¬ 
portant  Massachusetts  and  Southern  New 
Hampshire  market  to  do  the  job  effectively 
with  greatest  economy.  Circulation  details 
for  entire  area  furnished  upon  request. 


I 

j  Your  key  to  ^ 

SEAfTlElS  } 
H64000000| 
BUYING  POWER 


Concentrated  Selling  Power  plus 
Concentrated  Buying  Power  equals 
RESULTS!  That  simple  formula 
works  selling  wonders  in  the  Seattle 
market.  The  Seattle  Times  pro¬ 
vides  the  selling  power — with  85 
of  its  circulation  concentrated  in 
the  trading  area.  18,000  more  than 
any  other  paper.  512.000  progres¬ 
sive  citizens  with  nearly  half-a- 
billion  to  spend  provide  the  buying 
p>ower!  For  more  than  thirty  years 
this  combination  has  brought 
RESULTS  to  Seattle  merchants. 
It  will  bring  RESULTS  to  you,  too! 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  Nat.  Rtp. 

New  York  loiton  Chie«90  Dofroil 
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A  Press  for  Newspaper  IVeed 

SCOTT 

One  Quality  —  The  Best 


Scott  “Extra-Hi-Speed”  Guaranteed  60,000  per  hour  Enclosed-Gear,  Anti-Friction 
Bearing,  Steel  Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Presses.  “Fastest  in  the  World  —  Bar 
None.”  The  utmost  in  Speed  and  Production.  , 

Scott  “Standard-Hi-Speed”  Guaranteed  48,000  per  hour  Steel  Cylinder  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Presses,  with  or  without  oiltight  gear  enclosures.  Highest  Quality  Mate¬ 
rials  and  Construction. 

Scott  Combination  Newspaper  and  Color  Presses  built  in  either  “Extra-Hi-Speed”  or 
“Standard-Hi-Speed”  construction — for  Practical  and  Economical  Daily  Color 
Printing  without  reducing  Black  Page  Capacity  or  Speed. 

Scott  “Hi-Speed”  Guaranteed  40,000  per  hour  Unit-type  or  Superimposed-type  Color 
Presses,  Two  or  Four  Pages  Wide.  The  safest  and  fastest  practical  Color  Presses 
in  existence. 

Scott  3-Roll  Magazine  Reels  with  the  famous  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Governor — : 
the  simplest,  most  effective,  purely  mechanical  Tension  Governor — Instanta¬ 
neous  and  entirely  automatic. 

Scott  “Hi-Speed”  Automatic  Pasters  combined  with  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Gov¬ 
ernors.  Only  one  button  to  press — action  then  entirely  automatic.  Maximum 
efficiency. 


Walter  Scott  &  €o. 

New  York  Chirago 

230  West  4l8t  Street  Plainfield,  NeW  Jersey,  U.  S.  A*  .  1330  Monadnock  Bldg. 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HHR 


Five  Ccnises  for 
Irate  Readers 


metropolitan  newspaper  lies  its  “Then,  too,  there  were  the  news  and  surreptitious  periscopes.  There  is  j 
ISeS  for  strength,  that  it  takes  strength  to  views  about  business  published  in  privacy  of  the  courts,  of  the  home,  oi 

1  breed  independence,  and  that  the  newspapers  during  the  New  Era  and  travel  along  the  highways,  as  well  a; 

idOrS  newspaper  which  habitually  keeps  the  early  stages  of  the  depression,  of  the  person.  I  use  the  word  ‘pri. 

continued  from  page  46  both  nostrils  on  the  scent  of  popiilar  Those  have  made  many  irate  readers,  vate’  as  distinguished  from  public. 

- causes  may  make  money,  will  make  I  know  what  the  defenses  are,  but  We  have  far  too  much  news  that  is 

down  to  and  including  the  word  few  irate  subscribers  but  will  cer-  does  the  public  know  them?  not  of  any  legitimate  public  concern, 

‘tory.’  It  seems  that  at  just  that  time  tainly  not  make  history.  “There  were  the  behavior  of  a  few  “i  know  that  some  neonle  crave  tli. 


not  of  any  legitimate  public  concern. 
“I  know  that  some  people  crave  the 


the  newspapers  were  getting  after  “The  third  cause  is  the  national  newspapers  on  both  sides  during  the  private  stuff.  What  of  it?  Other  crav. 


Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  pretty  active  way,  state  of  mind.  We  have  never  been,  last  national  campaign  and  the  edi-  jngs  go  unsatisfied.  Why  not  this  one’ 

and  it  was  true  then  as  it  has  been  f  suppose,  an  altogether  calm,  logi-  torial  position  of  an  alleged  majority  if  there  is  any  respect  in  which  news- 

at  other  times  in  our  history  that  it  cal  or  reasonable  people,  but  can  of  the  press.  papers,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  have 

is  the  hound  that  does  the  scratching  there  be  any  doubt  that  to  an  un-  “I  shall  take  little  stock  of  talk  of  gone  backward  in  comparison  with 

that  is  the  hound  that  has  the  fleas,  precedented  degree,  and  I  know  that  loss  of  influence  of  newspapers  in  po-  their  forebears,  this  is  it 

The  eye-witness  was  of  the  other  there  are  lots  of  causes  for  it,  we  are  litical  matters  unless  and  until  they  ■  mj  u  »  • 

party,  a  tory  federalist.  No  less  a  behaving  like  whirling  dervishes  mak-  go  directly  into  the  business  of  ere-  '  ®®  “■bH*"*'"  rohciei 

person  than  John  Ward  Fenno,  editor  fng  many  revolutions  per  minute  but  ating  and  running  party  machines,  “The  other  is  the  charge,  and  spo¬ 

of  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  getting  nowhere  fast?  When  have  all  acquire  the  power  of  appointment  to  radic  instances  have  occurred  to  lad 
Alexander  Hamilton’s  organ,  and  this  of  us,  readers  as  well  as  editors,  and  public  office  and  jobs  on  the  payroll  if  credence  in  some  circles  of  readers, 
is  his  testimony  as  of  1799:  that  takes  in  everyone,  been  so  sus-  of  a  couple  of  other  fellows  and  are  that  owners  and  publishers  are  ad- 

“  ‘The  American  newspapers  are  the  picious,  so  jittery,  so  cantankerous  authorized  to  prime  pumps,  pass  on  dieted  to  too  much  and  too  many 
most  base,  false,  servile  and  venal  and  so  intolerant?  When  to  any  such  projects  and  Passamaquoddy.  Never-  policies  reflected  in  the  presentation 

publications  that  ever  polluted  the  extent  have  some  of  us  been  so  pre-  theless  all  of  these  developments,  of  news.  This,  of  course,  to  whatever 

fountains  of  society;  their  editors  the  occupied  with  pretty  gadgets  that  we  regardless  of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  extent  it  exists,  is  a  fundamental 

most  ignorant,  mercenary  and  vulgar  become  contemptuous  of  the  accumu-  irrespective  of  where  the  blame  just-  shortcoming.  It  is  not,  as  some  crit- 

automatons  that  ever  were  moved  by  la  ted  experience  of  mankind?  And  ly  belongs  and  despite  circulation  ics  say,  a  new  development.  It  exist 

the  continually  rusting  wires  of  sor-  when  have  the  rest  of  us  been  so  statements,  have  had  effects  which  hi  large  part  because  of  what  news- 

did  mercantile  avarice.’  stiffly  and  so  swiftly  certain  that  none  must  deeply  concern  those  whose  papers  and  their  makers  were  ot 

Na  Kaaiaa  for  Dafaatism  these  gadgets  will  work  anything  ambitions  are  to  make  newspapers  niany  yesterdays.  When  newspapen 

^  ,  .j  _  but  chaos?  which  are  believed  and  respected  as  came  to  the  colonies  they  were  obliged 


did  mercantile  avarice.’ 

No  Raaiea  for  Dafoatism 

“You  may  not  be  proud  of  your 
craft  ancestors  but  you  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  defeatists.  Though  they  are 


which  are  believed  and  respected  as  came  to  the  colonies  they  were  obliged 
well  as  sold.  to  fly  at  their  mastheads  the  words 


craft  a^store  but  y^  have  n^^^  "Dirty  Work  at  Crottroodi"  “The  fifth  and  last,  but  by  no  means  ‘Published  by  Authority.’  The  early 

son  to  TO  def^tists.  Though  And  so  it  is  that  if  some  govern-  these  causes  is  of  course  papers  imder  independence  and  press 

not  perfect,  the  newspapers  that  you  ment  bureau  issues  a  ukase  against  a  ^  situation  as  to  shortcomings  of  freedom  were  slavish  political  organs 
are  concern  which  hap^ns  to  be  a  news-  /.‘^^Tha^e  no  ffiJentiTriav;  The  parties  bore,  suckled  and  owned 

ment  better  than  those  of  any  previ-  paj^r  adverti^r  ffiere  is  an  outcry  fndictment.  You  know  what  the  the  press. 

....  charges  are  and  the  extent  to  which  “The  pendul^  swimg  to  the  ^ser¬ 


ous  decade.  of  ‘dirty  work  at  the  crossroads’  be- 

“To  get  back  to  our  knitting,  it  is  cause  the  newspaper  doesn’t  bring  in  thev°  are”  true  ~  Yet  I  shalf  mention  ond  stage  in  the  political  evolution,  1 
Z  m^dJm^e  "  front-page  smash  or  get  out  ;“o^;unte  ^1110^10  my  the  era  of  the  personal  journalists 

that  the  newspa^r,  the  modem  one,  an  extra,  or  so  it  is  that  an  irate  sub-  n^„iiar1v  productive  of  irate  readers  the  Warwicks  who  dominated  politics 

meteni°s  something  foul  in  the  j  sustained  and  thought  on  other  issues  and  isms 

sponsib  lities  and  pretends  performs  circumstances  that  a  newspaper  col-  ,  evidence  It  is  that  newspapers  as  they  arose.  The  premium  was  on 

^ne°"bv^d  h'T  i"'^«ded  altogether  too  fL^he  views  rather  than  news,  and  the  news 

thmg  possible  m  times  gone  by,  and  differences  m  two  newspapers  around  j  ^  ^  privaev  I  do  not  refer  alone  was  cut  to  fit  the  views.  Readen 

^Sinr  iJime^t  rsU^rf  w^^^  Jo  suet  SeS  of  t  o^  knew  that  and  were  content.  WeE 

I  think,  some  backshders,  which,  thmg  about  space  limitations;  or  so  it  camera  the  nhotoBraoh  which  might  the  publisher  of  the  middle 

though  few  m  number,  bulk  large  m  is  that  the  conclusion  is  reached  by  Z  monel,  decades  of  the  last  centurv  sav  This 

rw.n..lor  ooininn  TKaf  eit.iation  is  on  o,.eUo-  eu^e  -  n#  eul  somehow  disappeared  from  the  mantle  oecaaes  oi  me  last  century  say  ins 


popular  opinion.  That  situation  is  an  author  that  a  President  of  the 
one,  it  seems  to  me,  that  cries  aloud  United  States  ‘moved  in  the  shadow 


for  ’a  me;;ir  ;f  abatement  that  wUl  o7  wTirS^^^t’  (I  do  not  k^^^^  figuratively  of  unleashed  hounds  and 

not  infringe  the  freedom  of  the  press,  it  means  but  it  sounds  rather  nasty) 

“The  second  cause,  it  seems  to  me,  on  such  grounds  as  that  he  and  a  col- 

is  metropolitan  journalism.  Reader  lege  classmate,  who  turned  out  to  be  ^  b  a 

indignation  in  the  sense  comprehend-  a  successful  business  man  and  banker,  I  I  _ 

ed  by  the ‘term  ‘irate  subscribers’  is  corresponded  on  intimate  terms,  to  I 

largely  a  city  phenomenon.  wit,  the  President  habitually  ad-  m\ 

“Why  should  that  be  so?  I  think  dressed  the  other  by  his  first  name.  ■  ” 

there  are  at  least  two  reasons.  One  In  this  state  of  mind  is  found  the  rea-  • 

is  that  the  very  breadth  of  news  cov-  son  for  much  of  the  adverse  attitude  ■  ^  ^  m 

erage  touches  more  emotions,  steps  which  properly  gives  you  so  much  I  I  ^  ^  I 

on  more  corns,  and  in  general  incu-  concern.  I  ^  ^  I 

bates  more  pests.  “The  fourth  cause  is  a  series  of  un-  ^  ■ 

“It  is  the  fact,  at  least  in  New  York  toward  events,  for  some,  though  not  IHI  " 

City,  where  libel  suits  breed  not  as  all  of  which  many  newspapers,  but  I  m  M  M  MB 

single  spies  but  in  battalions,  that  the  by  no  means  all,  must  take  a  plea.  I 

number  of  them  bears  a  direct  re-  You  all  know  what  they  are.  To  I  ygW  I  I 

lationship  to  the  number  of  court  mention  just  a  few  of  them:  the  dis-  " 

stories  printed.  So  does  the  number  closures  affecting  a  few  newspapers  jj  n  ,  , 

of  irate  subscribers  bear  some  rela-  and  editors  in  the  Teapot  Dome  scan-  rayroUs  are  ClFCll 

tionship  to  the  number  of  kinds  of  dal,  affecting  many  newspapers  and  _f  T 

news  printed  and  also  to  the  voliune  publishers  in  the  public  utilities  in-  ciocKWorK  ill  i. 


at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  or  the  use  ^  ***5^  P®P*r-  I  founded  it.  I  asked 
figuratively  of  xinleashed  hounds  and  (Continued  on  page  50) 


in  which  it  is  presented. 

Spaaitb  War  Rapartt 


vestigation  and  affecting  a  number  of 
reporters  and  some  newspapers  in  the 


“For  example,  of  the  letters  which  ™  relaUvely  re- 

I  have  read,  a  curiously  large  num-  published  analys^  of  the  part 

ber  dealt  as  mav  have  been  vour  the  press  played  before  and 

^rience,  with  nei^  of  ffiT  conflict  WorTlw  Spanish-^encan  and 
in  Spain.  There  was  too  much  or  too  PublicaUon  of 

little  news  about  Franco  or  the  Loy-  attitudes 

'alists,  as  the  case-might  be'.  '  ‘nie-suV'^L^f  correspondents  and 

scribers  were  not  agreed;  there  was  *  ownmg  newspapers. 


nothing  that  would  have  suited  all 
of  them.  The  point  is  that  except  in 


D#  Reodart  Know  Trath? 

“One  need  not,  and  I  do  not,  agree 


large  city  dailies,  space  limitations  with  the  conclusions,  all  the  conclu- 
would  have  prevented  the  news  pres-  sions,  of  the  authors  and  I  have  had 
entation  which  gave  rise  to  reader  enough  contact  with  your  craft  to 


antipathies. 


know  that  a  good  many  of  the  things 


“The  other  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  which  purport  to  be  stated  as  facts 
that  modem ,  metropolitan  journalism  are  not  so.  But  the  point  is.  Does  the 
is  productive  of  irate  subscribers  is  reader  know  that?  If  he  doesn’t,  then 
that  that  newspaper  appears  to  be  a  I  think  that  it  is  folly  on  the  part  of 
cold,  impersonal  thing  which  oper-  the  press  to  ignore  the  cutting  effect 
ates  often  in  seeming  disregard  of  of  those  instances  or  to  fail  to  rec- 
feelings  and  therefore  prints  facts  ognize  that  those  things  which  were 
which  hurt  and  opinions  which  in-  stated  as  facts,  most  of  which  still 
cense  in  a  way  that  the  small  town  stand  imcontradicted  and  many  of 
paper  does  not.  The  irate  subscriber  which  perhaps  are  uncontradictable, 
there  does  not  pause  to  reflect  tiiat  arediaving  a  part  m  tiie  production  of 
in  that  weakness,  if  it  be  such,  of  the  irate  readers. 


New  London— 
Depressionless 
Town 

Payrolls  are  circulated  with  the  regularity 
of  clockwork  in  New  London,  Conn.;  unbroken 
by  depressions  and  unhampered  by  uncertain 
conditions. 

Steady,  Spendable  Income 

Federal  services  . $3,500,000.00 

Submarine  building  .  3,380,000.00 

Industrial  wages . . .  1,563,000.00 

Connecticut  College  .  400,000.00 

$8,801,000.00 

The  higher  type  of  persons  earning  and 
spending  this  income,  are  intelligent, 
every  day  readers  of 

The  New  London  Day 

A  Satisfactory  Medium  for  Natioiud  Advertising 
Circulation  15,362,  within  18  miles,  at  20c  a  week;  4c  a  Cop7 
Represented  in  the  National  Field  by  CUman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman. 
Mew  York,  Chicago, -Boston,  Detroit,  Philadelphia. 
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AAARKEr? 


Advertisers  sometimes  think  of  states  in  terms  of 
their  largest  cities.  But  the  largest  market  in  Ohio  is 
not  its  largest  city  ...  it  is  not  even  the  ten  leading 
cities  combined. 


More  than  58%  of  Ohio's  population 
lives  outside  of  the  ten  leading  metro¬ 
politan  markets.  This  major  portion 
of  the  state's  population  is  reached  by 
88  newspapers  in  non-metropolitan 
cities.  These  non-metropolitan  areas 
represent,  in  the  aggregate,  a  family 
population  of  997,262,  nearly  four 
times  the  size  of  Ohio's  largest  city. 

The  Ohio  non-metropolitan  market  is 
comparable  in  size  and  buying  power 
with  Chicago.  If  Chicago  were 
located  in  Ohio,  it  would  naturally  be 
a  primary  market  to  cultivate.  So 
why  not  sell  to  the  Hometown  Market, 
the  non-metropolitan  areas,  which 


represent  the  major  market  of  Ohio? 

Newspapers  in  these  cities  are  a  very 
intimate  part  of  home  life.  Their  in¬ 
fluence  is  unexcelled  with  both  dealers 
and  consumers.  Be  sure  that  your  prod¬ 
uct  is  stocked  and  advertised  where 
it  will  get  a  favorable  introduction  and 
the  neighborly  attention  of  more  than 
half  of  Ohio's  population. 

There  are  some  81  non-metropolitan 
markets  in  Ohio  from  which  maximum 
and  profitable  sales  results  can  only 
be  secured  through  advertising  in 
each  market's  local  newspaper.  Spe¬ 
cial  information  available  on  request 
to  the  newspapers  listed  below. 


USE  OHIO'S  NON-METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  OHIO'S  BIGGEST  MARKET 


'('Alliance  Review  (e) 

*Ashland  Times-Gazette  (e) 

Q  *Athens  Messenger  (e  &  s) 

*Cambridge  Jeiiersonian  (e) 

*Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (e) 

**Defiance  Crescent-News  (e) 

SDover  Reporter  (e) 

*FindlaY  Republican-Courier  (m) 
~Fremont  Messenger  (e) 

♦♦  Fred  Kimball,  Inc.  *  Ohio  Select  Id»t.  §  DeUseer-Boyd,  Inc.  -  J.  J. 
o  Kalph  B.  Mollican. 


^Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  (e) 

^Lorain  loumol  &  Times-Herald  (e) 

^Mansfield  News-Journal  (e)  9 

*Middletown  News-Journal  (e  &  s) 

’’Newark  News  (e) 

’New  Philadelphia  Times  (e) 

Sidney  News  (e) 

^Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  (e) 

k  Aesociatei.  tStory,  Brooks  k  Finley,  Inc.  ^  Tenney,  Woodward  Oo. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Five  Causes  for 
Irate  Readers 

continued  from  page  48 

no  public  franchise.  Let  those  who 
dislike  my  views  go  elsewhere  for 
their  news.’  Yet  that  was  not  to  be 
a  permanently  soimd  position.  Par¬ 
ticularly  was  it  wrong  when  first  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  began  to  languish  and 
then,  languishing,  to  die;  and  second, 
when  the  actual  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  began  to  diminish. 

“Then  came  our  stage,  the  one  char¬ 
acterized  by  owners  and  publishers 
becoming  reporters  and  advocates  on 
the  editorial  pages  rather  than  serfs 
to  parties  or  actors  upon  political  and 
other  scenes. 

Can't  Extcmiiaata  Them 

“If,  then,  this  coimt  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  is  to  any  substantial  degree 
true,  is  not  this  stage  of  ours  set  for 
the  next  act,  performance  not  here 
or  there  or  now  and  then  but  uni¬ 
formly  of  the  acknowledged  principle 
‘Oxir  views,  your  news’? 

“Now,  what  to  do  about  these  irate 
subscribers?  There  is  no  formula,  as 
you  have  foimd  out,  for  their  exter¬ 
mination.  There  should  not  be.  You 
need  them.  You  need  them  as  proof 
that  you  are  being  read,  as  proof  that 
you  are  being  independent,  as  proof 
that  sometimes,  and  humanly,  you 
are  wrong. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three 
things  to  do.  First,  do  whatever  is 
proper  to  reduce  their  number.  Sec¬ 
ond,  to  reduce  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  right.  Third,  to  treat  them 
courteously.  This  latter  means,  it 
seems  to  me,  being  attentively  con¬ 
siderate  in  all  cases,  even  when,  as 
frequently  happens,  they  do  not  de¬ 
serve  it  because  they  are  trying  to 
prevent  you  from  printing  news  that 
has  happened;  but  nevertheless  they 
all  deserve  that  considerate  treat¬ 
ment.  Suave  apology  when  you  have 
been  wrong,  tactful  explanation  when 
the  issue  is  debatable,  and  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  slaying  them  when  you  are 
right. 

"The  other  two  things  to  do,  re¬ 
duction  of  irate  subscribers  and  re¬ 
duction  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  right,  is  not  so  simple,  being  so 
to  speak  not  a  matter  of  pacifiers  but 
birth  control.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
you  cannot  remove  all  of  the  causes. 
You  can’t  go  back  to  the  old  journal¬ 
ism  even  if  it  had  been  as  good  a 
journalism  as  yours,  and  you  can’t 
give  up  publishing  big  newspapers 
even  if  that  course  were  sound. 

"Search  Your  Soul" 

“But  there  are  some  causes,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  might  be  reduced. 
There  is  the  one  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  about  invading  the  right  of 
privacy.  There  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  search  in  yoim  souls  and  your 
offices  and  determine  whether  editor¬ 
ial  policies  are  reflecting  themselves 
in  presentation  of  news,  and  you  may 
go  one  step  further  and  having  as¬ 
sured  yourself  that  you  are  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind,  make  sure  that 
your  reporters  and  correspondents 
aren’t  laboring  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  something  in  the  way  of 
news  coloring  that  your  office  would 
care  to  do. 

“But  it  seems  to  me  that  beyond 
that  there  is  an  additional  thing  that 
might  be  done,  that  newspapers  today 
are  suffering  from  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  public 
about  what  a  newspaper  is,  how  the 
news  is  gathered,  how  editorials  are 
prepared,  and  so  forth.  And  why 
shouldn’t  the  public  have  a  curious 
idea?  Just  think  back  over  the  mo¬ 


tion  pictures  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  these  wildly-dashing- 
about  reporters  and  telephones  jan¬ 
gling,  hell  going  on  generally,  so  that 
nobody  could  know  what  to  think  or 
what  to  wT’t?  accurately.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  think  that  is  what 
a  newsp.iper  is  like. 

“Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  the  newspaper 
then  needs  a  form  of  interpretation 
to  the  public?  Judge  Sutherland,  in 
the  Louisiana  Gauge  Case,  said  that 
the  press  is  an  interpreter  between 
the  government  and  the  people.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  the  time  had  ar¬ 
rived  to  find  a  means  to  interpret 
what  goes  on  in  the  newspaper  and 
what  they  are  and  who  the  men  are 
that  print  them  so  that  the  public 
will  understand. 

“The  public  thinks  that  the  news 
that  it  reads  about  an  airplane  being 
lost  in  Alaska  had  the  same  origin 
as  Topsy  had  or  Venus,  that  nobody 
had  to  work  on  it,  that  there  was  no 
drama  in  the  way  that  it  was  gath¬ 
ered.  Cannot  there  be  presented,  per¬ 
haps  over  the  radio,  some  idea  of  the 
drama  and  the  effort  in  news  pres¬ 
entation? 

“We  read  much  promotional  mate¬ 
rial  about  the  newspaper  circulation, 
and  so  forth,  but  is  there  enough  that 
comes  before  the  public  as  to  how  a 
newspaper  is  actually  published,  what 
happens  in  the  editorial  room,  and  so 
forth?  I  for  one  believe  that  that 
should  be  done  just  as  I  believe  that 
it  is  high  time  for  the  press  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  what  freedom 
of  the  press  actually  means.” 

■ 

Canadian  Dailies 
To  Affiliate  Ad 
Bureau  With  ANP  A 

CDNA  Supports  Program 
Enthusiastically  .  .  . 

Victor  Sifton  President 

Toronto,  April  25 — Foundation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  whose  object 
will  be  business  research  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  daily  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  was  laid  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspap>ers  Association  at  its  general 
meeting  here  April  22.  The  new  bu¬ 
reau  is  subsidiary  to  the  parent  body 
and  will  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors. 

For  18  months  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  bureau  has  been  operated  by  a 
research  committee.  Affiliation  of  the 
bureau  with  a  similar  organization  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  is  contemplated,  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  daily  newspaper 


effort  over  the  entire  North  American 
continent. 

In  the  bureau  will  now  be  united 
two  phases  of  advertising  develop¬ 
ment  Personal  contact  has  been  di¬ 
rected  from  Toronto  by  the  parent 
body  through  the  manager,  Arthur 
Partridge,  and  T.  G.  Vatcher.  Statis¬ 
tical  research  has  been  done  by  John 
R.  MacMillan,  of  Montreal,  for  the 
research  committee. 

Financial  support  of  the  bureau  will 
be  on  a  voluntary  subscription  basis 
imder  the  new  plan,  which  was  given 
enthusiastic  support  by  newspaper¬ 
men  from  all  sections  of  Canada. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  CDNA 
elected  as  president  Victor  Sifton, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press;  vice-president, 
William  Wallace,  Toronto  Star;  and 
treasurer,  W.  J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 

New  1938-1939  Board 

board  of  directors  for  1938- 


The 
39  is: 


H.  G.  Brewer,  Montreal  Star;  Senator  VV. 
.\.  Buchanan,  Lethbridge  (.\Ita.)  Herald: 
H.  B.  Burgoyne,  St.  Catharines  (Ont.)  Stand¬ 
ard;  R.  M.  Cantlon,  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix ; 
Edmund  Cloutier,  Le  Droit,  Ottawa;  C.  D. 
Dingman,  Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon-Herald; 
T.  F.  Urummie.  Saint  John  Telcgraph-J our- 
nal  and  Timcs-Globe;  H.  A.  Graybiel,  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star;  R.  B.  Hara,  Toronto 
Telegram;  John  M.  Imrie.  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal;  Emile  Jean,  Le  Nouvelliste,  Three 
Rivers,  Que.;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  Spectator; 
H.  G.  Kimber,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  E.  B. 
Mackay,  Port  Arthur  (Ont.)  News-Chronicle; 
Wesley  McCurdy,  Winnipeg  Tribune;  A.  D. 
McKenzie,  Karnia  (Ont.)  Canadian  Observer; 

A.  F.  Mercier,  Le  Soleil-L’Evenement,  Que- 
l)ec;  Thomas  Miller,  Moose  Jaw  (Sask.) 
Times-Herald ;  W.  J.  Motz,  Kitchener  (Ont.) 
Record;  H.  B.  Muir,  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig- 
Standard;  R.  F.  Parkinson,  Ottawa  Journal; 
Georges  Pelletier,  Le  Devoir,  Montreal;  W. 

B.  Preston,  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor;  A. 
W.  Robb,  Halifax  Herald  and  Mail;  P.  J. 
.Salter.  I’ancouver  Sun;  .\.  G.  Sampson,  Hali¬ 
fax  Chronicle  and  Star;  Victor  Sifton,  Win¬ 
nipeg  Free  Press;  O.  L.  Spencer,  Calgary 
Herald;  W.  J.  C.  Sutton,  Montreal  Gazette; 


J.  L.  Tait,  Victoria  Colonist;  Charles  Thomas, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press;  F.  R.  Thompson, 
Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph;  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  Toronto  Star. 

A  new  standing  committee  has  been 
set  up  with  Senator  W.  A.  Buchanan 
of  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  as  chairman  to 
keep  the  association  in  touci,  with 
provincial  legislation. 

In  resolutions  the  association  paid 
tributes  of  respect  to  three  memben 
who  have  died  during  the  year,  Baron 
Atholstan  of  the  Montreal  Star,  W.  F. 
Herman,  Windsor  Daily  Star,  and 
Joseph  T.  Clark,  Toronto  Star. 

RaceminaNdad  Agaaciat 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  renewed  the  franchises  of  the 
following  Canadian  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  for  one  year  as  from  May  1, 1938: 

Ardiel  Advertising  Agency  Ltd.;  N.  W 
Ayer  and  Son  of  Canada,  Ltd.;  Baker  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Ltd.;  The  Benison  Co.  Ltd. 
Duncan  S.  Blaikie  Advertising  Agency  Ltd. 
Canadian  Advertising  Agency  Ltd.;  Cuckfield, 
Brown  and  Co.,  Ltd.;  Consolidated  Advertis 
ing  Service  Ltd. ;  A.  J.  Denne  and  Company 
Ltd.;  Ferres  Advertising  Service;  Financial 
Advertising  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.;  The 
James  Fisher  Company  Ltd.;  J.  J.  Gibbont 
Ltd.;  The  F.  H.  Hayhurst  Co.,  Ltd.;  L.  J. 
Heagerty  and  Associates  Ltd.;  Imperial  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Ltd.;  Russell  T.  Kelley,  Dd.; 
Clark  Locke  Ltd. 

Lord  and  Thomas  of  Canada,  Ltd.;  Mac- 
Laren  Advertising  Co.,  Ltd.;  McConnell, 
Baxter  and  Eastman  Ltd.;  A.  MeKim  Ltd.; 
Norris-Patterson,  Ltd.;  Thornton  Purkis;  E. 
W.  Reynolds  and  Co.,  Ltd.;  Ronalds  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agency  Ltd.;  R.  C.  Smith  and  Son 
Ltd.;  Stevenson  and  Scott  Ltd.;  Stewart- 
Mclntosh  Ltd.;  Tandy  Advertising  .Agency 
Ltd.;  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Ltd.; 
V'ickers  and  Benson  Ltd.;  Wallace  Advertis¬ 
ing  Ltd. ;  Walsh  .-Advertising  Company,  Ltd. 
■ 

NNPA  MEMBER 

THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  joined 

the  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association.  Dr.  F.  R.  Cawl  is  pro¬ 
motion  director. 


BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


WOOD  FLONG  .^CORP. 

HOOSICK  fAItS  .  StW  SOT- 

^8 >f»  A  ^8a4i  fii4M  tet  \  (‘aft  r— i- 


High  Spendable 

Income 

Permits 

These  Indices 

BINGHAMTON  CITY:— 

BROOME  COUNTY:— 

Retail  Sales . 1935,  $38,048,000 

1937,  $46,300,000 

Per  Cap.  Income  1936,  $690.00 

1937,  $720.00 

Retail  Sales 

.1935,  $67,348,000 

1936,  $64,064,000 

1937,  $70,150,000 

Income  Tax  Returns 

per  thousand  .  .  .  1934,  58 

Income  per 

family  1936,  $2,619 

1935,  67 

1937,  $2,740 

^HE  selection  of  any  market  is,  of  course,  attendant  upon  the  probability 
of  financial  return  on  the  investment.  Sales  managers  pick  The  Binghamton 
market  because  of  its  high  potential  and  because  this  potential  is  continuously 
relatively  high. 

The  indices  in  the  box  at  the  left  of  this  ad  are  from  Sales  Management's  Survey 
of  Buying  Power  and  are  considered  unusually  accurate. 

Based  on  100  as  USA  average,  buying  power  index  of  New  York  state  is  125 
while  Broome  County  is  130 — 30  points  above  the  national  average  and  five 
points  above  the  state  average. 


Any  advertiser  will  do  wel 
market. 


to  Investigate  the  potential  value  of  The  Binghamton 


The  Binghamton  Press 

Complete  Circulation  Coverage  at  One  Cost  to  the  Advertiser 
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Jl  distinctive  siffn 
oi  the  Times 


The  up-and-coming  Chicago  Times  has  adopted  a 
strikingly  new  and  different  typographic  style  for 
displaying  the  news.  Throughout  the  paper  the 
main  heads  are  Ludlow-set  in  the  Karnak  family  of 
typefaces,  including  Karnak  Black,  Karnak  Black 
Italic,  Karnak  Black  Condensed  and  Karnak  Me¬ 
dium.  The  Karnak  family,  like  all  Ludlow  typefaces, 
is  well-designed,  modern  and  exceedingly  legible. 

The  Times  requirements  are  for  bold  and  striking 
news  display,  but  whether  a  newspaper  wants  type¬ 
faces  heavy  and  compelling,  or  light  and  graceful, 
formal  and  dignified,  or  sprightly  and  informal,  it 
will  find  just  the  typefaces  desired  in  the  wide 
selection  offered  in  Ludlow  matrices. 

A  new  and  fresh  note  is  in  the  air.  Many  news¬ 
papers  have  modernized  their  dress.  It  would  profit 
many  others  to  brighten  and  modernize  the  appear¬ 


ance  of  their  news  and  advertising  columns.  Such 
modernizing  can  be  effected  in  no  better  way  than 
by  adding  fonts  of  the  newer  well-designed  Ludlow 
typefaces  to  the  resources  of  your  composing  room. 

More  and  more,  progressive  publishers  are  real¬ 
izing  the  advantages  of  Ludlow  composition  for  ad¬ 
vertising  display  and  for  the  larger  news  heads. 
Practical  flexibility  follows  the  adoption  of  all-slug 
composition  produced  the  simple  and  economical 
Ludlow  way. 

With  the  Ludlow,  your  composing  room  can  have 
variety  in  weight,  size  and  width,  in  roman,  italic  or 
script  typefaces— any  minute  of  the  day  and  in  any 
quantity.  Information  regarding  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  that  Ludlow  composition  offers  for  effective 
display  advertising  and  eye-arresting  heads  awaits 
your  request,  without  the  slightest  obligation. 


lUDLOW  TYPOCnaPB  COMPaSY 

S«t  in  mtmbnsi  ol  th«  Ludlow  Kamak  iomUy  2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  +  +  Chicago,  Illinois 


More  Thon  Four  and  One  Half 
Million  Families  Daily 

YOU’VE  Got  So 


345,549,400 

lines  of  reading  matter— news 
and  views;  entertainment  and 
amusement-in  1937  took 


Hearst  Newspapers  into  the 
homes  of  more  than  4V2  million 
families  daily;  more  than  BVi 
million  families  Sunday. 


fot  ^ 

i  f .  \ 
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ER 


Moie  Than  Six  and  One  Hall 


Million  Families  Sunday 


iHETHiNG  There! 


209,637,900 

lines  of  advertising  completed 
the  package. 

41,233,000  lines  Department  Store 
66,553,400  lines  Other  Retail 
45,101,800  lines  General 
.  9,705,100  lines  Automobile 
2,567,400  lines  Financial 
42,425,300  lines  Classified 
2,052,900  lines  All  Others 
Source:  Media  Records 

Give  your  own  products  the  benefit  of 
this  powerfui  reader  acceptance  which 
awaits  only  your  attention  to  become 
consumer  acceptance. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 

SELF  CENSORSHIP 

SEVERAL  SPEAKERS  before  last  week’s  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
alluded  to  the  anomalous  facts  that  while  public 
criticism  of  journalism  is  abundant,  especially  in 
high  places,  public  acceptance  of  journalism,  as 
evidenced  by  circulation  figures,  was  never  great¬ 
er.  The  ideas  seem  incompatible;  their  very  ex¬ 
istence,  however,  proves  that  they  are  not. 

We  saw  no  tendency  among  the  editors  toward 
complacent  acceptance  of  the  circulation  figures 
as  evidence  that  all  is  well.  Criticisms  directed  at 
newspapers  were  not  minimized  in  any  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  Society,  but  a  point  made  by  Prof. 
Cross  should  receive  more  than  passing  attention. 
He  believes,  and  we  agree,  that  considerable  of  the 
discontent  with  newspapers  is  based  upon  public 
ignorance  of  newspaper  methods  and  processes. 
Newspaper  promotion  is  aimed  at  telling  a  small 
portion  of  the  public  a  small  selection  of  facts 
about  newspaper  achievements,  usually  on  the 
commercial  side,  but  the  technical  news  processes 
are  either  ignored  or  permitted  to  be  travestied. 
The  vogue  of  the  newspaper  movie  with  its  in¬ 
credible  newspaper  people  and  scenes,  ought  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  public  appetite  that  would  accept  the  true 
as  readily  as  it  now  takes  the  false. 

"Hie  true  picture  is  one  of  which  no  newspaper¬ 
man  need  be  ashamed,  but  it  will  be  better  if  the 
ideas  advanced  in  the  ASNE  reaffirmation  of  prin¬ 
ciples  last  week  get  the  general  observance  they 
merit.  In  the  editors’  pledge  of  self-censorship  in 
the  interest  of  accurate  rei)orting  and  presentation 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  undue 
invasion  of  privacy,  they  cut  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  gravest  charges  against  the  press.  Abuses 
are  admitted,  but  they  are  not  so  frequent,  nor  so 
widespread  as  has  been  charged.  They  cannot  be 
wholly  eliminated,  so  long  as  the  human  animal 
keeps  his  fundamental  nature.  The  occasional 
flagrant  violations  of  journalistic  decency  can, 
however,  be  made  unpopular  and  eventually  un¬ 
profitable,  if  the  Society  of  Editors  continues  to 
regard  its  members  as  keepers  of  the  press  con¬ 
science  and  examines  trends  and  events  as  frank¬ 
ly  as  it  did  last  week. 

CONGRATULATORY 

ELECTION  OF  ROBERT  McLEAN  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  to  the  presidency  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  came  as  a  surprise  to  no  one  in  the 
newspaper  circle.  He  was,  apparently,  the  com¬ 
pletely  logical  choice  to  succeed  Mr.  Noyes. 

His  newspaper  and  his  family  have  been  AP 
stalwarts  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  or¬ 
ganization.  The  father  of  the  new  president,  it 
was  said  at  the  luncheon  on  Monday,  had  a  large 
part  in  the  selection  of  young  Mr.  Noyes  for  the 
place  38  years  ago.  For  two  generations  McLeans 
have  been  AP  directors. 

The  tributes  paid  to  the  retiring  chief  by  his  old 
friends  and  by  the  industry  as  a  whole,  including 
competing  press  services,  were  warm  and  heart¬ 
stirring.  They  hold  for  the  necomer  a  promise 
that  his  services  will  likewise  be  rewarded.  Mr. 
Noyes  left  the  office  with  the  same  grace  and  dig¬ 
nity  that  have  marked  his  conduct  of  it  for  near¬ 
ly  four  decades,  assured  that  its  prestige  will 
continue  to  be  upheld  and  increased. 

To  Mr.  Noyes  we  add  our  wishes  that  his  re¬ 
maining  years  may  reward  in  comfort  and  peace 
of  mind  his  unselfish  labors  of  a  lifetime.  To  Mr. 
Mcl.iean,  we  bid  Godspeed. 

HOMEWARD 

Sun  that  gives  the  world  its  color 

Turn  me  darker,  deeper,  duller. 

Make  the  clouds  white,  and  the  foam. 

Make  me  brown  as  fresh- turned  loam. 

Save  whiteness  for  sky  and  sea. 

Give  the  tan  of  earth  to  me. 

Filend  me  to  the  hue  of  loam. 

Turn  me  homeward,  turn  me  home. 

Robert  Francis,  in  '‘Stand  with  Me  Here" 


R  I  L 


Take  heed  therefore,  that  the  light  Khieh  i»  in 
thee  be  not  darknes^.-  Luke,  XI;  3.'>. 


“RETAINERS" 

THE  Guild  Reporter  laments  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  points  of  view  of  the  guild 
and  the  publisher.  Because  the  guild  was  crit¬ 
icized  for  its  assaults  on  advertising,  in  strike 
actions  and  in  print,  we  are  charged  with  regard¬ 
ing  newspapermen  as  “faithful  retainers”  to  some 
sort  of  press  baron  dressed  in  Chester  Allan  Ar¬ 
thur  whiskers.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
two  points  of  view  when  one  of  them  is  misinter¬ 
preted,  we’ll  set  our  present  credo  in  our  own 
words: 

Newspaper  people,  especially  editorial  people, 
are  individuals,  entitled  to  their  own  opinions  in 
religious,  economic,  p>olitical,  social,  and  any  other 
questions.  If  they  wish  to  attack  evils  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  that  is  their  privilege.  If  they  want  to 
campaign  for  the  Spanish  rebels,  the  Russian 
Communists,  the  CIO,  the  AFL,  the  church,  the 
guild  or  the  GOP,  likewise.  Exercising  that  priv¬ 
ilege,  they  assume  its  responsibilities,  including 
the  possibility  that  their  employers  may  find  their 
dynamic  beliefs  incompatible  with  continued  em¬ 
ployment. 

A  newspaper  writer,  unidentified,  is  just  another 
citizen.  As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Citizen- 
Express,  he  has  a  definite  and  exceptional  stand¬ 
ing  when  he  goes  before  the  public.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  uses  the  designation  to  create  a  rea¬ 
son  why  people  should  listen  to  what  he  says. 
And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  what  he  says  or  does  in 
public  is  identified  not  only  with  his  own  per¬ 
sonality,  but  with  his  auspices.  If  the  Citizen- 
Express  is  a  New  Deal  paper,  and  John  Smith, 
Citizen-Express  reporter,  spends  his  evenings 
in  battle  against  the  New  Deal,  identified  as  a 
Citizen-Express  man,  his  employers  might  as¬ 
sume  that  their  prestige  was  being  exploited  to 
their  own  disadvantage.  And  if  they  fired  John 
Smith,  nobody  could  howl  very  loudly. 

If  newspaper  people  are  not  retainers,  in  any 
feudal  sense,  they  are  inevitably  identified  with 
their  employer.  From  the  employer’s  point  of 
view,  there  is  a  definite  community  of  interest 
which  demands  that  the  employe  do  nothing  which 
might  discredit  the  institution. 

If  that  seems  to  transgress  personal  liberty,  it  is 
one  of  many  compromises  with  the  ideal  that  peo¬ 
ple  must  make  to  enjoy  practical  life  under  free 
institutions.  All  of  our  liberties  are  relative  and 
not  absolute,  and  if  we  could  credit  the  guild 
strikers  and  the  Guild  Reporter  with  sincerity  in 
their  attacks  upon  newspapers  and  newspaper 
revenues,  we  should  still  be  critical  of  them. 

We  find  no  sincerity  in  strike  tactics  by  which 
men  are  sent  forth  to  destroy  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation — only  to  be  sent  out  again, 
when  the  strike  ends,  to  undo  their  mischief.  We 
find  no  sincerity  in  attacks  upon  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  who  are  not  guild  members  nor  upon  news¬ 
paper  publishers  who  resist  the  guild,  when  we 
know  that  the  attacks  cease  with  the  tender  of  a 
friendly  hand.  Those  attacks  rest  not  upon  sin¬ 
cerity,  but  upon  tactical  expediency. 

We  see  no  reason  to  regard  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  as  “faithful  retainers”  if  they  refrain  from 
destroying  the  institution  by  which  they  live;  they 
are  a  group  of  self-respecting  people  who  were 
here  long  before  a  gang  of  dervishes  assumed  their 
leadership,  and  they  will  be  here  after  the  der¬ 
vishes  have  gone  back  to  the  desert.  We  do  see  a 
wide  gap  between  “faithful  retainers”  and  or¬ 
ganization-mad  zealots  who  believe  that  if  you 
throw  mud  and  plenty  of  it,  some  of  it  is  sure  to 
stick. 


MORE  PRICE  INCREASES 

THE  ANNOUNCED  INCREASE  of  one  cent  in  the 
city  street  sale  prices  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  New  York  Times  is  a  significant  in¬ 
dex  of  the  economic  pressure  now  bearing  on  all 
newspapers.  For  many  years  these  papers  have 
consistently  shied  away  from  the  step,  and  it  can 
be  assumed  that  they  did  not  take  it  now,  with  the 
two  large  circulation  tabloids  retaining  the  two- 
cent  price,  without  an  extremely  careful  canvass 
of  the  whole  situation. 

If  both  hold  their  present  circulation,  the  in¬ 
crease  may  be  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than 
a  million  dollars  annually.  That  is  only  a  par¬ 
tial  offset  to  the  loss  in  advertising  revenue  so  far 
this  year.  The  newsprint  expense  item  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  climb  from  now  on  in  1938,  as  publish¬ 
ers  exhaust  the  tonnage  purchased  at  last  year- 
end  at  1937  prices;  there  is  small  expectation  that 
the  new  wage  contracts  will  provide  lower  scales. 

Most  metropolitan  newspaper  heads  have  not 
considered  pay  reductions  as  yet.  There  have 
been  relatively  few  staff  reductions.  The  effort  to 
cope  with  the  “recession”  has  been  to  work  for 
positives,  like  increases  in  circulation  prices, 
rather  than  the  old  way  of  pay  cuts,  layoffs,  and 
other  ideas,  which,  however  inevitable  they  may 
be,  aggravate  the  general  misery. 

To  date  this  philosophy  has  worked,  but  the 
prospect  is  that  few,  if  any,  newspapers  will  end 
1938  with  a  profit.  The  general  trend  toward  a 
three-cent,  or  a  five-cent,  street  price  may  keep 
things  on  an  even  keel  until  national  advertising 
returns  from  its  vacation.  A  five-cent  base  has 
much  to  commend  it  and,  against  it,  only  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  it  might  deprive  some  readers  of  the 
opportunity  to  buy  a  newspaper.  The  next  year 
should  determine  the  force  of  that  contention, 
and  may  also  shed  light  on  whether  a  five-cent 
newspaper  is  a  bid  for  new  competition.  It  should 
not  be,  if  the  reader  gets  value  for  his  nickel  piece. 

FRANCO'S  PRESS  LAW 

A  NEW  PRESS  LAW  for  Nationalist  Spain,  giv¬ 
ing  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  sweeping  pow¬ 
ers  over  the  organization  and  control  of  the  press, 
establishes  relations  between  press  and  govern¬ 
ment  upon  a  totalitarian  basis.  Newspapers  are 
to  be  intermediaries  between  government  and 
people  for  the  formation  of  collective  opinion  and 
culture. 

Under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  will  be  a 
“National  Press  Service,”  the  central  body  for  or¬ 
ganization  and  control  of  the  press,  with  provin¬ 
cial  branches.  These  branches  will  be  empowered 
to  regulate  the  number  and  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers  published;  to  intervene  in  the  appointment 
of  responsible  members  of  editorial  staffs,  and  to 
censor  matter  to  be  published. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  must  approve  the 
editor  of  each  newspaper  and  hold  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  whole  newspaper  and  anything  which 
is  published  in  it.  The  minister  will  have  power 
to  remove  an  editor. 

Newspapers  may  be  punished  under  the  law  by 
fines,  by  dismissal  of  their  editors,  or  by  total 
suppression  should  the  government  find  them 
guilty  of  direct  or  indirect  attempts  to  undermine 
the  prestige  of  the  nation,  or  of  activities  cal¬ 
culated  to  hinder  the  government’s  work,  or  of 
the  dissemination  of  “pernicious”  ideas.  Such  vio¬ 
lations  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
“National  Press  Service”  either  by  the  authorities 
or  by  individuals. 

There  is  no  provision  for  merely  temporary 
suspension  of  any  newspaper. 

The  new  rules,  to  our  frankly  prejudiced  mind, 
are  very  similar  to  those  which  have  submerged 
journalism  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Spain,  once  the 
home  of  the  freest  press  in  Euroi>e,  faces  a  like 

HOW  THEY  GET  THAT  WAY 

ND  every  boy  and  every  gal 
That’s  born  into  this  world  alive. 

Is  either  a  little  Liberal 
Or  else  a  little  Conservative.” 

— W.  S.  Gilbert,  in  “lolanthe.” 
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Carl  F.  Worthen,  business  manager, 


THE  NATION’S 
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HARRY 

HANSEN 


HUGH 

JOHNSON 


JOSEPH  FORT 
NEWTON 


DREW 

PEARSON 


WESTBROOK 

PEGLER 


ELEANOR 

ROOSEVELT 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  LAST  42nd  STf^LET 
NLW  YORK 


Longview  (Tex.)  News  and  Journal  FOLKS  WORTH 
and  Mrs.  Worthen  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter,  Wista  Jane  Worthen,  bom 
Easter  Simday. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  president  and  editor,  C.  M.  Snyder,  advertising  manager. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  was  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  was  ] 
toastmaster  at  the  banquet  April  11  elected  a  director  of  Reading  Cham- 
honored  her  of  Commerce  and  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  its  executive  committee. 

W.  O.  Brown,  business  manager, 

‘One  on  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator,  is 
covering  at  the  North  Side  i 
umn  for  the  past  Youngstown  Hospital,  following 
25  years. 

Clyde  E.  Pal-  Karl 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER  CRAN,  re- 
cently  elected  president  of  the  Pa- 


r^®"Gy  cific  North  West  Newspaper  Adver- 

_ _  tising  Executives 

Association  has 
been  with  Cana- 
„  ,  newspapers! 

,  is  re-  1  for  more  than  28 

de  unit,  years. 

an  Born  in  Hunt- 

operation.  ly,  Aberdeen- 

Melcher,  business  manager,  shire,  Scotland, 

C>«  mer,  Texarkana,  Marshalltown  (la.)  Times-Rejmblican  Tn  1895,  Mr.  Cran 

publisher  of  has  been  elected  first  vice-president  went  to  Canada 

C.  E.  Palmer  of  the  Marshalltown  chamber  of  com-  attended 

Newspapers  in  merce.  high  school  in 

ArkanM^  was  K.  L.  Thompson,  Jr.,  general  man-  lotn 

elected  ^airman  u^i^n  (S.  C.)  Daily  Times  has  G*o.  A.  Cr.n  he  joined 

F.  A.  Miller  of  Arkansas  acquired  the  controlling  stock  in  the  /u  n  \  at  aj  ^  Vanccmver 
Centennial  Corn-  f^om  S.  L.  Goodman.  L.  M.  Rice  C  >  advertising 

mission  April  21  at  Little  Rock.  Mr.  continues  as  editor.  department.  When  that  paper  was 

Palmer  was  in  New  York  this  week  „  i  u  r.  u  i  -c  j  j  absorbed  by  the  Vancouver  Sun  m  j 

to  arrange  for  an  Arkansas  exhibit  at  Beulah  Robeson,  citified  ad-  1917  ^e  joined  the  national  advertis-  1 

the  World’s  Fair.  verting  manager,  S  p  a  r  t  a  n  b  u  r  g  jjjg  department.  He  became  national 

Dr  John  H  Finley  editor  New  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Journal,  tos  re-  advertising  manager  in  1924  when  the ! 

.  .  j  j.  turned  from  a  vacation  trip  to  Florida.  s„n  absorbed  the  World 

York  Times,  will  speak  at  the  dedica-  aosoroea  me  woria. 

tion  exercises  for  the  new  Edwin  A.  - -  Ten  years  later  he  became  adver- 

Alderman  Memorial  Library,  at  the  ,  rj**  ■  l  D  tising  director,  the  position  he  holds' 

University  of  Virginia,  June  10.  tOltOIlCIl  ItOOIXlS  today. 

Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher.  Pater-  - 1 -  He  is  a  director  of  the  Canadian  1 

son  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  on  April  21  J.  FRED  ESSARY,  Washington  cor-  Daily  Newspapers  Association  and  a 
presented  the  daily’s  first  annual  Hero  respondent  of  Baltimore  Sun,  ad-  member  of  the  Masonic  order.  His  ; 
Medals  for  valor  to  policemen  and  dressed  the  Michigan  State  Dental  hobby  is  sailing.  i 

firemen.  Twenty-eight  medals  were  Society  annual  meeting  at  Detroit  jjg  jg  married  and  the  father  of  | 

presented,  18  posthumously.  April  19.  one  son. 

Lowry  Martin,  publisher,  Corsicana  William  B.  Holt,  managing  editor,  - - 1 

(Tex.)  Sun  was  named  president  of  Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle,  ;  c  - 

Texas  Good  Roads  Assn.,  at  its  annual  has  been  re-elected  president  of  South 

meeting,  April  18  in  Austin.  Joe  Central  Michigan  Baseball  League.  Wp 

Leonard,  publisher,  Gainesville  Regis-  M.  G.  Clark,  publisher  of  Tekonsha  stot  '  ^ 

ter,  was  chosen  second  vice-president.  Patriot,  was  elected  secretary. 

James  F.  Crook,  editor,  Spartanburg  Lamar  Q.  Ball,  city  editor,  Atlanta 
(S.  C.)  Herald,  is  recovering  from  a  Constitution,  addressed  students  in  ^  .  ...  ^  .  ,  ransc  p  -  e  e- 

recent  eye  operation  in  a  Charlotte,  the  editing,  makeup,  and  typography  9™”^  1  with  t  e  mumps. 

N.  C.  hospital.  classes  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  Ralph  T.  Jones,  chief  editorial 

Walter  Kennedy,  publisher,  Albion  oT  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia,  writer,  Attenta  (Ga )  (Tonstitution, 

(Mich.)  Evening  Recorder,  and  Mrs.  Aikens,  Ga.,  April  25.  April  25  began  Silhouettes  of  the 

Kennedy  have  returned  from  a  three-  Jack  Bell,  sports  editor,  Miami  Daily  ^  over 

week  visit  at  Dania,  Fla.  News,  was  re-elected  president  of  station  wua  . 

Ray  Kimball,  publisher,  DeQueen  Florida  Sports  Writers’  Association  at  Lynn  J  Rogers,  automobile  editor 

(Ark  )  Bee,  and  secretary,  Arkansas  Gainesville,  April  23.  Other  officers  Los  Angeles  Times,  recently  received 

Press  Associition  has  been  elected  named  were  Jeff  Mosher,  St.  Peters-  Lorn  Earl  B.  Gilmore,  president  of 

president  of  DeQueen  Rotary  Club.  Independent,  first  vice-president;  ’  H 

_  ...  „  ,  Wilson  McGhee,  Orlando  Reporter-  of  gold  medals  to  be  awarded  to 

Clarence  F.  Byriw,  editor.  Fort  second  vice-president;  and  Bob  Pacific  Coast  newspapermen  for  safe 

Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American  Gainesville  Sun,  secretary-  driving.  He  has  been  driving  15  years 

and  Times  Record,  is  a  member  of  the  treasurer  without  an  accident  or  a  traffic  cita- 

Homestead  Policy  Committee  of  the  .  t;.  r.-  j  ■  j-  tion 

Arkansas  Farm  Tenancy  Commission,  Robert  E.  Riordan,  city  editor,  '  t  ., 

of  which  Clyde  E.  Palmer,  publisher  Brookton  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise  Frank  Ragsdale,  Sail  Antonio  Light 

of  Palmer  Nowsnaners  is  chairman  Times,  spoke  before  the  Avon  news  editor,  has  been  elected  president 

w  n  (Mass.)  Men’s  Club  April  4.  of  San  Antonio  Guild  Chapter. 

William  R.  Lynett,  assistant  pub-  au  1  xr-  l  *  n  1 

lisher,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  returned  Westbrook  Pegler,  columnist,  ac-  Abel  Vineberg,  veteran  Parhamen- 

home  April  28  from  a  trip  abroad.  companied  by  Mrs.  Pegler  and  their  (Continued  on  next  page) 


which 
W.  W.  Dunkle, 
conductor  of  the 
daily’s  “C 
the  Aisle”  col- 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


The  Warden  Speaks 


Lewis  E.  Lawes 


Orders  are  being  received  from  editors  all 
over  the  country  for  the  new  daily  articles  by 
the  warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison. 


Six  days  a  week  Lawes  will  tell  authentic 
stories  packed  with  reader  interest  about  per¬ 
sons  who  run  afoul  of  the  law. 


In  The  Business  Office 


CHARLES  E.  GODFREY,  advertising 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 

Herald  and  Journal  has  been  named 
fraternal  groups  chairman  for  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Mail  Week  in  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  area.  Glen  W.  Naves,  Journal 
reporter  and  Editor  &  Publisher  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  been  named  newspa¬ 
per  publicity  chairman,  and  Miss 
Odessa  Hightower  of  the  Journal  news 
department,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  cachet  committee. 


THE  WARDEN  SPEAKS  will  be  released  to  papers  beginning 
June  6.  Wire  or  write  for  quotations. 


McNAlJGHT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

V.  V.  McNITT  CHAS.  V.  McADAM 

ChalnuAn  President 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  55 

tary  correspondent,  Montreal  Gazette, 
has  been  appointed  Quebec  resident 
correspondent  of  the  same  paper. 

Sydney  Kossen  of  INS  Seattle  bu¬ 
reau  has  joined  the  Sacramento 
Bureau  succeeding  Wilford  Brown, 
also  of  Seattle,  who  has  joined  the 
New  York  office  of  Transradio  Press 
Service. 

John  Ritchey  of  Christian  Science 
Monitor  editorial  staff,  is  conducting 
a  course  on  “Writing  for  Publications” 
at  the  Boston  Center  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Chester  L.  Smith,  sports  writer, 
Pittsburgh  Press  is  broadcasting  daily 
sports  talks  over  WJAS  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  Atlantic  Refining  Company. 

Jack  Vann,  former  Memphis  Free 
Press  photographer  has  joined  the 
Morning  Tribune. 

Joe  Dynan  formerly  of  San  Antonio 
Express  reportorial  staff  has  joined 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman.  He 
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Including 

Tkt  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Nfwspaperdom, 
merged  1925 ;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merg^  1927. 
IWm  Pst«t«l,  B^iitend  CootaBti  Comrightad  1838 
THE  EDITOR  TTOBLISHER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Jttam  Wrl^t  Brown.  Praldait  and  ^bUiher 
JuMi  Wiicht  Brown.  Jr.,  Vlea  Prerident 
Cbnrtm  B.  Groomei,  Tranurer 
Cbaa.  T.  Stuart,  Saeretar; 

Arthur  T.  Ro^  Edltar 

_ Warren  L.  Barnett,  DIraetor _ 

General  OSieee: 

Berenteenth  Floor  Old  TImee  BuUdlag 
t2nd  Otrent  and  Broadwar,  New  YoA  CKjr,  N.  Y. 
T'ilnMfMt.* 

BRynnt  MOBX  306^"^  SOM  and  2060 


Ite  Oideat  PublUbaiB'  and  Adrertleefn’  Journal 

_ In  Amerlea _ 

Arthur  T.  Babb,  Edtior;  Warren  L.  Barnett,  ifaaagiaj 
Fdaer:  Robert  &  Mmu,  Aeeaeiata  Edttw;  Walter  E. 
SAnider,  Newt  Ediler;  Robert  D.  Brown.  John  J. 
donidrer,  Marian  E.  P^,  Jr. 

Charlaa  B.  Groomaa,  Oeaeral  lfaaa«ar;  Jaraea  Wright 
Brown,  Jr..  AaaMaal  PnhUaher;  Charlaa  T.  Stuart,  Adaer- 
tt^  ZRreeeer;  Qroy  H.  8t^  Ctrealatiaa  Monagsr. 
Weetihutnn  P  C  Cnii [niiindint-  Owneal  Prim  5ertit~ 
JaaeajrBntlar  and  Georn  H.  Maaaii«,  Jr..  1221 
NaWaaat  JVaae  <ln6  BU;..  Pbaaa  Matropolitan  1080. 


Carraanondaat:  George  A.  Brandenburg.  921 
OuiraSm  and  Aaddeal  BaOdiaf,  8«0  North 

MieUgan  Am.,  Talaphana  Dearborn  8771. _ 

Padtta  Corot  Cam^nodenta;  CampboB  Walaon,  2132 
DmhaStrmt.  Barkeler,  Cat,  Telrohona:  ThornwaU  6557; 

1215  North  Hohart&mL,  Lot  Angelea,  Tala- 

phona,  Itoiapataad  _ 

London  Often:  e/o  The  Caxtoa  Magadan  Orand  Build* 
~  ‘  1an  Dalafoaa,  Manager; 

Sydney  K  Clarke,  telephone  Opera  65-2it  _ 

^rle.  Franee  Coneepnndent:  Bernhard  Ragner,  M 
BmBonttttin.  Talivbona  EtoUe  07>70. 

Far  Erotern 

Oaaka  MalnlohL  Unaka,  Japan 
Centre  Newa  Agency,  Hung  Wu  Road,  NanUng,  China. 
Ditplay  adrertlelng  ratea  effeetlTe  Deoember  1,  1037; 
85e  per  agate  Una  or  aerlea  of  Inaertlona  aa  (oUowa: 


iK  Ttai^  ^  W.  C.  1 
Telephona,  WbRaall  6861. 


Corraepoiuionta:  Hane  R.  Johaneen,  e/o 
dd,  Oaaka,  Japu  and  Jamaa  Sben,  tha 
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was  succeeded  by  R.  J.  Henson  of 
Chicago. 

Stanley  E.  Hart,  managing  editor, 
Warren  (O.)  Tribune -Chronicle,  has 
been  selected  as  judge  of  the  annual 
Toledo  high  school  newspaper  contest 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  University 
of  Toledo  chapter  of  Alpha  Phi 
Gamma,  national  honorary  journalism 
fraternity,  and  the  Toledo  Blade. 


Wedding  Bells 

LAWRENCE  E.  DE  NEUFVILLE  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Reuters,  Ltd.,  to  Miss 
Ruth  Adeline  McCreary,  of  Norfolk, 
Neb.,  April  22  in  New  York. 

John  S.  Mannion,  Boston  Post  staff 
to  Miss  Marion  E.  Cregg,  secretary 
to  U.  S.  Rep.  George  J.  Bates  of 
Massachusetts,  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
April  17. 

James  Criley,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve- 
ing  News  business  office,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Peoples  recently  in  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

Wilfred  J.  Forbes,  Jr.,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  to  Miss  Ruth  Bechard,  April 
23  in  Springfield. 

William  R.  Oberndorf,  of  New 
York  Staats  Herold,  to  Miss  Katherine 
Morrow  recently  at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J, 

Edgar  A.  Goodfellow,  of  Indiana 
(Pa.)  Democrat,  to  Miss  Edith  N. 
Kunkle  there  April  14. 

Cyril  A.  Dillon,  of  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Eagle  staff,  to  Miss  Helen  M. 
Rogers  recently  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

■ 

FCC  HEARINGS  SET 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  25 — The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  set  the  application  of  WHAS, 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  station,  for  increase 
in  power  for  hearing  May  16.  Now 
operating  on  820  kilocycles,  50  watts 
power,  imlimited  time,  the  station  re¬ 
quests  an  increase  to  500  kilowatts. 
Also  up  for  review  May  16  will  be 
the  application  of  WSB,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  Company,  for  an  increase 
from  740  kilocycles  and  50  watts 
power,  to  740  kilocycles  500  watts 
power. 

■ 

NEW  DECATUR  WEEKLY 

D.  W.  Robinson,  formerly  general 
sales  manager  of  Van  Tine  Syndicate, 
New  York,  has  established  a  new 
weekly  newspaper  in  Decatur,  Ill., 
publishing  a  standard-size  paper  un¬ 
der  the  name  Decatur  Advertiser. 
The  paper’s  editorial  and  news  con¬ 
tent  is  local  in  appeal  and  is  distrib¬ 
uted  each  Thursday  under  an  op¬ 
tional  payment  plan  of  10  cents  a 
month. 
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dtaroai  (or  oaa  jw  aaah  or  OM  anfaaorlptloD  for  fira  paan, 
$15;  taa  anbaonptlaoa  oaa  paar  aaoh  or  ooa  for  too  paait, 

$15.  Mambar  Aaiod^ad  Bnalniro  Papata. _ 
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ASKS  FACSIMILE  PERMIT 

Permission  to  operate  facsimile 
broadcasting  apparatus  is  being  sought 
by  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
on  behalf  of  its  radio  station,  V^C. 
H.  W.  Slavick,  general  manager,  said 
the  station  proposes  to  spend  $10,000 
and  equipment  will  include  50  receiv¬ 
ing  sets  placed  in  homes  in  the  area 
served  by  WMC. 


MEMORIAL  PORTRAIT 

A  30  by  36  inch  oil  portrait  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  publisher 
of  Warren  (O.)  Tribune-Chronicle  was 
hung  in  the  daily’s  business  office, 
April  13  as  a  memorial  to  her.  The 
canvas  painted  by  Carl  Schmitt  shows 
Mrs.  Deming  seated  in  her  office  chair. 
She  died  two  years  ago  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  AP  and  ANPA  conventions  in 
New  York. 


Drawn  for  Kditok  &  Publisher  hy  IV.  L.  Capple,  Milwaukee  (IVis.)  News-Sentinel 

"You  said  enlarge  it  7  x  II.  Yer  order  blank  said  nuthin'  about  picas  or 

inches." 


PHOTO  BILL  SCRAPPED 

A  bill  which  would  have  prevented 
the  taking  of  pictures  or  broadcasting 
from  New  Jersey  courts  was  killed  in 
committee  April  25  in  Trenton. 
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CALENDAR 

April  .SO-May  1  —  Eastern 
Conference  of  Advertising  Wo¬ 
men,  second  annual  meeting. 
New  York. 

May  1 — Blue  Pencil  Club  of 
Ohio,  annual  meeting  and  sec¬ 
ond  annual  News  Photography 
clinic,  Ohio  State  University. 

May  2 — Annual  award  dinner 
for  Pulitzer  prize  winners, 
Men’s  Faculty  Club,  Columbia 
University. 

May  6-7 — Community  News¬ 
paper  Short  Course,  sponsored 
by  Illinois  and  Northwestern 
Schools  of  Journalism,  U.  of 
Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana. 

May  8-9-10 — Southern  Master 
Printers  Federation,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Peabody,  Mem¬ 
phis. 

May  8-9-10 — ^Pacific  North¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers  Assn, 
convention.  Hotel  Dalles,  The 
Dalles,  Oregon. 

May  9-10  —  Daily  Newspaper 
League  of  Dlinois,  annual 
meeting,  Springfield. 

May  10-14  —  Twenty -ninth 
annual  Journalism  Week,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

May  13  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Ada. 

May  13-14 — Kansas  Editorial 
Golf  Assn.,  meeting,  Topeka. 

May  16-17 — ^lowa  Daily  News- 
I>aper  Mechanical  Conference, 
annual  session.  Council  Bluffs. 

May  17-18  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  spring  convention. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Asks  Material  on 
Newspaper  Crusades 
TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  Whittle¬ 
sey  House  has  assigned  me  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  book  about  newspaper  cru¬ 
sades,  and  I  have  begun  gathering  the 
material.  I  find  that  the  files  of  your 
paper  contain,  as  a  fact,  more  stories 
than  I  could  well  use  in  one  volume, 
and  that  they  are  expertly  indexed; 
but  there  may  possibly  be  cases  which 
you  have  overlooked,  esjiecially  of 
small-town  campaigns,  and  if  there 
are  I’d  like  to  know  about  them.  They 
may  deserve  mention,  even  though 
I  can  not  hope  to  recite  all  the  admir¬ 
able  work  in  the  field  by  the  daily 
press  of  this  country. 

As  I  have  written  a  good  deal  in 
somewhat  severe  criticism  of  the 
newspaper,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
have  an  opportunity  at  last  to  say  a 
good  word  for  this  institution.  If  your 
readers  will  communicate  with  me  at 
Old  Greenwich,  Conn.,  I  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it. 

Yours  cordially, 

Silas  Bent. 

■ 

ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  has  entered  the  newspaper  field. 
Ernest  J.  H.  Dale  is  managing  editor 
and  publisher,  Maurice  M.  Israels,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  Edward  J. 
Peterson,  editor.  Mr.  Israels  estab¬ 
lished  the  Weekly  Record  there  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  The  Daily  Record  has 
two  editions,  at  noon  and  3  P.M. 

GETS  POWra  INCREASE 

Effective  April  20,  station  WREC, 
owned  by  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  increased  its  night  time  power 
from  1,000  to  5,000  watts.  It  is  a  CBS 
outlet. 
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Recent  Orders  from  the 
South  for  Hoe  Presses 

'k  Asheville  Citizen-Times 

'k  Charlotte  Observer 

k  Greenville 

Piedmont-lMews 

k  IVorfolk  World 

k  Raleigh  IMews  &  Observer 

k  Richmond  IMevvs-Leader 

k  Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal 


Lalesl-design  Hoe  double-ocluple 
Snper-Prodnclion  Press 

Two  Hoe  Super-Produclion  Folders 

Hoe  3-arin  Heels  wllh  Eledrically-conlroHed 
Anlomalic  Tensions 

At  present,  there  are  Hoe  Presses  in  practically  every  important  city  in  the 
South.  Now  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  has  decided  to  modernize  its 
pressroom  with  modern  Hoe  Equipment,  raising  to  a  new  “high”  the  total 
of  newspapers  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  which  have  recently  ordered 
or  installed  Hoe  Presses.  Such  domination  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Hoe’s 
pre-eminent  engineering  skill ...  a  significant  recommendation  to  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  considering  pressroom  equipment. 


R.  HOE  &  CO..  Inc. 


Gemerai  910  East  138th  Street  (at  Ea»t  River)  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON 


Times,  Herald  Tribune  Set 
3c  N.  Y.  Price;  Tabs  at  2c 


New  Rate  Effective  May  2  ...  To  Increase 
Revenue  About  $1,500,000  Annually  .  .  . 
Syracuse  P.M.  Papers  to  Be  5c  on  Stands 


jnday  issue  remaining  at  1898  to  1917,  going  to  2c  in  the  city  1.,^  fo  right:  Robert  McLean.  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Pranic  B.  Noyei,  retiring  president 

lorning  tabloick,  the  News  in  1918.  The  Tribune  had  a  3c  New  of  AP;  Col.  Charles  S.  Diehl.  AP  assistant  general  manager  from  1900  to  1912.  and 

ror,  will  remain  at  2c.  York  price  until  1909,  was  Ic  until  Kent  Cooper,  AP  general  manager,  at  dinner  honoring  Mr.  Noyes  April  23  in  New  York, 

nt  both  the  Times  and  1917,  when  the  2c  weekday  retail  rate  _  _ 

une,  as  well  as  the  News  wm  adopted.  NOVGS  GgIS  SGCOIld 

are  sold  for  3c  in  sub-  The  standard  size  evening  papers,  land  (Calif.)  Tribune;  George  B. 

cts.  In  all  cases  this  price  ‘he  Sun,  World-Telegram,  Post  and  HD  rtf  Longan,  presidwt,  Kansas  City  Star; 

inued.  Other  price  sched-  Journal  and  ylmerican,  have  a  3c  retail  ***  JJWlv  W.  J.  McCambridge,  AP  assistant  gen- 

Times  and  Herald  Tribune  price  in  city  and  suburbs.  R^mom'KrrTrir'Oc"  Ro|^rt  R.  McCor- 

ted.  Two  up-state  New  York  dailies  also  mick,  publisher,  Chicago  Tribune; 

the  citv  zone  reports  to  announced  price  increases  this  week,  n  •  j  t  Robert  McLean,  publisher,  Philadel- 

iSeauZ  cSJculatSns  for  effective  May  2.  Both  Syracuse  eve-  President  Honored  phia  Bulletin. 

ith  period  ended  last  Sept.  >i>ng  papers,  the  Herald  and  the  Jour-  by  Friends,  Associates  at  Additional  Guosts 

ity  price  will  produce  ap-  s*"®  increasing  their  street  sale  Dinner  in  New  York  Also  Frederick  E.  Murphy,  publish- 

$1,000,000  of  new  revenue  rate  from  3c  to  5c  and  their  home  de-  ,  ,  „  Minneapolis  Tribune;  L.  K.  Nichol¬ 
es,  and  in  the  case  of  the  livered  rate  from  18c  weekly  to  20c.  Friends  and  ^ciates  of  Frank  B.  president.  New  Orleans  Times- 

r  the  Times,  and  in  the  - — - ; —  .  Noyes  saluted  his  38  years  of  continu-  Picayune  and  States;  Newbold  Noyes, 

Herald  Tribune,  well  over  Special  Editions  ous  service  as  president  of  toe  Asso-  Washington  Star;  W.  J.  Pape,  pub- 

- ciated  Press  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  lisher  Waterhurn  fPonn  1 

iplonation  by  Tim..  Saturday  night,  preceding  Ws  vohm-  Americln^  pZ  PaZson, 

s  announced  the  price  in-  Hnn"  retirement  from  t^t  office  Mon-  president,  Baltimore  Sunpapers; 

Inesday  in  a  veVy  brief  v  vf  presented  the  second  gtuart  H.  Perry,  publisher,  Adrian 

box  on  page  1.  No  rea-  volume  of  a  book  of  remembrances,  (Mich.)  Telegram;  Byrn  Price,  AP 

the  first  edition  of  which  was  pre-  executive  newt  editor-  Totenb  Pul 

tlS' Herald  Tribune  fol-  21^19^  STtWfdon  ^tzer,  publisher,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 

a  100-word  announcement.  ^  I^ges  torL  f  anniversary  as  AP  p^tch;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher,  St. 

!nt  said  in  part:  “Substan-  Oklahoma  Citu  Dnilii  Oklnhomnn  u  u  •  .u  r  vTrT  Globe-Democrat;  Victor  F.  Rid¬ 
es  in  all  costs  that  affect  aSu  24  52-Sge  suppfenS^^^^ord  p  ^  der.  New  Stoats  Zietung  und  Herald; 

publishing  have  made  this  for ’cook  book  S  Stratton,  AP  assistant  general 

cessary.”  homemakers  York,  was  arranged  by  those  who  manager;  W.  O.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe; 

rence  preceded  the  de-  ^^danta  (Ga)  Constitution  April  24  at  various  Umes  during  Frederick  I.  Thompson,  formerly  of 

s  learned.  The  Times  noti-  ‘‘ElecIriSl  SrvanT  S  W  Home  /oyes  long  tenure,  in  high  places  Birmingham  Age-Herald  and  now 
olesalers  Monday  evening  Edition,”  12  tabloid  pages  -officers,  directors  former  directors  ^he  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 

:  New  York  pri^  would  Baltimore  Sunday  ^r^erican  April  officers,  executives  and  former  a.  c.  Weiss,  formerly  of  the 

ective  May  2.  This  was  34,  Home  Show  Section,  24-page  tob-  P*'®®®"*  were;  Duluth  Herald;  Oswald  Garrison  VU- 

uesday  with  notice  to  Li.t  of  Ga.tts  lard,  old  New  York  Post;  Florence  D. 

,  ,  ,  Queens  Evening  News,  Jamaica,  E.  P.  Adler,  president,  Davenport  White,  old  Now  York  World;  and  J. 

cJ  the  Tmes  pl^s  late  ^  j.,  April  28,  72-page  edition  mark-  (la.)  Times;  Paul  Bellamy,  editor,  R.  Youatt,  former  AP  treasurer, 

ght  the  Herald  iribune  jajjy’g  silver  anniversary  and  car-  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Kent  Cooper,  Mr.  Perry  presided  and  toe  speak- 
jements  to  meet  t  e  SI  ua-  ryj^g  a  World’s  Fair  Preview.  AP  general  manager;  John  Cowles,  ers  were  Mr.  Adler,  Mr.  Diehl,  Mr. 

ly.  Bo  papers  ave  e  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  associate  publisher,  Des  Moines  Reg-  Heiskell,  Mr.  McCormick,  Mr.  Ray  and 

,  ..®  .  April  24,  Annual  Educational  Eldition,  ister  and  Tribune;  L.  F.  Curtis,  AP  Mr.  Thompson. 

NoiSL”io  S.  Dirf>l.  AP  .s-  s,„„ 

J  «  Camden  (N.  J.)  Couner-Post  news-  sistant  general  manager  from  1900  to  p  i  m  .root-c:  ..1.1  ar 

:day  morning.  papers,  April  21,  South  Jersey  Refrig-  1912;  Frank  E.  GaLett,  president,  Uv^L  ^newsttrirm^n 

inmberg,  circulation  di-  eration  Week,  8  pages.  Gannett  Newspapers;  Houston  Harte,  ^  Maine  «ank  in  Havana  ^Harbor 

e  News,  said  he  coifid  see  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier  -  Citizen,  publisher,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand-  prom  his  semi  retirement  in  ‘aan  An 

for  following  toe  stand^d  April  19,  Lowell  Elks’  50to  Annivers-  ard;  J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  and  presi-  TLaTf^f  S^l^t  t^N^w 

elly“'%a  LiX'“rfe";  de„.,  RiA  G.ze,..;  S' /IrS 

Shis  comment.  Ife  added  p^’  toe  modem  AP-and  more  particu- 

ews’  2c  city  price  would  S  naa1rrsL^«Ls  ^  ’  H°“”n  attend  the  dinner  to  Mr. 

-  the  time  at  least  ”  ^  ®  “ctions.  Howell,  publisher,  Atlanta  ConsUtu-  jjoves. 


^  dveitisiag  secured  for 
f  V  ONE -Time  publications 
JL  X  of  prestige. 

$1,188,437.80  recently 
obtained  in  advertising  and  sale 
of  copies  on'one  edition. 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


$2 1 7,638.40  secured  in 
advertising  on  another  edition. 


Greenwich,  Conn. 
T»l.  Gr«*nwicli 


A  MATIONAL  SACES  OnsANIZATION 
26.' J •  of  ■atisiAetory  taivioa 
ToVtha*  la^oT  daily  AewApajpara. 


YEAR  OF  FIRST 
G-E  INSTALLATION 

Brooklyn  Chat 

19 

Jewish  Morning  journal 
19 

New  York  Dally  Mirror 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 
1929 

New  York  journal  and 
American  1931 

New  York  Post 


New  York  Sun 

1934 

New  York  Times 

1927 

New  York  World-Telegram 
1931 


WHILE  you  are  in  New  York,  we  suggest  that  you  inspect  any  of  the 
installations  listed  at  the  left  and  inquire  about  their  successful 
performance.  But  whether  or  not  your  schedule  permits  inspection  tours, 
we  ask  you  to  consider  this  fact: 

The  majority  oj  newspapers  in  the  world’s  largest  city  rely  upon  General  Electric 
press  drives  and  control. 

1938  — OUR  SIXTIETH  YEAR  OF  ELECTRICAL  PROGRESS  — 1938 


Much  of  the  work  of  G-E  pio¬ 
neers,  such  as  Edison, Thomson, 
and  Steinmetz,  was  of  immediate 
benefit  in  the  first  application  of  elec¬ 
tric  drives  to  printing  and  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Successive  generations  of 
G-E  engineers  have  carried  on,  build¬ 
ing  for  the  present  and  the  future 
upon  the  foundations  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  their  predecessors. 

From  the  first  Sprague  motor  install¬ 
ation  in  a  small  New  York  City 


printing  plant  in  1884  to  modern, 
high-speed  equipments  in  the  largest 
newspaper  plants,  General  Electric  has 
carried  the  torch  of  progress  in  apply¬ 
ing  electricity  to  the  graphic  arts. 

General  Electric  research,  engineer¬ 
ing,  expert  services  and  efficient  and 
reliable  equipment  offer  facilities  that 
are  available  from  no  other  electrical 
manufacturer.  You  can  profit  by  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  these  facilities. 
General  Electric,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Wall  Street  journal 


1932 
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Merits  of  U.  S.  and  British 
Cameras  Compared 


Camera  Knights 


Frank  Van  Neck 


By  JACK  PRICE 

THE  MAN  who  manufactures  the 
cameras  for  the  British  press  pho¬ 
tographers  visited  us  last  week.  He 
is  Frank  Van 
Neck  and  the 
box  he  makes  is 
known  as  the  V. 
N.  His  visit  was 
quite  timely  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there 
has  been  some 
discussion  lately 
regarding  the 
compara- 
tive  merits  of 
the  cameras 
used  by  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British 
newspaper  cam¬ 
eramen. 

In  England  the  V.N.  is  comparable 
to  the  Speed  Graphic.  There  are  but 
very  few  Graphics  used  by  the  British 
cameramen  because  they  have  become 
so  used  to  their  own  type.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  while  both  the 
V.N.,  and  the  Graphic  are  fitted  with 
focal  plane  shutters  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
box  and  its  style. 

Staadardiscd  After  War 
Mr.  Van  Neck  furnishes  us  with  the 
history  of  his  camera.  It  appears  that 
although  he  has  been  making  cam¬ 
eras  for  40  years,  the  press  camera  in 
England  did  not  become  standardized 
imtil  after  the  World  War.  The  first 
type  of  camera  made  by  Van  Neck 
was  the  old  style  Anschutz.  The  first 
of  these  was  developed  by  Goerz  but 
lacked  the  improvements  necessary  to 
make  it  popular.  Van  Neck  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  build  the  V.N.,  and  caHed  it 
the  British  Anschutz;  later,  the  V.N. 

The  new  model,  shown  to  the  writer 
last  week,  has  some  features  which 
could  be  incorporated  in  our  Graphic. 
Ihis  correspondent  believes  it  would 
never  receive  the  blessings  of  our 
American  newspaper  cameramen  un¬ 
less  some  radical  changes  were  made. 
The  feature  of  a  box-like  bellows  is 
something  in  its  favor,  providing  that 
the  photographer  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  copies  with  it  at  very 
close  range.  The  metal  construction 
is  really  attractive.  The  focusing  is 
accomplished  by  a  barrel  screw  mount 
which  contains  the  lens.  Its  adjust¬ 
able  settling  for  a  desired  opening  of 
the  focal  plane  shutter  has  been  tried 
on  other  models  but  has  never  met 


M&io-  Ita^ 

EVERYTHING 

in  equipment,  accessories 
and  supplies  that  the 

NEWS 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

NEEDS 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  INQUIRY 


with  approval  of  our  men  on  the 
whole. 

A  feature  which  Mr.  Van  Neck  ad¬ 
mits  would  be  worth  incorporating  is 
a  spring  back  for  holders.  As  the 
V.N.  now  stands  it  has  no  such  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  will  hold  single  plate 
holders  which  are  placed  into  a  groove 
after  the  back  is  allowed  to  open.  If 
a  ground  glass  is  to  be  employed  it 
must  be  handled  like  a  plate  holder.  It 
is  a  separate  piece  of  apparatus  to  add 
another  movement  in  operation. 

Britons  Profor  V.  N. 

Yet,  Mr.  Van  Neck  states,  “The  men 
in  England  believe  that  the  V.N.,  cam¬ 
era  is  the  most  facile  box  of  all  types.” 
To  us  it  seems  that  the  habit  is  more 
formidable  than  the  style  of  camera 
employed.  It  is  rather  odd  that  there 
should  be  variance  of  opinions  in  the 
style  of  box  which  wotild  be  best  for 
newspaper  picture  work.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  countries  could  not 
be  the  answer.  In  Canada  more 
newspaper  cameramen  are  using 
Graphic  style  cameras  than  British 
V.N.S 

This  story  is  not  to  be  confused  as  a 
selling  issue  for  any  make  of  camera. 
It  merely  illustrates  the  necessity  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  trend.  It  has 
been  suggested  many  times  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  ZVa  x  314  focal  plane  shutter 
camera  would  be  a  desired  outfit  for 
many  American  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers.  This  size  was  introduced 
recently,  but  synthetically.  A  larger 
size  standard  camera  was  fitted  with 
an  adaptable  back  to  take  the  smaller 
size  film.  The  so-called  improvement 
offered  no  real  advantages.  These 
thoughts  are  brought  to  attention 
sometimes  only  too  late.  It  takes  our 
friends  from  abroad  to  see  wherein 
our  equipment  could  be  improved.  We 
do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Van  Neck  will 
rush  back  to  England  to  produce  a 
camera  especially  for  our  needs  but 
his  observations  made  in  public  may 
bring  results  wholly  unexpected. 

IritoRt  Prefer  Plates 
One  thing  which  the  British  cam¬ 
eramen  will  thank  Mr.  Van  Neck  for 
is  his  idea  on  changing  the  back  of 
his  V.N.,  from  a  hinge  back  affair  to  a 
spring  back  adjustment  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  introduction  of  double  holders 
such  as  used  in  America.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Van  Neck  says:  “The  men  in  En¬ 
gland  still  prefer  the  use  of  plates.  For 
some  unknown  reason  we  have  been 


Irvin  Forbes 


IRVIN  H.  FORBES,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  photographer  who  won  hon¬ 
orable  mention  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
recent  picture 
contest,  has  an 
exciting  b  a  c  k  - 
ground. 

It  was  no  ac¬ 
cident  that  his 
contest  picture 
showed  George 
Brent,  film  star, 
and  Constance 
Worth,  from 
whom  Brent  was 
seeking  an  an¬ 
nulment  of  the 
couple’s  M  e  X  - 
ican  marriage.  Neither  would  pose  for 
a  picture — together.  They  weren’t 
even  speaking.  It  took  a  week  of 
watchful  waiting — but  Forbes  got  his 
picture.  He  is  the  regularly  assigned 
courthouse  photographer  for  the  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

His  greatest  photographic  thrill  was 
an  airplane  accident  high  atop  an 
Arizona  peak  a  year  ago.  Here’s  how 
he  recalls  it: 

“I  started  out  from  Los  Angeles  one 
afternoon  and  arrived  near  the  plane 
wreck  the  next  morning — and  it  was 
a  hard  800  miles.  The  reporter  and 
I  joined  the  searching  party  and  hiked 
15  uphill,  snowy  miles  to  the  crashed 
plane  and  its  nine  charred  victims. 

“After  I  got  my  pictures,  I  hiked 
back  down  that  long,  slippery  moun¬ 
tain,  got  into  my  car  and  drove 
150  miles  to  put  my  shots  on  the 
International  News  Sound  Photo 
wire. 

“Then,  I  drove  back  and  assisted  in 
bringing  out  the  burned  bodies.  I  got 
only  four  hours  sleep  in  four  days.” 

Forbes  is  35  and  married.  His  news¬ 
paper  ,  colleagues  say  he  can  carry 
more  photographic  equipment  per 
cubic  inch  than  anyone  else. 

unable  to  get  them  to  see  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  films.  They  admit  that  plates 
are  heavier  but  nothing  can  be  done 
at  present  in  this  regard.  I  know  that 
we  are  not  quite  as  modern  as  we 
should  be  but  conditions  and  tradi¬ 
tions  are  obstacles  which  takes  time 
to  surmount.  If  only  some  of  our 
men  could  visit  America  and  see  how 
the  newspaper  photographer  works  in 
your  country  it  would  be  a  great 
help.” 

First  Visit  to  U.  S. 

Mr.  Van  Neck  also  informs  us  that 
only  recently  the  speed  flash  syn¬ 
chronizer  has  become  popular.  In  this 
regard  we  were  told  that  although 
there  are  several  types  of  synchroniz¬ 
ers  now  used  in  England,  the  prefer¬ 


ence  would  be  the  American  style  if 
it  could  be  harnessed  to  work  perfect¬ 
ly  with  the  focal  plane  shutter.  Since 
the  British  cameramen  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  this  shutter  and 
very  few  cameras  are  equipped  with 
both  the  Compur  and  curtain  shut¬ 
ters,  the  synchronizer  would  have  to 
be  a  most  dependable  device. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Van 
Neck  has  visited  America  and  his 
trip  was  made  for  his  health  rather 
than  business.  So  pleased  was  he 
with  the  hospitality  shown  him  by 
editors  and  photographers  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  make  another  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  soon.  He  is  arranging 
to  adjust  his  cameras  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  new  Abbey 
Speed  flash  synchronizer  which  has 
just  made  its  appearance  in  this 
market. 

Just  to  make  us  feel  better  — 
The  V.  N.  camera  costs  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $225.00  without  acces¬ 
sories. 

New  Photo  Department 

WE  HAVE  just  been  advised  that  the 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  is  building  an 
entirely  new  photographic  depart¬ 
ment.  Our  information  is  that  this 
plant  will  be  modern  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Expense  is  secondary  to  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  of  the  newest  design 
in  the  installation,  according  to  plans 
now  in  execution.  Good  luck,  Flint 
Journal.  Good  equipment  means 
thrift  eventually. 


15  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


ADDS  PICTURE  FEATURE 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
with  its  issue  of  April  22,  has  added 
three  columns  of  last-minute  pictures 
on  the  first  page  of  its  5  pjn.,  or  Blue 
Streak  Edition,  under  the  caption, 
“Blue  Streak  Photo  Flashes.” 


in  the  new  1938  model 
never  offeri  excuses. 


Every  News  Shot  a  Feature  Picture 

with  MENDELSOHN  SPEEDGUN. 

THE  SYNCHRONIZER  USED  BY  9  OUT  OF  10  NEWS  FHOTOORAFHERS 

To  the  estshUshed  scenrscy  end  dependsbUlty  of  Mendelsohn  Speed^na,  we  now 
add  the  Invaluable  factor  of  versatuitjr.  The  new,  1938  Universal  Speedfun  will 
fit  any  camera  .  .  .  and  will  trip  every  shutter  as  gently  as  the  experienced 
photographic  finger. 

A  light  weight,  sturdy,  three  foot  extension  for  bulb  and  refiector  is  available 
for  those  special  shots  destined  for  feature  spreads.  This  side  lighting  can  be 
used  alone,  or  in  tandem  with  other  bulbs,  for  unusual  lighting  effects. 

The  experience  of  nine  years  of  precision  Speedgun  mannfacture_ls  npressed 
■  ‘ .  Acc 


The  Speedgun 


.ccurato- .  ....absolutely  dependable. 

Every  exposure  is  a  picture. 

“Speedgun**  photography  is  standard.  The  dependability  of  Mendelsohn 
Speedguns  has  made  them  the  choice  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  news  photographers 
all  over  the  world. 


Write  for  literature  on 
1938  modris.  Hend  Sc 
stamp  for  free  photo¬ 
flash  exposure  slide 
sesie  E  2. 


Made  in  If.  S.  A.  by 

S.  MENDELSOHN 

202  East  44tli  S«.  Naw  York  City 


All  the  Difference 
in  the  World 
for  a  Difference 
of  5% 

Whether  you  are  coming  to 
New  York  for  the  first 
time  or  the  hundredth,  we 
think  it  will  come  some¬ 
what  8is  a  surprise  to  you 
to  discover  that  staying 
at  the  world's  finest 
and  most  luxurious  hotel 
add.s  only  a  trifle  .  .  . 
perhaps  5%  or  less  ...  to 
the  total  cost  of  your 
stay  in  New  York.  You'll 
be  interested  in  the  bud¬ 
gets  we've  £issembled  to 
prove  it. 

Send  for  Booklet  128 
•HOW  TO  BUDGET  A  TRIP 
TO  NEW  YORK" 


The 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 

Park  Ave*49th  to  50th*N.Y. 


Speed  Graphic  Shots  by  A.  J.  Brock 


You've  All  Seen  a  Monkey  Jump,  but . . . 


do  you  fully  realize  the  tremendous  reader  appeal  such  pictures  have? 
Speed  Graphic  shots  such  as  those  shown  above  are  packed  with  paper-sell¬ 
ing  power.  Newspapers  everywhere — large  and  small  alike — depend  upon 
Speed  Graphics  for  human  interest,  action  pictures  —  the  kind  of  pictures 
your  readers  want  to  see. 


Because  Speed  Graphic  American-made,  Prize-Winning  Cameras  have  the 
ability  to  make  any  kind  of  a  picture  any  time,  anywhere — night  or  day — 
it  is  a  prime  favorite  among  press  photographers  and  publishers  alike.  “On- 
their-toes”  editors  are  profiting  by  the  public’s  universal  demand  for  more 
and  better  pictures  as  evidenced  in  magazines  such  as  Life,  Look  and  Pic  by 
“going  Speed  Graphic.”  It’s  a  sure  way  of  getting  dramatic,  story-telling, 
paper-selling  pictures! 


The  All-Purpose  Camera 

The  unequalled  versatility  of  the  Speed 
Graphic  when  equipped  with  coupled  range 
finder  and  photoflash  synchronizer,  makes 
It  an  ideal  all-purpose  camera.  Whether 
you  want  action  shots,  scenics,  close-ups, 
or  pictures  at  night.  Speed  Graphic  “has 
what  it  takes”  to  give  you  real  story-telling, 
paper-selling  pictures.  With  such  valuable 
features  as  focal  plane  and  compur  shutters 
with  speeds  from  one  full  second  to  i  / looo 
second,  long  bellows  draw,  eye-level  view 
finder,  interchangeable  lenses  and  provision 
for  photoflash  synchronization,  the  Speed 
Graphic  is  the  only  all-purpose  newspaper 
camera.  Four  picture  sizes:  2j4  x  3j4» 
3^  X  4x5  and  5x7.  See  them  at 
your  dealer’s. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Send  today  for  our  free 
catalog  of  Graflex  and 
Speed  Graphic  American- 
made,  Prize- Winning 
Cameras  and  Accessories. 

Use  the  coupon  below,  if  you  wish.  Folmer 
(jraflex  Corporation,  Dept.  EP-29,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  EP-29,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,U.  S.  A. 


Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  of 
Graflex  and  Speed  Graphic  American- 
made,  Prize-Winning  Cameras  and  Ac¬ 
cessories. 


GRAFLEX  Pnize-'W inning  CAMERAS 

FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION  •  ROCHESTER.NEW  YORK.U.S.A. 
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PUBLISHER 


Trades  Schools  Have 
Aided  Printing  Craft 


however,  i*  the  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Alexander  Dow,  distinguished  citiuB 
printinr  bueineee  a«  a  whole,  and  tor  that  ,  rw»*Tnit  anH  nrecident  of  the  DetmU 
reason  U  tor  no  other,  it  is  the  belief  of  presioeni  OI  me  Detroit 

your  Committee  that  support  ehould  be  con-  Eidison  Company, 
ttnued.  Ten  departmental  meetings,  axm- 

The  thought  has  been  expressed  in  some _ j  L-ju. 

quarters,  as  well,  that  the  existence  of  these  sored  by  national  groups  afiiliated  willi 
Mihools  has  a  psychologically  beneficial  effect,  the  Federation,  and  others,  will  be 
and  Uiat  the  long  range  effect  is  one  that  featured  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesdt? 


IMPOSTANTlTO.Mchjng«»,mdud-  'I,  ““  u  .h..  .h.  .ohcl.  morntog  of  the  convgnUon  week. 


mg  merger  of  the  Empire  State  roiled  is  sixteen,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  should  consider  the  advisability  Of  including 
School  of  Printing,  Ithaca,  with  the  the  number  will  be  increased  to  twenty  before  in  their  training,  the  operation  of  type-o- 
PrwehggcfAr  V 1  AtVionaeiim  and  May.  Two  of  the  students  are  writers,  teletypesetters,  photo-engraving, 

xtocnesier  tiv.  i.;  Ainenaeum  work,  one  in  a  newspaper  plant  and  press  and  stereotype  equipment,  etc.,  and  to 

Mechanics  Institute,  and  reestablish-  one  in  a  commercial  shop.  this  your  Committee  is  giving  further  atten- 

Considerable  interest  in  the  project  is  being  tion. 


ment  of  the  Southwest  Vocational  Consi^abie  interest  in  the  project  is  ^ing 

o  1  T-.  11  fn  -A _ 1  •  displayed  by  commercial  printers,  and  in- 

School  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  were  mtiea  m  dividually  they  are  contributing  to  the  school, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  on  a  monthly  basis.  This  support  is  increas- 

Printino  TVadp<t  Sohonlc  oresented  at  *“  amount  and  there  seenss  to  be  every 

r'rmung  iraaes  &cnoois,  presemea  at  indication  that  it  win  continue. 

the  ANPA  convention  this  week.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the  Texas 

The  report  follows;  NV^pa^r  PuWirtew  Association  for  t^ir 


FERNALD'S  MOVES 


EMPIRE  STATE  SCHOOL  CH.ANGES 
NAME  AND  LOCATION 


now  at  work,  one  m  a  newspaper  piani  ana  press  ana  stereotype  equipment,  etc.,  ana  to  Pvr<Vi:iTi0o  nontnnnel  am 

one  in  a  commercial  shop.  this  your  Committee  is  giving  further  atten  fJemalOS  Jhxcnange,  persormei  em- 

Considerable  interest  in  the  project  is  being  tion.  ployment  service  specializing  m  news- 

displayed  by  commercial  printers,  and  in-  CONCLUSION  paper  advertising  and  radio  fields, 

dividually  they  are  coimibuting  to  the  school,  conclusion,  it  is  the  recommendation  r<»og»ntlv  returned  to  SnrinvfielH 

on  a  monthly  basts.  This  support  u  increas-  Committee  that  this  Convention  au-  r^eniiy  reiumea  to  oprmgneui, 

ing  in  amount  and  there  seenss  to  be  every  thorize  continued  support  to  the  printing  Mass.,  where  it  was  established  by 

infUcation  that  It  yiH  continue.  trades  schools,  and  that  it  instruct  the  Com-  Edgar  Smith  Femald  in  1898.  Lo- 

Too  much  cr^t  cannot  be  given  the  mittee  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  j  ocn  WnrfViinoton  Street 

N<‘W6paper  Publishers  Association  for  their  sugr^estions  made  reffarding:  expansion  of  the  cat6Q  at  360  Wortnington  otxect,  th£ 

re-est^ii*  the  Southwwt  v^-  courses  offered  by  the  schools.  exchange  will  be  managed  by  Paul  C. 

tional  SchMl.  Had  H  not  b^n  for  these  Respectfully  submitted,  Belknan  newsnaner  and  trade  man- 

efforU  on  the  part  of  individual  members  of  VICTOR  P.  RIDDER,  Chairman  oeiKnap,  newspaper  ana  nia^ 

the  Aseociation,  the  school  would  undoubted-  Frank  J.  Burd  Frank  E.  Gannett  ZHie  publisher  m  New  England  for 

existence.  Ted  Oeaiey  Albert  A.  Stone  many  years.  Mrs.  Kathryn  Dunn,  for 

Under  the  proved  excellence  of  the  South-  g  winch  Vo  j  »  •  j  i 

cm  School  management,  it  is  anticipated  that  '  ‘  — 

the  Dallas  school  will  develop  and  improve 


McGrady,  Durstine 
to  Be  AFA  Speakers 


aa.  ^waawNwa.swax^aa  a*.*.,  *  vw  *«UA,a.  vgaaiaava  »«^a«  vaac  miUee  lO  glVC  lUrlher  COnSiaeratlOU  10  lUC  QfiA  fk* 

TTie  report  follows;  Newspaper  PublMen  Aseociation  lor  llteir  guggestions  made  regarding  expansion  of  the  cated  at  360  WorthingtOIl  otTTOt,  tm 

efforts  to  re-est^hrti  the  Southwwt  V^-  courses  offered  by  the  schools.  exchange  will  be  managed  by  Paul  C. 

There  have  been  during  the  past  year  tional  Schtwl.  Had  it  not  b^n  lor  these  Respectfully  submitted.  Belknao  newsnaner  and  trade  matt- 

many  important  changes  surrounding  those  efforts  on  the  part  of  individual  members  of  VICTOR  P.  RIDDER,  Chairman  wixnap,  newspaper  cuiu  iiiags 

printing  trades  schools  to  which  this  Asso-  the  Aseociation,  the  school  would  undoubted-  Frank  J.  Burd  Frank  E.  Gannett  zine  publisher  m  New  England  for 

ciation  contributes.  ly  1}®^®  ^®"®  “ut  existence.  Ted  Deaiey  Albert  A.  Stone  many  years.  Mrs.  Kathryn  Dunn,  for 

Under  the  proved  excellence  of  the  South-  g  winch  Vo  j  »  •  j  i 

EMPIRE  STATE  SCHOOL  CH.ANGES  cm  School  management,  it  is  anticipated  that  18  years  placement  executive  With 

NAME  AND  LOCATION  the  Dallas  school  will  develop  and  improve  n  Femald,  will  again  be  associated 

The  school  known  as  the  Empire  State  each  year  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  ...  ..  William  M  Wil 

School  of  Printing,  located  at  Itbaca,  New  Southern  School  of  Printing,  and  that  as  time  Wlm  Uie  JhXCnange.  wiiiiam  m.  hu- 

Tork,  has  been  merged  with  and  made  a  part  goes  the  work  It  is  doing  of  training  printers  IVlCVjrraaY,  L/UrStinG  son,  its  manager  for  the  past  two 

of  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  will  become  increasingly  valuable.  _  it  p  H  O  1  vears  this  week  joined  the  New  York 

Institute,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Printing  TQ  Ko  A  T  A  ST3©CLK©irS  -  j  ’  •»_ 

Department  of  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  OF  PRINTING  ^  *  s-a  s  *  Advance,  metropolitan  community 

Mechanics  Institute.  This  change  was  ap-  This  school  continues  to  maintain  its  cus-  First  annoimcement  of  speakers  for  weekly,  as  general  manager.  The  Ex- 

proved  by  the  New  York  State  Publishers  tomary  high  standards  and  to  turn  out  well  ,,  ,  . .  ...  ,  _  _ _ xt™.  «... 

Association  which  felt  that  it  would  result  in  trained  students  better  equipped  than  would  annual  convention  and  exposition,  change  was  operated  m  New  York  for 
a  broader  training  than  was  possible  at  the  be  the  case  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  to  16  months  under  ownership  of  Editoi 

s^ooi  so  long  as  it  was  locat^  «  Ithaca,  this  an^ther^hoois  specializing  in  Pfint-  be  held  at  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  June  &  PuBUSHER  and  later  under  the  sole 

The  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  ing  trades.  The  enrollment  in  the  school  .  -i..  j  .u-  i  i.  t  ,  » 

Institute  offers  a  special  benefit  because  of  during  the  past  two  years  has  steadily  in-  I2  to  16,  was  made  this  week  by  lAlW-  management  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  fact  that  it  contacts  so  many  young  men  creased,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  ell  Thomas,  general  chairman  of  the  ■ 

each  year:  as  an  example,  whereas  Mr.  Baker  thirty-seven  studenU  weekly.  Of  the  twen-  Prowram  Committee  and  Henrv  Ob-  KTCtXr  T  HTTM/^lTPn 

and  his  predecessors  usually  contacted  from  ty-five  students  graduated  December  31,  1937,  L,ommiuee,  ana  nenry  wo  UUVtJt  LAUJNUnLU 

two  to  three  hundred  young  men  each  year  all  but  four  were  placed  by  the  school  and  ermeyer,  Vice-Chairman,  from  reder-  t»  ’.l  r’  t  1 

in  order  to  secure  an  average  of  about  20  are  now  working;  and  although  the  school  ation  headquarters  in  New  York.  David  O.  Casem,  tormeriy  science 

students,  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Me-  has  no  reports  on  the  lour  not  placed,  it  is  -ii  u  n  .  vir  tt  j  •  i  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  and  for 

chanics  Institute  sontacts  about  16,000  each  believed  that  they  also  are  now  employed.  One  Will  be  Mrs.  liert  W.  Hendrick-  v-nrc  miVilic  rplatinnq  director 

year,  of  whom  the  greater  number  is  of  a  This  school  has  for  some  time  included  in  son,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  r^-ajnvt  m  nf 

type  that  is  desired  for  the  school.  This,  to-  its  courses  spelling,  word  division,  punctua-  lUo...  WOK,  Will  be  Vice-president  01 


The  school  known  as  the  Empire  State  each  year  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
School  of  Printing,  located  at  Itbaca,  New  Southern  School  of  Printing,  and  that  as  time 
York,  has  been  merged  with  and  made  a  part  goes  the  work  it  is  doing  of  training  printers 
of  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  will  become  increasingly  valuable. 

Institute,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Printing 

Department  of  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  OF  PRINTING 
Mechanics  Institute.  This  change  was  ap-  This  school  continues  to  maintain  its  cus- 
proved  by  the  New  York  State  Publishers  tomary  high  standards  and  to  turn  out  well 
Association  which  felt  that  it  would  result  in  trained  students  better  equipped  than  would 


be  held  at  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  June  &  Pubusher  and  later  under  the  sole 
12  to  16,  was  made  this  week  by  Low-  management  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

ell  Thomas,  general  chairman  of  the  ■  _ 

Program  Committee,  and  Henry  Ob-  NEW  COVER  LAUNCHED 

ermeyer,  vice-chairman,  from  Feder-  ^  ~  ,  , 

ation  headquarters  in  New  York.  David  G.  Casern,  formerly  science 

r\  -11  u  xs  T5  .  XT  j  •  i  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  and  for 
One  will  be  Mrs.  Bert  W.  Hendrick-  _  _  _ ui:_  _ _ 


chanics  Institute  sontacts  about  16,000  each  believed  that  they  also  are  now  employed.  Line  win  oe  ivirs.  x>eri  w .  nenurii.K.-  v-nrc  rxiiVilic  rplatinnq  director 

year,  of  whom  the  greater  number  is  of  a  This  school  has  for  some  time  included  in  son,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  r^-ajnvt  nf 

type  that  is  desired  for  the  school.  This,  to-  its  courses  spelling,  word  division,  punctua-  Tlnma  rtanai-tmanf  lUour  WOK,  Will  be  Vice-presiaent  01 

gether  with  the  fact  that  Rochester  offers  tion,  hand  composition,  make-up.  display,  ■L'epdrunem,  ivew  gan-A-Top  Corp.,  a  new  industry 

more  opportunities  for  cheaper  living  for  line-up,  linotype  and  intertype  keyboard  work  York  State  Federation  of  Women  S  launched  in  Newark  N  J 

students  and  greater  possibilities  for  employ-  and  mechanism,  monotype  operation  and  Clubs"  member  Ultimate  Consumer  lauiiciieu  ui  ivcwcu  ,  .  ., 

ment  on  part  time,  seemed  important  factors  mechanism,  pijesswork,  principles  of  make-  Cfandarde  fVimmi«ee  American  ^  market  a  Samtary  COVer  for  WOOden 

in  deciding  unon  the  change.  Another  induce-  ready,  feeding  and  operation  as  well  as  me-  Oianaaras  L-ommiiiee,  ^American  v.o.h./»*e  e/vneoinino  Kerriec  and  email 


in  deciding  upon  the  change.  Another  induce-  ready,  feeding  and  operation  as  well  as  me- 
ment  to  be  considered  is  the  direct  contact  ehanism.  There  is  now  under  consideration 
with  the  Eastman  Company  as  well  as  other  the  advisability  of  broadening  the  courses  to 
similar  concerns,  which  will  afford  the  stu-  include  elementary  training  in  operating 
dents  an  opportunity  tor  specialized  work  in  costs. 

photo-engraving  which  should  be  of  great  The  Southern  School  was  endowed  in  1930 
eventual  benefit.  Now  included  in  the  curric-  and  while  the  fund  has  not  grown  materially, 
ulum  of  the  Printing  Department  of  the  and  the  interest  from  the  fund  is  all  that  is 
Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Instl-  available,  it  has  been  of  considerable  assis- 
tute  will  be  such  subjects  as  English,  spell-  tance  in  the  operation  of  the  school.  The 
ing.  word  division,  proofreading,  basic  de-  indebtedness  on  the  building  has  been  reduced 


ready,  feeding  and  operation  as  well  as  me-  oMnaaras  VAjmmiitee,  ^mcHcan  containing  berries  and  small 

ehanism.  There  is  now  under  consideration  btanaaros  Association;  member,  Uon-  (  ■,  U  nt  iVio  now  enr 

the  advisability  of  broadening  the  courses  to  sumer-Retailer  Relations  Council;  .®  *  uI 

inolude  elementary  training  m  operating  ,  r  au  -  •  a*  j  poration,  it  IS  announced,  Will  1)6 

ns;-  ...  ,0,0  f  ,°'-g^’'“^tions  and  ^  Shaw,  who  with  Casern 

The  Southern  School  was  endowed  in  1930  recognized  nationally  as  one  of  the  ,  u  J  J _ on 

and  While  the  fund  has  not  grown  materially,  iga^rs  of  the  so-called  consumer  “  re^arch  and  development 


Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Instl-  available,  it  has  been  of  considerable  assis-  movement. 

tute  will  be  such  subjects  as  English,  spell-  tance  in  the  operation  of  the  school.  The  McGradv  Will  Speak 

ing.  word  division,  proofreading,  basic  de-  indebtedness  on  the  building  has  been  reduced  ' 

sign,  lettering,  principles  of  typographic  de-  to  about  one-third  of  the  original  amount.  Eklward  F.  McGrady,  director  of 
sign,  layout,  principles  of  advertising,  ad  The  physical  equipment  has  been  materially  labor  relations  Radio  Corporation  of 
writing,  hand  composition,  typography,  ma-  improved.  Through  the  courtesy  of  various  .  .  ,  •  ,  * 

chine  operation  and  mechanisms,  care  and  manufacturers  the  equipment  of  the  school  America,  ana  lormer  assistant  secre- 

repair  of  machines  and  equipment,  press  has  been  enlarged,  and  additional  equipment  tary  of  labor,  will  discuss  employer- 

^ntempiated  is  promised  during  June.  employe  relations  in  his  first  public 

in  fields  directly  related  to  publishing  and  jj"’  -  * 

printing,  including  art,  industrial  organlza-  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  1937  address  Since  he  left  the  Department 

tion.  production  planning  and  manageinent.  !„  accordance  with  authorization  of  the  of  Labor  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Mc- 
Becau^  of  the  inteMive  tra^ng  to  be  given  Convention,  the  following  contributions  Grady  will  speak  at  the  Monday  gen- 

to  Btu<tents  at  the  Printing  Department,  it  is  have  bron  made  to  printing  trades  schools  T,<no  QnVtia.f 

more  than  probable  that  more  graduates  will  covering  the  year  1937:  eral  session,  June  lo.  oubject, 

be  fitted  for  executive  positions  than  for  1936  1937  “Labor,  Industry  and  the  Public.” 

mechanical  jobs  on  a  newspaper.  gtn.  Stu-  G 


1936  1937 

Stu-  Stu¬ 

dents  Amount  dents  Amount 
Grad-  Con-  Grad-  Con- 
uated  tributed  uated  tributed 
riipre  State 

School  .  13  $1,300  14  $1,400 


. . .  nave  neen  maae  to  printing  iraaes  scnoois  i, 

more  than  probable  that  more  graduates  will  covering  the  year  1937:  eral  session,  June  lo.  oubject, 

be  fitted  for  executive  positions  than  for  1936  1937  “Labor,  Industry  and  the  Public.” 

mechanical  jobs  on  a  newspaper.  3,u.  Stu.  g  Dm-gtine,  president,  Batten, 

SOUTHWEST  vocATioN.\L  SCHOOL  Gr^*-  ^  Con-"^  Gr^*  ^Con-"*  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York, 

TOe  Southwest  Vocational  School,  located  uated  tributed  uated  tributed  speaking  on  the  Wednesday  general 

at  DallM.  Texas,  and  operated  for  several  Emipre  State  spssion  will  oresent  the  subiect 

years  by  C.  A.  Jay,  suspended  operations  School  13  $1 300  14  $1 400  session.  Will  present  tne  suDjeci, 

during  the  latter  part  of  1937.  Because  it  Seuthern  School  '  '  “Future  Trends  of  Showmanship  in 

was  felt  that  this  school,  under  new  man-  printing  .  .  60  6.000  60  6,000  Advertising.” 

agemeut.  would  serve  a  very  excellent  pur-  Southwest  School  rm.  ,  .  j j  *  .u 

pose,  the  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  of  Printing  62  6,200  _  6,000*  The  keynote  address  at  the  COn- 

mation  and  ttis  Association  took  steps  look-  •  Of  the  $6,000  listed  as  having  been  con-  vention  will  be  delivered  on  Monday 

ing  toward  the  re-opening  of  the  school.  Af-  tributed  to  the  Southwest  School  of  Printing,  *u„  Fpdpration’q  nrpiiidpnt  Oporvp 

ter  reveral  conferences  tte  management  of  but  $3,600  has  actually  been  paid,  the  bal-  t!  ederation  S  president,  ^eorge 

the  Southern  School  of  Printing  agreed  to  ance  of  $2,600  having  been  guaranteed  prior  M.  Slocum,  of  Detroit,  publisher, 

to  the  Opening  of  the  school  to  be  contrib-  Automotive  Daily  News.  Mr.  Slocum 

funds  were  guaranteed  to  meet  the  operating  dnrinv  the  vear  r 

expenses  for  a  period  of  one  year,  because  aunnx  me  year.  speak  on  the  theme  of  the  con- 

of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  stu-  FUTURE  OF  SCHOOLS  vention,  “Advertising  Makes  Work.” 

^ri^.**'*^  could  be  obtained  during  this  Your  Committee  has  given  much  thought  Another  speaker  on  Monday  will  be 


to  the  opening  of  the  school  to  be  contrib- 


FUTURE  OF  SCHOOLS 
Your  Committee  has  given  much  thought 


The  ANPA  Board  of  Directors  voted  that  ‘^®  future  of  the  schools  as  they  affect 
the  sum  of  $1,000  should  be  contributed  the  newspaper  publishing  businees,  and  the 
toward  getting  the  school  building  and  eouip-  advisability  of  recommending  continued  con* 
ment  in  shape,  and  voted  an  additional  tributions,  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Com* 
$6,000  toward  the  expense  of  the  first  year's  mittee  that  these  schools  have  accomplished 
operations.  Texas  publishers  also  contrib-  much  for  the  printing  craft  in  general,  and 
uted  toward  the  operating  expense,  and  under  Indirectly  for  the  newspaper  publishing 


these  auspices  the  school  re-opened  on  Jan¬ 
uary  10th,  1936. 

The  entire  property  occupied  by  the  school. 


business.  They  provide  the  only  opportu¬ 
nity  for  boys  and  girls  to  obtain  a  thor¬ 
ough,  and  practical  training  in  printing;  it 


Automotive  Daily  News.  Mr.  Slocum 
will  speak  on  the  theme  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  “Advertising  Makes  Work.” 
Another  speaker  on  Monday  will  be 

PHOTO-ENCIRAVINCi 

EQUIPMENT 

Of  All  Kind* 


which  ie  in  a  modern  factory  type  building!  **  undoubtedly  true  that,  through  these 
located  on  approximately  eighteen  acree  of  school®,  a  higher  type  ie  attracted  Into  the 
ground  adjacent  to  the  City  of  Dallas  has  trade,  in  the  main  because  the  schools  them* 
been  transferred  without  debt  to  the  new  “l^es  make  a  rather  extensive  inquiry  into 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  seven  news*  character  and  ability  of  the  applicant 

paper  publishers  and  nine  commercial  peforo  admission  into  any  of  the  classes;  It 
printers.  Several  members  of  the  Board  of  ^  also  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that 
Directors  of  the  Southern  School  of  Printing  ‘*'®®®  ‘chool*  Provide  the  student  with  a 
are  members  of  the  Board,  and  are  gladly  greater  knowledge  of  the  printing  business 
contributing  their  exxierience  for  the  benefit  can  be  obtained  through  apprenticeship 


of  the  new  Board. 

The  equipment  in  this  school  is  rapidly 
being  brought  into  first  class  condition.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  equipment  have  indicated  a 


in  a  shop. 

While  it  is  true  that  but  few  newspapers 
benefit  directly  from  the  graduates  of  the 
schools,  as  a  greater  number  of  them  leave 


willingness  to  loan  the  sdiool  a  substantial  ‘*'®  Positions  In  commercial  planU, 

amount  of  additional  equipment,  and  several  **  “®verthelcse  true  that  newspapers  do 
series  of  type  are  being  cast  on  the  Mono-  Hi  the  final  analysis  because  even- 

type  for  use  In  the  Hand  Composition  De-  many  of  the  students  find  their  way 

partment.  ‘"to  newspaper  plants  after  experience  In  the 

Included  In  the  curriculum  of  the  school  commercial  Plante,  and  It  cannot  be  denied 
are  spelUng,  word  division,  proofreeding,  ‘I*®  news- 

design,  Isyout,  lock-up.  line-up,  and  training  PaPer  »  better  knowledge  and  a  greater  effl- 
in  monotype,  linotype,  Intertype,  and  press  ®‘*“®7  H**®  ordinary  apprentice.  Far 
work,  as  weU  as  some  of  the  etsenUals  of  direct  benefit  accruing  to  news- 


simple  blnfiery. 


papers  from  the  support  of  the 


STANDARD  PRACTICAL 
EQUIPMENT 

hr 

Comitry’s  Oldest  Manitf  actarers 
I  WHITE  US  TOUR  PROBLEM 

IgTsSULLiBARUEReO. 


gineering  office  at  179  Vanderpool 
street,  Newark. 


Publishers 

Attention! 

EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 


Foe  Sale — Former  Omaha 
Bee-News,  nine  unit  Z  Pat¬ 
tern  Hoe  Press  in  excellent 
condition,  consisting  of  one 
^Unit  Double  Sextuple  Press, 
known  as  Hoe  Serial  $2395 
and  the  remaining  three  Units 
and  Double  Former  Folder 
are  known  as  a  3-Unit  Sex¬ 
tuple  Press,  Serial  $2394. 

Equipped  with  Hoe  Auto¬ 
matic  Ink  I\unps.  Stand^ 
Sheet  cut  of  22^*.  Printing 
and  impression  cylinders  are 
steel  conatmetionand  mounted 
in  roller  bearings. 

Electrical  equipment  de¬ 
signed  for  operation  at  220 
Volt,  three  phase  60  cycle 
AC. 

Three  press  drives,  each 
consisting  of  100  H.P.  Main 
drivii^  motor  and  6  H.P. 
auxiliary  or  inching  motor. 

If  3rou  need  press  equip¬ 
ment,  don’t  miss  this  buy* 
Will  sell  complete  or  in  units. 
Wire,  write  or  call  M.  B. 
McNab,  Business  Manager, 
The  World-Herald.  Omahs, 
Nebraska. 


Products  of  ceaseless  research,  advanced  process, 
efficient  equipment,  and  progressive  thought. 
Dedicated  to  better  printing  •  .  •  everywhere. 


Howard  Flint  Ink  Company 
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EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  ErL 


Annual  Report  of  ANPA 
Mechanical  Department 


From  a  linotype  niaehinii*l ;  Voiir  Me- 
ehanieal  Bulletin  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
estimr  and  helpful  piiblii-ations  I  know  of. 
There  is  only  one  fault  with  it.  and  that  is 
that  I  so  seldom  iret  an  opiwri  unity  to  read 
it.  If  .vou  will  be  so  kind  as  to  place  my 
name  on  your  n-aular  mailimt  list,  it  will  lie 
ttreatly  appreciated,  and  then  I  will  not  have 
to  miss  a  simrie  issue  of  this  wonderful 


ACTIVITIES  and  accomplishments  of  upon  means  to  reduce  newsprint  <on- 


the  ANPA  Mechanical  Department  ?nrreduee”papeTToir^idmr‘’'^eaU8e‘'^  especially  grateful  to  .vou  for  the  several 


were  reported  to  the  annual  conven-  this  situation,  the  Department  s  biennial 


tion  by  W.  £,  Wines,  manager,  as  fol-  survey  of  tytx?  paire  sizes  and  patter  roll 
,.  o  »  widths  was  started  earlier  than  usual,  and 

lows:  the  report  w.as  issued  iiiiiler  date  nf  Febniarv 


KEPORT  OF  THE  MErH,\MC.4I. 
DEP.4RTMEXT 

Your  Mechanical  Department  has  com¬ 
pleted  another  active  and  useful  year.  It 


the  rciiort  was  issued  under  date  of  February 
•’8, 


This  reimrt  shows  many  retiuetions  in 
p.aper  roll  dimensions  and  a  rather  startling 


reports  included  in  your  letter  which  so  fully 
covered  the  infoimation  requested. 

From  the  Middle  West:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  November  1‘2,  It 
was  very  thoroutth  and  I  am  certain  it  will 
be  a  (treat  help  to  us  in  checkimt  the  trouble 
we  are  now  having  with  the  tension  blwks. 
From  a  New  England  ofliee  manager:  Your 


increase  in  the  number  of  papers  using  information  on  newsprint  handling  is  most 


^  »  four-point  column  rules.  The  offices  which 

has  he  d  the  largest  M^hanical  Conferem^  in  have  reiluced  paper  roll  wi.lths  are  indi- 
-  has  publish^  reports  of  four  ^,1  the  report  by  a  dagger  .adjoining 


iniportant  surve.vs— Color  ^niting  Practices.  ,he  figure  for  roll  width:  06  offi.a^s  are  so 
.h  1  pching  Practices,  indicated.  The  consumption  figures  which 


complete  and  explii-it.  It’s  swell! 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  WINES,  Mamager. 


Myers  “Boy  Meets  Dog,”  an  aninuy 
cartoon  picture  currently  oflered  ■ 
many  theaters  to  advertise  Ipi^ 
toothpaste.  Theater  owners  are  paj 
for  showing  these  films. 

Hays  also  expressed  his  appreciMhi 
to  “reputable”  newspapers  for  Urb 
rejection  of  low-grade  advertising  ^ 
theaters. 

"Such  rejection,”  he  said,  “is  limit¬ 
ing  materially  the  efforts  of  the  fee 
purveyors  of  obscenity  and  sensatka. 
alism  to  exploit  indecency.  The  m- 
sistance  of  newspaper  publishers  ia 
this  regard  is  genuinely  appreciated* 


LIMIT  ON  PRIVACY  SUITS 


V^. are  available  show  that  88  of  these  ofll.-cs 


‘'■'trK  ‘he  approximately  1.000.000  tons  a  year  and 


sixth  biennial  re^rt  on  Type  Page  Mzes  and  have  effected  a  total  reiluctioii  of  approx- 
Pais'r  Roll  W Kit hs  covering  51.1  newspapers,  innately  1.3.000  tons,  or  1.3%.  Other  i-e- 
Subje-ts  which  had  not  hither  o  m-eived  at-  .„ictiona  or  proposed  reductions  have  <  onie 
Hoo  T  ^entllatlon  and  attention  since  the  report  was  issued. 

Hitmidi  y.  Lighting  for  Newsp.a,wr  Plants,  ^  supplementary  report  on  these  will 

*  Li  he  made  in  the  next  newsprint  waste  bulletin 


"I*?  Whi.  h  will  appear  soon  after  May  1 

mailcil  out  upon  request  About  the  usual 

mtniher  of  individual  inquiries  have  lieen  NEWSPRINT  W.\STE 

answered,  anti  the  record  shows  that  many  This  is  one  of  those  old  subjects  con- 


No  Advertising 
In  Entertainment 
Films,  Says  Hoys 


of  thes**  relate  to  tirohlem«  whioh  had  not  eerninir  whirh  there  is  always  more  to  In* 


before  l>»'en  presented. 


MErtlAMCAIs  (ONFERENCE 

The  attendanee  at  the  Meehanieal  Con- 


said.  Waste  of  newsprint  is  costly  to  any 
ottif'e  and,  fortunately,  it  is  one  exi>ense 
item  which  can  he  eontrolletl.  if  the  nee(*s- 
sary  vitfilanee  is  maintained.  As  has  been 


L*?**  pointed  om  frequently,  waste  can  lie  kept  at 


Organized  Industry  Still  Firm 
Against  Sponsored  Moiries 
on  Theatre  Programs 


L”*'  a  minimum  only  by  constant  and  unremittiAg  HOLLYWOOD,  April  25— Following  a 


n.Jl'*  a?X'“Annua7LprirMecti^^^  u h  'f'*’®. ^  "my  be  series  of  meetings  with  producers  and 


Action  against  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  for  violation  of  tht 
“right  of  privacy”  must  be  brou^ 
within  three  years,  under  an  ame^- 
ment  to  Section  51  of  the  New  YoA 
Civil  Practice  Act  signed  recently  by 
Governor  Lehman.  Publication  d 
photographs  in  advertising  copy  widi- 
out  consent  of  the  subjects  is  covered 
by  this  section  of  the  law.  The  statute 
of  limitations  sets  one  year  for  libel 
actions  under  an  amendment  enacted 
two  years  ago  by  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature. 


commercial  exhibits  also  exceeded  in  num-  i^ppp  jt  down  “  ov. -..j  ....  v—v.  -  — - 

and  in  fl^r  spare  those  of  any  previous  ,  on  non  dios  and  of  forthcoming  pictures.  Will 

Conference.  The  progrr.m  covered  the  usual  The  exi>erience  of  an  offiee  using  20.000  nf  Mntinn  P  nt,.vo 

variety  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  various  “>"8  or  more,  yearly,  corroborates  the  fore  H.  Hays,  president  Of  Motion  Picture 
nichanical  branches  During  the  last  few  Koing  statement.  Over  a  term  of  years,  the  Producers  and  Distributors  of  Amer- 
years.  more  and  more  attention  h.as  been  total  waste  iiercentage  in  this  office  was  •  ,  r-  Hollvwood  last  night  for  New 

given  to  color  printing  .and  engraving.  Three  reduced  to  2H%.  This  was  accomplished  ^a,  lelt  noiiyWOOU  laSl  nigni  lor  wew 


brought  down,  but  it  will  not  stay  down  ^  survey  of  the  activities  of  the  stu- 
L°,3.rie..ne  nf  nn  nfflno  .win,-  On  nflrt  aod  of  fortHcOmlng  plctUreS,  Will 


SAVING  SPACE 


H.  Hays,  president  of  Motion  Picture 


subjects  of  general  interest  which  had 


under  the  supervision  of  a  man  who  was  put 


plai-e  on  the  progr.am  for  the  first  time  were  *o  charge  of  the  paper  department.  Be- 
Lighting  for  Newspaper  Plants,  Ventilation  liming  that  his  services  were  no  longer  re- 


and  Humidity,  and  Advertising  Typography,  qniriql.  the  management  dropped  his  name 


York.  On  his  departure,  Mr.  Hays 
issued  the  following  statement: 
“Whatever  the  problems  of  general 


The  Twelfth  Mechanical  Conferenw  wili  from  the  payroll.  Recent  reports  from  this  business  recovery  may  be,  the  stu- 


be  held  June  6.  7  and  8.  at  the  Royal  York  office  show  that  the  waste  percentage  has  (JJqs  in  characteristic  fashion,  have 

Hotel.  Toronto.  This  will  be  the  first  increased  to  3%%.  This  increase  of  1%  , _ , 

ANPA  eon^'ention  ever  held  in  Canada,  means  between  200  and  250  tons  of  waste  launched  a  program  of  production  of 
The  Royal  York  is  said  to  be  the  Largest  annually.  Even  after  making  allowance  for  a  great  number  of  splendid  pictures 
hotel  in  the  British  Empire  and  h.as  ex-  s.alvage.  this  amounts  to  approximately  $10,-  wift.  the  mimose  of  bringing  about 

ceptional  convention  facilities.  The  room  000.  The  natural  inference  from  these  me  purpose  oi  oringing  aooui, 

which  has  been  reserved  for  the  commercial  figures  is  that  it  would  have  paid  this  news-  rather  than  waiting  lor,  a  DOX-omce 


exhibits  has  a  floor  space  of  nearly  11,000  pnper  to  have  retained  the  paper  man  on  upturn. 


rather  than  waiting  for,  a  box-office 


square  feet.  The  hotel  management  reimrted  tfic  payroll. 


on  March  23  that  53  of  the  59  booths  have 
l>een  taken. 


The  fisrures  of  another  office,  which  re-  .t  ^  _ -u i  4.u« 

ports  regularly,  show  a  waste  increase  of  possible  results^  01  the  reported 


“The  studios  are  thoroughly  awake 


To  help  members  effect  econooj 
thorugh  space  saving,  the  Southtn 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associatko’s 
recent  bulletin  pointed  out  when 
one  member  was  able  to  save  thm 
columns  daily  on  the  stock  market 
page  by  cutting  out  small  and  locally 
unimportant  quotations.  First  step  of 
eliminating  all  stocks  in  which  t^- 
ing  was  100  shares  or  less  per  day 
saved  about  a  column  and  a  hall 
Later  the  same  amount  of  space  was 
gained  by  the  omission  of  issues  with 
little  or  no  local  interest. 


The  program  is  still  in  the  formative  IV,  %  in  a  comparatively  short  time  Dnr-  efforts  to  Use  the  motion  picture  the 


stage  but  some  definite  dcisions  concerning  ing  the  same  period  the  paper  consumption  at-o  ccroon  for  snnncnrcqt  films  nrn- 
it  have  been  made  A  new  plan  for  formu-  has  increased  from  4,000  to  7.000  tons  a  screen  ror  sponsorea  nims  pro 


.V  .ic.s,  ..rs.s.ss  sssovjv  .  gw  sitTs  |zi<asi  *4,1  AUKiiu-  iiaH  iiiCTca»wi  iruiii  lo  tuiin  «  i  j  •  -i  r  .J  a*  * 

lating  the  program  is  in  effect  this  year,  month.  One  and  one-quarter  per  cent  of  duceu  primarily  tor  auvertismg  pur— 


Seven  advisory  sub-committees  have  been  7.000  tons  is  more  than  85  tons,  which,  poses.  The  policy  of  the  organized 

appointed,  one  for  each  of  the  four  major  after  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  salvage  inHnqtrv  cnntiniipq  firm  against  the 

departments  and  three  others  covoring  gen-  must  cost  the  office  at  least  $3.000 — about  “““^try  continues  nrm  against  ine 

eral  subjects,  problems  of  small  newspapers,  jsioo  a  day.  What  the  conditions  are  that  extension  of  advertising  to  the  enter- 

and  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  thought  have  operated  to  cause  this  increase  in  waste  tainment  program.” 

behind  this  plan  is  that  it  may  insure  a  pro-  percentage  are  not  known,  but  the  figures  iiif.ir.a  at  .Ha  vacant  urava  nf  aH 

gr.am  of  more  interest  and  value  lo  the  inUiente  that  it  would  nav  the  m.anageinent  Xlllimg  at  me  recent  wave  au- 


behind  this  plan  is  that  it  may  insure  a  pro-  pt-rcentage  are  not  known,  but  the  figures 
gr.am  of  more  interest  and  value  to  the  indicate  that  it  would  pay  the  management 


membership  at  large, 

.\mong  the  subjects  definitely  on  th< 
program  are:  Effect  of  Humidity  upon  News 


of  this  paper  to  take  some  steps  to  cornict 
definitely  on  the  them. 

midity  upon  News-  A  more  heartening  picture  is  presented  by 


print,  by  J.  P.  Grant,  paper  chemist.  New  the  accomplishment  of  another  large  iiaper 


York  Times;  Some  Properties  of  Dry  Mats,  whose  consumption  is  approximately  35.000 


W.  Sehorger.  chemist.  Burgess  tone  annually.  Someone  in  the  management 


Cellulose  Co.;  Ways  to  Reduce  Roll  Widths,  of  this  office  became  convinced  not  long  ago 


by  the  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects;  that  waste  was  entirely  too  high  and  should 
Proof-reading,  h.v  Geo.  I  Campliell,  Hamilton  be  re<luced.  The  result  is  that  the  total 


S|K*,‘tator;  Shellac  for  Photo-Engraving,  by  percentage  has  been  decreased  by  1%%, 
Morion  Noble,  Valentine  4:  Co.:  Preparation  and  further  decreases  are  confidently  pre- 


of  Photographic  Copy,  by  W,  S.  Lund,  art  dieted  by  those  in  charge.  Even  if  nothing 
ilirwlor.  Toronto  Telegram:  Newsprint  Con-  more  should  he  accomplished,  the  reduc- 


servation.  by  T.  A.  Cori'or.an,  Louisville  tion  of  1 H  %  in  the  total  waste  iiercentage 
Courier-Journal;  Tubular  Press  Operation,  by  u  saving  this  office  at  least  $20,000  a  year. 


R.  W  Angell.  foreman,  Ithaca  Journal;  A 
T'niqnc  Cost  Finding  System  for  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room,  by  A.  M.  JuIIien.  Lansing  State 
Journal;  S.vmposinm  on  the  Management  of 
Small-Newspaper  Composing  Rooms,  by  the 
Committee. 

It  is  planned  lo  have  a  presentation  of  in¬ 
ventions  developed  in  member  ofllees,  if  suf¬ 
ficient  cooperation  can  be  obtained.  There 
will  also  be  a  presentation  of  an  instructive 
film  on  Lubrication,  by  Imperial  Oil,  Ltd. 
Tuesday  evening  has  been  assigned  to  the 


The  figures  quoted  are  from  offices  in 
large  cities.  Ohvionsl.v  the  publisher  of  a 
paper  in  a  small  city  could  not  possibly  ef¬ 
fect  any  such  total  saving.  Relatively,  how¬ 
ever,  newsprint  w.asle  is  just  as  important 
and  just  as  eostl.v  to  the  publisher  of  a  small¬ 
town  newspaiier  as  to  the  publisher  ol  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  and  is  equally 
worthy  of  his  attention. 


vertising  films  in  motion  picture  thea¬ 
ters,  Mr.  Hays  said  recently  in  his 
annual  report: 

“Tendencies  toward  the  extension 
of  advertising  to  the  entertainment 
program  itself  invite  public  ill-will 
for  the  industry.  This  is  especially 
true  whether  the  effort  be  by  direct 
presentation  of  outright  advertising 
films  or  by  some  indirect  effort  to  pre¬ 
sent  advertising  films  under  the  guise 
of  entertainment.” 

Hays’  comment  was  taken  to  refer 
to  the  “minute  movies”  recently  pro¬ 
duced  to  advertise  various  products, 
and  also  such  films  as  the  Bristol- 


INQl'IRIES 

The  item  of  individual  inquiries  addressed 


Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  an  illustrateil  to  the  Department  by  member  offices,  al-  j 
lecture  and  presentation  on  making  color  though  mentioned  last,  is  by  no  means  of  | 


plates  from  color  copy  or  from  a  photo-  the  least  importance.  Each  one  of  these 


graphic  film  in  color 


STANDARD  COLORS 
It  was  stated  in  the  Department's  reimrt 
a  year  ago  that  an  ANPA  committee  on 


letters  covers  a  problem  of  real  concern  to 
the  office  submitting  it.  Every  reasonable 
effort  is  made  to  find  the  answer,  and  in  all 
but  a  very  few  instances  a  satisfai'tory 


1/  you  need 
circulation 


standard  Colors  lor  Four-Color  Newspap.^  Jinv  nnoiati™s'‘'‘fr«m 

Printing  had  been  working  with  the  Amer-  *9  evident  by  the  /ollo»’‘ng  quotations  from 


lean  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  the  Association  ol  National  Advertisers, 
and  would  report  to  the  1037  Conferenee. 


is  evident  by  the  following  quotations  from 
letters  of  appreciation. 

From  the  business  manager  of  a  paper 
who  is  heard  from  frequently:  I  appreciate 


men 


C^mmiU^s  reVrrwas  'nnantaS  fr^nnermarg??-  Yon  most 

From  another  business  manager:  You  most 


a<y*epted,  and  color  inks  for  this  purpose  ^  ,  i  *  4^ 

have  now  been  approved  by  the  three  asso-  ‘’‘Ttainly  had  a  ot  to  do  with  “«■ 
ciations.  A  survey  is  now  in  progress  lo 


determine  to  what  extent  these  colors  are 
actually  being  used.  A  definite  report  al 


hapiiened  .as  the  result  of  the  suggestions 
and  analysis  you  made  for  us.  so  that  gen- 


thJs  time  would  p.?marnrr®b,.rit"  apl  "J^lhUd^hale'* 

pears  that  some  fifty  newspape-rs  are  using  think  •  -v.-i., 

these  colors  regularly,  some  are  using  them  From  a  Canadian 

part  of  the  time,  and  from  very  many  others  wLch  T 

which  have  their  eolnr  simnlemenf / nrinleH  graving  plants  BO  thoroughly which  I  HIT 


which  have  their  color  supplements  printed 

by  outside  concerns  no  definite  report  has  ^"r"  /he  nrnmnt 

.vet  been  received.  When  the  returns  are 


yet  been  received.  When  the  returns  are  P'*^“^  ^  , 

all  in  and  the  answers  tabulated,  a  complete  "‘‘'I?  and  the  thoroughness  ^  ^ePly 

report  will  be  made  in  a  bulletin.  *^'‘“"1 ‘’'®. ? 


NEWSPRINT  CONSERVATION 


From  the  publisher  of  a  small  paper;  Your 
comprehensive  letter  is  before  me  and  I  am 
more  grateful  than  I  can  tell  you.  and  so 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  poets  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address :  Secretary  •  Treas¬ 
urer,  The  Peoria  Star, 
Peoria,  lUinoit. 


Eye  appeal  stands 
first  in  selling 
garments 


To  win  first  place  as  a  medium 
for  garment  advertising  means 
to  put  the  all  important  thrill 
of  temptation  in  the  printed 
photos  of  current  styles. 


Examine  your  production 
critically  and  consider  what 
Certified  stereo  production 
might  do  in  increasing  its  poi*' 


CERIIFIED  DRY  MAI  CORPORA 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


s 


For  dtptndtblt  sUrtotyping,  '■ 
Ctrtifitd  Mots,  tnodo  In  tho  U.S-^ 


The  i-ecent  increase  in  the  price  of  news-  very  thankful  for  the  advice  of  one  who 
print  has  focussed  the  attention  of  pub-  knows. 
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To  Insure  the . . 

.  SAFEST 

MOST  RELIABLE 
AND  ECONOMICAL 
PRESS  DRIVES  AND 
CONTROL,  REELS, 
TENSIONS,  HIGH 
SPEED  PASTERS  .  . 

Specify  Cline-Westinghouse  and  you  will 
benefit  by  the  advantages  of  years  of 
practical  engineering  experience  that  has 
so  thoroughly  satisfied  Cline  customers. 


CLINE 

EQUIPMENT 


Cline  System  of  Full 
Automatic  Press  Control 

Cline  Selective  Unit  Type 
Drives  forUnit-Type  Presses 

Cline  System  Paper  Reels 
and  Automatic  Electric 
Tensions 

Cline  High  Speed  Pasters 

Cline-Westinghouse 
Mercury  Arc  Current 
Rectifiers 

Cline-Westinghouse 
Typesetting  Drives 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Stereotype  Motor 
Equipment 

Cline  Capital  Roll  Lift 
and  Lowerator 

Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor  Equipments  for  Fans, 
Pumps,  etc. 

Cline  Capital  Plate  Dropper 

Cline  Capital  Paper  Trucks, 
Tracks,  TransferTables,  etc. 

Cline  Capital  Plate  Conveyor 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Western  Office 

CROCKER  FIRST  NAT’L  BK.  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CLINE 


SYSTEM 


Eastern  Office 
220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Improvement  In  Agency 
Relations  Noted 


DURING  1937  only  one  advertising  * 
agency  recognized  by  the  ANPA 
failed  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  it  ^ 
had  been  rated  on  a  cash  basis  since  ^ 
1932.  the  annual  report  of  the  Com-  , 
mittee  on  Advertising  Agents  sub-  l 
mitted  to  the  annual  convention  this  j 
week  stated.  A  constant  improvement  ( 
in  agency  relations  was  noted.  < 

The  report  follows:  I 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ' 
■ADVERTISING  .AGENTS 
Durin?  thp  38  years  of  the  Committee's 
operations  there  has  been  a  constant  im-  I 
provement  in  the  eene^al  field  of  adver-  , 
tiBin(r  and  in  what  may  be  termed  aitency 
relations.  Satisfying^  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  field  of  contracts  and  the  elimination 
of  circulation  guarantees.  The  operations 
of  this  Committee  have  achieved  a  substan¬ 
tial  reduction  of  credit  losses.  j 

During  the  past  year  we  have  inereaseji  . 
the  credit  ratings  of  107  agencies  on  our 
recognized  list  and  have  decreased  the  ratings  ' 
of  only  24.  All  credit  ratings  are  based  on  , 
demonstrated  liquid  working  capital.  i 

During  1937  but  one  recognized  agency 
failed  to  meet  its  obligations  and  that 
agency  which  had  been  in  business  for  many 
.vears  had  been  rated  on  a  cash  basis  from 
1932.  The  creditors  sustaining  losses  had 
l>een  f.amiliar  with  its  financial  condition 
but  nevertheless  extended  credit  apparently 
on  a  sentimental  basis. 

ANAEA’SIS  OK  CREDIT  IA1SSE.S 
Our  1937  summary  of  credit  losses  com¬ 
piled  from  reports  received  from  200  mem¬ 
bers  reflects  an  average  percentage  of  loss 
of  .0011  for  national  display  and  .0055  for 
local  displa.v.  a  definite  improvement  over 
the  preceding  year  compiled  from  reports 
of  137  newspapers  when  the  percentages  of 
loss  were  respectivel.v  .0015  and  .0009. 
STANDARD  CONDITIONS  GOVERNING 
ADVERTISING  CONTRACTS  AND  ORDERS 
It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  438  or  83  "c 
of  the  advertising  agencies  on  our  recog¬ 
nized  list  now  operate  under  the  Standard 
Conditions  adopted  by  various  publishers' 
organizations  and  the  Ameriean  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  in  1920  and  re¬ 
vised  in  19.33.  We  have  assurances  from 
many  of  the  remaining  17';i>  that  they  will 
operate  under  the  Standard  Conditions  in 
the  near  future.  In  addition  to  the  8.3*%  of 
the  recognized  agencies,  many  others,  not 
recognized,  now  operate  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  These  Standard  Conditions  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  the  .advertising  field  that 
standard  insurance  polices  serve  in  their 
field. 

Prior  to  19.36  only  110  recognized  agencies 
used  the  Standard  Conditions  hut  since  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution  by  the 
1936  Convention,  the  number  has  increased 
fourfold  and  we  are  confident  that  shortly 
we  may  able  to  report  a  further  increase; 

RESOLVED.  That  use  of  the  Standard 
Form  of  Contract  and  the  Standard  Condi¬ 
tions  shall  be  a  requirement  for  recognition 
as  an  advertising  agency. 

CONTINXED  DECREASE  OF  CIBCDL.A- 
TION  Gl'AR.ANTEES 

The  noteworth.v  re<liiction  in  the  numl)er 
of  newspapers  accepting  contracts  guaran¬ 
teeing  circulation  gives  promise  that  this  ob- 
jectional  practice  of  “heads  the.v  win.  tails 
you  lose”  will  soon  he  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  unwholesome  condition  was  growing 
rapidly  until  19.3.3  when  your  Convention  by 
resolution  recommended  that  members  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  orders  or  contracts  containing 
such  a  guarantee,  even  for  a  percentage  of 
current  circulation. 

This  decrease  is  shown  clearly  by  replies 
received  from  meniliers  as  follows; 

Number  of  repliesl9:i8  19.3.3 

received  .  .386  347 

Number  giving  one 
or  more  guaran¬ 
tees  .  77  (Ifir^.)  225  r65%) 

Number  giving  no 

guarantees  ....  .309  (81  r^,)  132  (.35%) 

SCMMARY  OF  RECOtiMTION,  RATINGS. 

ETC. 

Applications  for  Recognition  Rer-eived .  .  41 

Applications  Carried  Over  from  19.36.  .  .  21 

Agencies  Granted  Recognition .  28 

Applications  Withdrawn  .  19 

Recognition  Cancelled  .  1.3 

Recognition  Transferred  .  17 

Ratings  Increased  .  107 

Ratings  Decreased  .  24 

Ratings  Removed  and  Status  146  Sub¬ 
stituted  .  10 

Agency  Guarant<*es  ObtaiiKsI .  4 

Subordination  Agreements  .  10 

Applications  Pending  .  15 

As  of  December  .31.  19.37.  the  list  of  re<'- 

ognized  agents  contained  five  hundred  and 

nineteen  (619)  names. 

4ANI  ARV  1.  19.38  TO  DATE 

Applications  for  Rec«»gnition  RrHei\asl .  .  13 

Applications  Carried  Over  from  19.37..  13 

Agencies  Granted  Rc<'ognitinn .  18 

Applications  Tableii  .  .3 

Applications  Refused  .  .3 

Applications  Withdrawn  .  2 

Reoognition  Cancelled  .  6 

Recognition  Transferred  .  11 

Ratings  Im-reased  .  80 


Ratings  Decreased  .  42 

Ratings  Removed  and  Status  146  Sub¬ 
stituted  .  p 

Agency  Guarantees  Obtained .  2 

Subordination  Agreements  .  .1 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  S.  Baker  Carl  W.  Jones 

H.  G.  Brewer  J.  J.  Levins 

Don  U.  Bridge  W.  A.  Lighttxxly 

V.  Irwin  Maier 
John  Mench 


Norman  Chandler  V.  Irwin  Maier 

C.  W.  Cosgrove  John  Mench 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.  Herbert  Porter 

Edwin  S.  Friendly  Wm.  F.  Schmick 

Victor  H.  Hanson  Joseph  W.  Simpson 

Douglas  B  Houser  Albert  Swinsky,  Jr. 


Frank  E.  Tripp 


Cartoon  Development 
Traced  in  Display 

The  New  York  Public  Library, 
Fifth  avenue  at  42nd  street,  is  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  group  of  political  cartoons 
from  newspapers  and  magazines  which 
endeavors  to  trace  the  development 
of  cartooning  over  the  last  50  years. 
The  display  will  be  open  through 
May. 

Among  the  artists  represented  are 
Valerian  Gribayedoff,  Walt  H.  Mc- 
Dougall,  Tom  Nast,  Joseph  Keppler, 
Sr.  and  Jr.,  W.  A.  Rogers,  C.  G.  Bush, 
Syd  B.  Giifhn,  Leon  Barritt,  C.  J.  Tay¬ 
lor,  C.  Sarka,  Nelson  Harding,  J.  T. 
McCutcheon,  W.  H.  Walker,  C.  A. 
Briggs,  J.  Cassel,  W.  C.  Morris,  Roy 
Morrow,  Boardman  Robinson,  Dan  R. 
Fitzpatrick,  C.  H.  Sykes,  H.  T.  Web¬ 
ster,  Clive  Weed,  J.  N.  Darling,  Fon¬ 
taine  Fox,  Rollin  Kirby,  Denys  Wort- 
man,  W.  Sharp  and  Art  Young. 

The  library  has  for  some  years  been 
acquiring  drawings  made  by  Amer¬ 
ican  artists  for  the  daily  and  weekly 
press.  The  present  selection,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  work  done  for 
daily  newspapers,  makes  no  pretense 
to  completeness.  What  is  aimed  at  is 
a  good  view  of  the  development  of 
newspaper  cartooning,  mainly  in  the 
political  held,  since  its  beginning  in 
the  early  eighteen-eighties. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  use  of  the  pen, 
once  universal  in  newspaper  work, 
has  to  some  extant  given  way  to  the 
employment  of  the  crayon.  The  lat¬ 
ter  has  a  peculiar  appeal  of  richness 
of  line. 

INDIANA  MEETING 

“Ineffectiveness”  of  the  social  se¬ 
curity  laws  was  condemned  in  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  the  60th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Indiana  Republican 
Eklitorial  Association  in  Indianapolis. 
Foster  Riddick,  Columbia  City  Com¬ 
mercial-Mail,  was  named  president, 
succeeding  Walter  H.  Crim,  Salem 
Republican-Leader.  The  association 
cup  for  best  three  issues  of  a  news¬ 
paper  went  to  the  Gas  City  Journal, 
published  by  C.  E.  VanValer. 


SYNDICATES 

Urges  New  Style 
in  Comics 
to  Save  Space 

M.  E.  Suggests  Caption  Be 
Built  Into  Strip  .  .  .  New 
Science  Service  Trustees 

With  newspaper  space  economy  a 
paramount  problem  among  both  large 
and  small  dailies,  W.  R.  Towns, 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  managing 
editor,  points  out  that  an  increasing 
number  of  papers  have  centered  at¬ 
tention  on  the  page  carrying  comic 
strips  and  panels.  He  reports  that 
opinion  among  middle-western  pub¬ 
lishers  is  that  the  caption  line,  printed 
above  each  strip  or  panel  could  be 
built  into  the  strip  itself. 

“This  would  allow  all  of  the  strips 
to  set  flush  with  each  other,  and  would 
make  room  for  another  strip  in  most 
instances,”  he  said.  “Many  papers  have 
already  set  the  caption  lines  vertical 
along  the  left  hand  of  the  strip,  but 
this  makes  for  very  hard  reading, 
and  at  the  best  accomplishes  only  a 
part  of  the  purposes.” 

Mr.  Towns  has  written  a  number 
of  newspaper  syndicates,  asking  for 
their  reactions  on  either  drawing  in  or 
printing  along  the  top  of  each  strip 
the  caption  line.  In  making  this 
recommendation  to  syndicates,  he  ex¬ 
plains  that  “it  is  a  step  in  keeping 
with  the  trend  of  the  times.” 

Trouble  Abroad 

RIVALRY  between  two  Irish  news¬ 
papers  in  Dublin  has  brought  a 
copyright  infringement  suit  involving 
publication  of  signed  articles  by  Jack 
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Dempsey  and  syndicated  by  the 
Ledger  Syndicate,  Philadelphia,  and 
an  interview  given  by  Dempsey  to 
another  agency  which  was  allegedly 
changed  to  a  by-lined  story  by  an 
Irish  paper. 

The  Irish  Independent  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  Jack  Dempsey’s  articles  on 
the  Farr-Louis  fight  from  the  Ledger 
Syndicate  through  its  London  repre¬ 
sentative,  Literary  Features.  The  In¬ 
dependent  is  suing  the  Irish  Press  for 
alleged  copyright  infringement  on 
these  articles  and  “passing-off.”  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  Irish  courts  that  the 
Press  cabled  King  Features  Syndicah 
in  New  York  and  obtained  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Dempsey  after  the  fight. 
George  Kearney  of  the  Ledger  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  explained  his  contract  with 
Dempsey  could  not  prevent  inter¬ 
views.  However,  the  plaintiff  alleges 
the  Irish  Press  changed  the  interview 
with  permission  of  King  into  a  by- 
lined  story  by  Dempsey  which  ran  die 
same  time  as  theirs  from  the  syndi¬ 
cate.  It  is  reported  the  Press  adver¬ 
tised  the  story  as  “by  Jack  Dempsey, 
world  Copyright  reserved.” 

After  a  preliminary  trial  in  Dublin 
both  sides  sent  lawyers  to  this  country 
and  despositions  were  taken  in  the 
office  of  the  Irish  Free  State  Consulate 
in  New  York.  Judgment  has  since 
been  reserved  on  the  case  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  Dublin. 

New  Trustees 

THREE  new  trustees  of  Science  Serv¬ 
ice  were  elected  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  Science  Service,  April  28. 

O.  W.  Riegel,  director  of  the  Lee 
School  of  Journalism,  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  and 
J.  Edwin  Murphy,  managing  editor, 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  have  been 
elected  to  represent  journalism. 

Dr.  Robert  Andrews  Millikan.  No- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


CRAIGISMS 

Advocating  a  Stitch  in  Time 
- by  ALDEN  CRAIG - 


"That's  a  lot  of  nonsense!  .  .  .  Bob 
taking  care  of  his  mother  anil  telling 
how  hard  she  is  to  handle. 

“I  am  inclined  to  believe  you  will 
lose  much  of  your  respect  for  Bob 


family.  The  daughter-in-law  told  her 
four,  including  the  grandmother,  but 
they  didn’t  expect  the  grandmother 
to  live  much  longer. 

"Before  the  grandmother  trans- 


when  you  learn  the  truth  of  the  situ-  ferred  her  wealth,  the  son  and 
ation.  When  Bob  told  you  this,  he  had  daughter-in-law  were  most  consider- 
no  i(lea  that  you  would  be  relating  ate  of  her.  Nowadays  they  hardly 
this  incident  to  one  of  the  few  people  pay  any  attention  to  her. 


that  know  about  it. 


"Of  course,  in  this  instance  it  was 


“In  ^e  first  place.  Bob  never  con-  very  foolish  for  the  grandmother  to 


tributed  a  cent  to  the  support  of  his 
mother.  In  the  second  place,  she  is 


be  so  considerate  of  her  son’s  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes.  On  that  score  the  grand- 


not  hard  to  handle.  In  fact,  she  is  as  mother  is  at  fault. 


sensible  and  sweet  a  woman  as  you 
could  hope  to  know.  She  keeps  to  her- 


“The  son  and  daughter-in-law  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  very  mer- 


self  and  is  not  shown  the  considers-  cenary  and  insincere,  and  friends 


tion  rightfully  hers. 


have  noticed  that  they  don’t  seem  as 


‘Tt  may  interest  you  to  know  that  congenial  as  they  used  to  be,  and 


Bob  got  that  dear  old  lady  to  trans¬ 
fer  all  of  her  wealth  to  him  on  the 


much  of  this  is  attributed  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  Bob  and  his  wife  are  suffer- 


pretence  that  he  could  save  heavy  in-  ing  from  a  guilty  conscience,  which 
heritance  taxes.  She  has  liv^  longer  always  changes  one’s  outward  de- 
than  she  anticipated.  I  might  say,  meanor  as  well, 
longer  than  her  son  and  daughter-in-  “It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me,  how- 
law  had  hoped.  She  is  going  strong,  ever,  to  realize  that  when  Bob 
and,  i^rsonally,  I  hope  that  she  out-  schemed  to  get  this  money,  he  had  a 
lives  h«  son  ancl  daughter-in-law,  get-rich-quick  scheme  in  mind.  The 


get-rich-quick  scheme  in  mind.  The 
ly  because  their  attitude  is  cruel,  scheme  went  haywire  and  the  money 
hey  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  with  it.  If  Bob  has  any  conscience  it 
fiCTf  And  she  occupies  the  third  floor  is  going  to  bother  him  for  the  rest  of 
of  their  home  in  an  isolated  manner,  his  days,  because  he  knows  as  well  as 
Neither  Bob  nor  his  wife  have  been  we  do  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  deed  that 
as  considerate  of  the  old  lady  since  may  be  within  the  law,  but  very  bad 
*"f<c?''*"**®*^*^**^  wealth.  insofar  as  intent  and  purpose  is  con- 

Some  years  ago  the  daughter-in-  demed.  He  has  jump^  over  many 


as  considerate  of  the  old  lady  since  may  be  within  the  law,  but  very  bail 
wealth.  insofar  as  intent  and  purpose  is  con- 

Some  years  ago  the  daughter-in-  demed.  He  has  jump^  over  many 

law  hired  a  servant.  This  servant  in-  considerations  that  most  assuredly 
quired  as  to  how  many  were  in  the  will  mar  his  happiness  of  the  future.” 

All  rifhtt  reserved  bjr  The  Inspirational  Syndicate 


in  the  Funnies 


IYIr.  ELZEY  ROBERTS,  the  inquiring  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  learned  something  about  the 
"unfunnies"  in  his  funny  pages.  He  discovered  that 
a  great  many  of  his  readers  felt  as  he  did  about 
some  of  the  strips  he  published.  They  agreed  with 
him  that  they  were  pretty  terrible  even  though  there 
was  proof  enough  that  some  folks  liked  them. 

No  newspaper  ever  lost  dignity  or  heard  a  word 
of  complaint  from  a  reader  because  of  a  good  comic. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  comics  are  calculated 

only  to  amuse  and  bring  laughter.  Mr.  &  Mrs. - 

may  be  a  sermon  in  family  tolerance;  Peter  Rabbit 
may  be  the  first  reader  for  the  little  one;  The  Timid 
Soul  may  tell  you  not  to  be  that  way;  Skeets  may  try 
to  let  you  understand  a  boy's  thoughts;  Betty  may  be 
a  fashion  plate;  Clarence  may  make  you  lough  at 
yourself;  Pa’s  Son-In-Law  may  prove  that  the  worm 
will  turn;  Peter  Piltdown  may  be  just  nonsense  and 
Terry  may  be  just  a  dog  doing  his  stuff. 

But  nobody  ever  found  an  unpleasant  turn  in  one 
of  them.  They  are  funnies  and  are  fit  for  any  home. 


00  Do* 


Mr.  and  Mrs. —  and  The  Timid  Soul  are  offered  in  both 
full  pages  and  half  pages.  Peter  Piltdown  and  Terry 
ore  half  pages  only.  Peter  Rabbit,  Clarence,  Betty, 
Pa's  Son-In-Law,  and  Skeets  are  in  full  page  only. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyiad  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  canters 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  63.  “Graduation  Campaign" 


IT  IS  NONE  TOO  EARLY  to  think 

about  the  many  thousands  of  lines 
of  graduation  copy  that  can  be  sold 
to  dozens  of  different  tyi)es  of  pros¬ 
pects  in  every  city. 

Each  year  during  June  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  finish  their 
grade  school  work,  high  school  and 
college  courses.  Doting  parents,  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  during  that  month 
seek  inexpensive  and  worthwhile 
presents  for  these  graduates. 

During  the  past  two  years,  several 
experiments  have  been  conducted  by 
local  advertisers  and  a  brief  review 
of  one  of  these  tests  follows. 

Diploma  Framing 

NOT  ALL  NEWSPAPERS  print  the 

names  of  the  graduates  but  many  do. 
Even  though  all  of  the  graduates’ 
names  are  not  printed,  each  gradua¬ 
tion  group  is  mentioned  at  some  time 
or  other,  the  graduation  exercises  re¬ 
ported  with  excerpts  of  the  principal 
speaker’s  talk,  and  careful  research 
has  proven  that  this  news  has  a  very 
wide  audience  during  the  graduation 
period. 

The  advertiser  in  question  asked  for 
suggestions  as  to  how  he  could  obtain 
most  of  the  framing  business  for  the 
diplomas  that  were  awarded.  A  little 
campaign  was  laid  out — 60  lines  single 
column,  five  days  a  week.  It  is  not 
wise  to  wait  until  the  actual  gradua¬ 
tion  time  to  run  this  advertising.  It 
should  be  started  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  continued  right  up  until  the 
middle  of  July. 

Copy  Theme 

THE  COPY  THEMES  were  very  sim¬ 
ple.  Practically  all  of  the  ads  had 
a  little  headline,  “Congratulations  to 
So  &  So  College  graduates,’’  “con¬ 
gratulations  to  blank  high  school 
graduates.”  Then  followed  a  brief 
statement  about  the  fine  work  that 
this  concern  had  done  for  years  and 
a  special  price  was  offered  to  those 
who  brought  in  their  diplomas,  prior 
to  July  1. 

Last  June  we  saw  in  this  adver¬ 
tiser’s  workroom  a  pile  of  diplomas 
over  two  feet  high  and  the  profits 
from  this  campaign  exceeded  any  sale 
of  any  previous  two-month  period  of 
his  business. 

Parents  and  friends  were  urged  to 
buy  these  frames;  a  wide  range  of 
prices  was  offered,  in  addition  to  the 
special  price  so  that  those  who  wanted 
more  expensive  frames  could  obtain 
them. 

Gilts  from  lewelry  Stores 

PRACTICALLY  every  jewelry  store 

has  hundreds  of  items  that  make 
ideal  gifts  for  grade  school,  high 
school  and  college  graduates — foun¬ 
tain  pens,  wrist  watches,  pins,  silver¬ 
ware,  clocks,  traveling  kits,  etc.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  that  advertising 
prepared  for  this  type  of  store  may  be 
anywhere  from  100  to  300  lines  and 
the  more  items  included  in  the  ad  with 
brief  descriptions,  the  greater  the 
s^es.  Headlines  should  be  simple  and 
right  to  the  point  such  as:  “inexpen¬ 
sive  life-time  gifts  for  grade  school 
graduates,”  “high  school  graduates 
will  treasiure  these  life-time  gifts,” 


“college  graduates  will  never  forget  j 
life-time  gifts  like  these.”  I 

Other  Types  of  Stores 

MANY  OTHER  types  of  stores  might 

be  solicited  for  gift  advertising — 
clothing  stores,  sporting  goods  stores, 
women’s  dress  shops,  automobile 
dealers,  book  stores  and  furniture 
stores. 

The  most  important  thing  in  the 
sale  of  this  type  of  copy  is  to  impress 
upon  the  prospect  the  fact  that  ^ou- 
sands  of  people  can  be  encouraged  to 
select  a  gift  for  some  youngster  if  the 
matter  is  brought  to  their  attention. 
The  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  rim 
frequent  ads,  large  or  small,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  rewarding  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  work  that  they  have  done 
in  grade  school,  high  school,  or  col¬ 
lege. 

Not  infrequently,  stores  that  have 
been  in-and-out  advertisers,  become 
regular  advertisers  because  of  the  re¬ 
sults  they  have  obtained  from  the 
two  months  intensive  campaign  de¬ 
voted  to  gifts. 

The  time  to  start  selling  this  busi- 


ANA  to  Discuss  Deals, 
Displays,  Screen  Ads 

Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.,  this  week  announced  the  program  | 
for  its  closed  sessions,  to  be  held  at  | 
Westchester  Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  | 
May  4,  5  and  6. 

'The  first  half-day  session  will  be  i 
devoted  to  new  production  methods ' 
and  the  control  of  production  costs. 
The  session  will  be  presided  over  by  j 
A.  E.  Tatham,  advertising  manager, 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  and  P.  A.  i 
Saunders,  advertising  manager.  The 
Centaur  Company,  New  York. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  meeting ; 
will  deal  entirely  with  motion  pictures  i 
and  slide  advertising.  The  presiding  j 
officer  will  be  H.  M.  Shackelford,  vice-  I 
president,  Johns-Manville  Corpora-  j 
tion.  New  York.  Wednesday  evening  j 
selected  films  will  be  shown. 

Thursday  morning  will  be  devoted  i 
to  display,  particularly  window  dis-  | 
play.  H.  W.  Roden,  president,  Harold ; 
H.  Clapp,  Inc.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., ; 
will  preside. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  will  | 
be  devoted  to  deals,  premiums,  and  I 
contests.  Kenneth  Laird,  vice-presi- ! 
dent,  Weco  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  will ! 
preside. 

The  last  session,  Friday  morning,  | 
will  be  devoted  to  general  topics  and  i 
routine  business  of  the  association, 
with  Harold  B.  Thomas,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Centaur  Company,  New  York, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
A.N.A.,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  will 
close  with  a  golf  tournament,  in  charge 
of  Paul  S.  Ellison,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Hygrade  Sylvania  Corporation. 
New  York. 

A  separate  session  Thursday  will 
be  devoted  to  problems  peculiar  to  the 
industrial  advertiser.  J.  F.  Apsey,  Jr., 
advertising  manager.  Black  &  Decker 
Mfg.  Co.,  Towson,  Md.,  heads  this  | 
session. 

Entertainment  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  is  in  charge  of  Robert  B.  Brown, 
Bristol-Myers  Company,  New  York. 


NEW! 


FOR  SYNCHRONIZED  FLASH  SHOTS 

TWO  NEW  G-E  Mazda 
PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


W  New  longer  flash  . . .  new 
smaller  bulb  size  . . .  offer 
new  help  for  newspaper  and 
candid  camera  work 

G-E  Mazda  Photoflash 
lamp  No.  7 

Slightly  longer  than  a  pack  of 
cigarettes,  this  new  G-E  MAZDA 
Photo/?tfiA  lamp  gives  as  much 
total  light  as  the  No.  10  lamp. 
Designed  for  the  news  photog¬ 
rapher  with  fast  lens  and  fast 
film,  its  small  size  and  long  Hash 
will  also  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  candid  camera  user.  Unlike 
other  G-E  MAZDA  Photo^asA 
lamps,  it  is  filled  with  fine  alumi¬ 
num  wire,with  only  a  small  piece 
of  aluminum  foil.  Made  with 
a  new  quick -breaking  filament, 
this  new  lamp  conserves  the  life 
of  the  battery  with  which  it  is 
flashed  and  makes  for  more  uni¬ 


form  synchronizer  operation.  It 
can  be  used  with  the  average  syn¬ 
chronizer  adjustment  for  the  G-E 
MAZDA  Photo^ash  lamp  No.  20. 

G-E  Mazda  Photoflash 
lamp  No.  IS 

This  new  lamp  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  G-E  MAZDA 
Photo/lash  lamp  No.  10,  but  it 
differs  radically  in  performance. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
aluminum  foil  has  been  specially 
treated,  which  lengthens  the 
flash,  and  increases  the  accuracy 
of  its  timing  as  well  as  its  total 
light  output.  This  lamp,  too, 
has  the  new  battery-saving  fila¬ 
ment,  and  operates  satisfactorily 
with  the  average  synchronizer 
adjustment  for  the  No.  20 
lamp.  You  can  tell  this  new 
No.  15  by  the  green  separator 
disc  in  the  neck  of  the  lamp. 


Through  these  two  new  lamps,  which  supplement  the  three 
sizes  already  available,  General  Electric  continues  its  policy 
of  constantly  providing  photographic  lamps  better  suited  to 
your  needs.  It  pays  to  look  for  the  G-E  mark  when  you  buy. 
General  Electric  Company,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
MAZDA  PHOTO  LAMPS 
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Publisher 


Puts  It  Another  Way: 

END  PAY-ROLL  PADDING 


Last  week  we  quoted  a  mechanical  man's  ideas 
about  production  costs.  Here  is  an  expression  on  the 
same  subject  from  an  important  publisher.  He  says: 

"I  have  been  studying  my  operating  figures  lately 
—especially  my  pay-roll,  which  is  of  considerable 
size  in  our  business.  Do  you  know  what  I  found?  I 
discovered  that  I  had  been  padding  my  own  pay¬ 
roll— and  didn't  realize  it. 

"You  see,  it  was  this  way.  I  found  it  in  my  machin¬ 
ery  account.  You  will  be  interested  in  one  item.  Some 
of  our  Linotypes  had  been  working  for  too  many 


years  and  were  superannuated.  They  had  done  a 
faithful  job  over  the  years  and  still  were  being  used 
daily— but  without  the  effectiveness  of  the  newer 
models  that  your  company  has  been  developing. 

"Now,  I  have  a  peculiar  point  of  view  about  ma¬ 
chines.  I  have  always  considered  them  as  part  of 
the  pay-roll.  I  can't  figure  it  differently.  I'm  padding 
my  own  pay-roll— there  are  no  two  ways  about  it" 

However  they  say  it,  both  agree  on  the  solution  to 
this  important  problem.  It's  to  replace  superannu¬ 
ated  machines  with  modern  Blue  Streak  Linotypes. 


Those  attending  the  ANPA  convention  ate  cordially  invited  to  visit  either  the  New  York  Linotype 
Agency  at  SOO  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Executive  Offices  and  Factory  at  29  Ryetson  Street.  Brooklyn. 


ER 
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With  this  Linotyi>e.  continuous  or  mixed 
composition  can  be  carried  on  from  iour 
different  magazines,  a  pair  of  mains  and 
a  pair  of  auxiliaries.  Carries  up  to  eight 
magazines,  all  operated  from  a  single  key¬ 
board.  Saves  time  by  eliminating  many  dis¬ 
tributor  waits.  Operator  can  compose  from 
one  magazine  and  distribute  to  another  at 
some  time.  Has  the  Blue  Streak  Featmes. 


MIXER 

MODEL 


A-P-L  and  Linotype  Memphis  Extra  Bold  and  Bold. 
Erbar  Bold  Condensed  with  Unique  Caps 
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Mass  Picketing 
Keeps  Duluth 
Papers  Closed 

Two  Struck  Dailies  Try 
To  Resume  Publication 
.  .  .  120  Bar  Employes 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito«  &  Publisher) 

Duluth,  Minn.,  April  27 — Mass  pick¬ 
eting  by  approximately  120  persons, 
most  of  them  not  employes,  barred 
the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune 
from  publishing  today. 

J.  H.  Jordan,  publisher,  notified  the 
striking  Lake  Superior  Newspaper 
Guild,  CIO  affiliate,  on  Tuesday  that 
he  intended  to  resume  publication  to¬ 
day.  The  papers  have  not  published 
since  April  8.  A  strike  was  called  sud¬ 
denly  by  the  guild  on  April  3  after 
Publisher  Jordan  refused  to  grant  a 
closed  or  “guild”  shop  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  entire  contract.  The 
guild  insisted  that  the  guild  shop  be 
granted  before  any  other  phases  of 
the  agreement  be  considered. 

Employes  were  notified  Tuesday  to 
come  back  to  work.  A  few  were  able 
to  get  through  the  mass  picket  line. 
Police  were  on  duty,  but  as  threats 
of  violence  appeared  Publisher  Jor¬ 
dan  agreed  with  the  guild  to  abandon 
temporarily  his  plans  for  publication 
today. 

Printers  Ordered  to  Return 

Decision  to  resume  was  made  Mon¬ 
day  after  the  printers  were  ordered 
to  return  to  work  by  ITU  head¬ 
quarters. 

In  a  published  statement  April  20, 
Mr.  Jordan  cited  the  acceptance  of  a 
contract  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Northern  California  with  five  news¬ 
papers  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
containing  no  provision  for  a  guild 


W.  R.  HEARS!  IS  75 

Los  Angeles,  April  25 — William  R. 
Hearst’s  75th  anniversary  Friday  will 
be  celebrated  Saturday  night  with  an 
elaborate  costume  party  at  his  Santa 
Monica  beach  home.  The  party  will 
be  devoted  to  the  American  scene, 
guests  being  permitted  a  latitude  in 
their  selection  of  costumes  from  his¬ 
torical  figures  to  Ziegfeld  Follies  girls. 
The  publisher’s  sons,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  David  Apperson  Hearst,  who  is 
abroad  on  his  wedding  trip,  and  John 
R.  Hearst,  who  was  unable  to  leave 
New  York,  will  be  present. 

■ 

"Typographical 

Smity"  Urged  _ 

By  Ayer  Winner 

Newark  News  Editor  Soys 
Screaming  Heads  Menace 
Freedom  of  the  Press 

“The  distorted  use  or  sensational 
use  of  type  faces  has  been  one  of  the 
most  inexcusable  abuses  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  Arthur  J.  Sinnott, 
editor,  Newark  Evening  News,  de¬ 
clared  April  26  at  a  luncheon  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  which  his  paper  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Cup 
for  typographical  excellence. 

Mr.  Sinnott  told  the  newspaper  and 
advertising  executives  at  the  presen¬ 
tation  held  in  the  Ayer  Building  that 
“overemphasis  in  type  presentation 
can  sometimes  do  as  much  harm  as 
distortion  of  text.”  He  lauded  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  for  its  part  in  the 
development  of  “typographical  sanity” 
and  appealed  for  conservatism  in  the 
size  of  newspaper  headlines  as  a 
means  of  preserving  press  freedom. 
Momentary  Box  Office  Appeal 

“The  newspaper  which  constantly 


Hearst  Names  New 
Milwaukee  and 
Albany  Chiefs 

Archibald  in  Charge  of 
Albany  Papers  .  .  .  Fris 
Shifted  to  Milwaukee 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  27 — Fred  I. 
Archibald  of  the  Hearst  general  man¬ 
agement  staff  for  the  last  seven  months 
today  took  over  direction  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  with  the 
transfer  of  Henry  H.  Fris  to  the  Mtl- 
waukee  News  and  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Fris,  who  has  been  with  the 
Hearst  organization  10  years,  will  be 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  papers. 
He  has  been  publisher  of  the  Times- 
Union  since  1929  and  president  for  the 
last  two  years.  Before  coming  to  Al¬ 
bany  he  was  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

Mr.  Archibald  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  American  for 
several  years.  He  is  a  graduate  civil 
engineer  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
but  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for 
24  years.  At  one  time  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Omaha  Bee-News  after 
having  been  business  manager  of  the 
Lincoln  Star  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

COMMENDS  DAILY 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
has  been  commended  by  the  Little 
Rock  Life  Underwriters  Assn.,  for  its 
refusal  to  accept  advertising  from  life 
insurance  companies  not  duly  author¬ 
ized  to  do  business  in  the  state.  The 
newspaper  has  consistently  refused  to 
run  advertisements  for  out-of-town 
companies  who  couldn’t  establish  their 
reliability. 


W.  A.  White  Warns 
of  False  Security 

William  Allen  White,  editor,  Em¬ 
poria  (Kan.)  Gazette,  and  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  speaking  before  the 
Economic  Club  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York,  April  26,  said  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  democracy  in  the  U.  S.  rested 
in  the  secimity  of  the  middle  class. 

Discussing  the  topic,  “Can  It  Happen 
Here?”  Mr.  White  declared  that  “eco¬ 
nomic  security,  which  is  the  ideal  of 
American  life,  is  being  used  as  a 
tempting  bait  to  herd  the  voters  into 
the  support  of  a  political  machine. 
But  don’t  think  that  the  Democrats, 
who  are  now  in  power,  are  any  worse 
than  the  Republicans,  who  are  out, 
would  be  in  their  place.” 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the 
AP  until  his  retirement  this  week  was 
a  guest  of  honor. 

News  of  the 
Syndicates 

continued  from  page  68 

belist  in  Physics,  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  council  of  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  was  re-elected  to 
represent  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  Science  Service  Board, 
and  Dr.  Henry  B.  Ward  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  succeeds  himself  as 
a  representative  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Watkins  Moves  Offices 

JOHN  ELFRED  WATKINS,  president 

of  the  Watkins  Syndicate,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  has  announced  the  re¬ 
moval  of  his  executive  offices  to  2214- 
24  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


or  closed  shop  in  any  department. 

“Yesterday  afternoon  (April  19)  the 
guild  requested  a  further  conference, 
which  I  attended,”  Mr.  Jordan  ex¬ 
plained  to  his  readers.  “My  proposi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  contract  along  the 
same  lines  as  that  accepted  in  San 
Francisco  was  summarily  rejected.” 

Various  propositions  for  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  guild  shop  demand  as 
applied  to  the  editorial  and  news  de¬ 
partments  were  sent  later  to  Mr. 
Jordan  as  tentative  propositions  for 
his  consideration,  “without  any  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  would  be  accepted  by 
the  guild,”  Mr.  Jordan  declared.  All 
of  these  propositions,  he  said,  re¬ 
tained  in  substantial  measure  pro¬ 
visions  which  would  make  guild 
membership  a  condition  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Jordan  then  sent  to  the 
guild  a  statement,  which  follows  in 
part: 

“The  principle  for  which  these 
newspapers  are  contending  demands 
that  editorial  and  news  department 
employes  be  selected  and  retained 
wholly  without  their  adherence  to  any 
organization.  I  agree  with  the  com¬ 
ment  made  at  the  meeting  that  any 
deviation  from  this  rule  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  abandonment  of  the  principle 
involved.  This  we  will  not  do.” 

Knoxville  Paper  Appeals 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  22 — The 
intermediate  report  filed  by  Examiner 
Albert  L.  Lohn  last  week  which 
recommended  that  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  reinstate  three  former 
employes  and  one  person  who  never 
worked  for  the  paper,  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  Washington  pending  hear¬ 
ing  in  May  of  an  appeal  by  the  daily, 
which  filed  exceptions.  'Hie  Journal 
was  charged  with  violation  of  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act. 


plays  news  in  screaming  type  may 
for  the  moment  have  the  box  office 
appeal,”  Mr.  Sinnott  said.  “But  for 
the  long  pull,  and  as  our  democracy 
is  educated  in  news  values,  the  news¬ 
papers  that  practice  moderation,  that 
refrain  from  the  shock  appeal  in  type 
faces,  will  prevail.  They  must  prevail 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  processes  of  democracy.” 

The  Ayer  Cup  was  presented  to 
Eldward  W.  Scudder,  publisher  of  the 
Newark  News  by  H.  A.  Batten,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency. 

Certificates  of  honorable  mention 
were  presented  to  Washington  Post, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  New  York 
Times,  in  the  highest  circulation  cate¬ 
gory;  to  these  papers  having  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  from  10,000  to  50,000,  Rut¬ 
land  (Vt.)  Herald,  Hartford  Courant 
and  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News, 
and  with  less  than  10,000  circulation, 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News,  Amsterdam 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder  and  the 
Goshen  (Ind.)  News-Democrat. 

KELLOGG  CAMPAIGNS 

Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  has  appointed  Hays  MacFar- 
land  Company,  Chicago  agency,  to 
handle  advertising  on  Wheat  Krispies, 
Hominy  Grits,  Kellogg’s  new  dog 
food,  Vita-Cubs,  and  the  feed  division. 
Newspapers  and  radio  will  be  used  on 
Wheat  Krispies,  with  newspapers  the 
principal  medium  for  the  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  Starting  May  2,  Kellogg  will 
begin  sponsorship  of  Don  Winslow  of 
the  Navy,  NBC  juvenile  program,  on 
a  special  five-station  hook-up.  Sta¬ 
tions  WMAQ,  WLW,  WTAM,  WOW, 
and  WDAF  will  be  used. 

NEW  U.  P.  COAST  OFFICE 

Headquarters  of  the  United  Press 
Pacific  Coast  radio  service  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Los  Angeles  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  April  25. 


Over  19  Million  Readers  Daily 
from  Coast  to  Coast 

Bert"  Collyer 

Dean  of  American  Handicappers 
formerly  with  Chicago  American 

HIS  DAILY  CHATTER 
AND  SELECTIONS  ARE 
SYNDICATED 

Racc-FanB  are  faithful  to  their  favoritea  whether 
they  race  in  New  Enxland,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Florida,  or  Cuba.  Coll- 
yer’s  Turf  Feature  covers  all  tracks,  twefva  months 
in  tbt  year.  It  gives  your  paper  what  its  sport-page 
readers  want  and  can  obtain  in  no  other  way. 

THE  LEADING  AND 
FASTEST  TURF  FEATURE 
ON  THE  WIRE  TODAY 


Featured  Daily  in 
e  New  York  News 
e  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer 

e  Providence  Journal 
e  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express 

e  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator 

e  Detroit  Free  Press 
e. Cleveland  News 
e  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal 

e  St.  I.ouls  Post 
Dispatch 

#  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
e  Times-Picavune 

New  Orleans 
e  Chicago  Times 
e  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer 

a  Eos  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer 

•  Miami  Herald 


Backed  by  an  organizaiton  with  expenses  in  excess 
of  $10,000  a  month— SYNDICATION  of  Bert  B. 
Collyer’s  newsy,  colorful,  and  informing  service,  re¬ 
leased  via  direct  wire  from  coast  to  coast  daily,  is 
made  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  any  progressive 
newspaper, 

FOR  EXCLUSIVE  ^^RIGHTS** 
YOUR  CITY— WRITE  OR 
WIRE,  TODAY 

Sports  Editors  and  Circulation  Managers  are  urged 
to  inwistigate  the  sure-fire  Circulation  BUILD-UP 
this  exclusive  Sports-Page  Feature  provides.  Full 
particulars  promptly  on  request.  No  obligation.  Wlrs. 
Simply  address: 

COLLYER'S 
NEWS  BUREAU 

300  W.  Adanm  Street 
CHICAGO 


NII.KS  &  NELSON,  INC.,  EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS 

7S  \V't*sl  Slri-el.  New  ^Ork  •  400  West  Matlison  Street,  (^hica^tt.  III- 


Rolleirs 


This  new  and  modem  addition  to  their  present  Goodrich  Printers’  Rollers  were  specified  100%  for 

plant  was  recently  completed  by  the  Allentown  this  new  Hoe  A  rch  Type  Double-Sextuple  press  of  the 

Morning  Call  and  Chronicle  &  News.  Allentown  Morning  Call  and  Chronicle  &  News. 


nilentouin  Call  and  Chronicle  &  news  Nssures  i 
Better  Printing  with  Coodrich  Boilers  100%  | 

CLEARER  printing  that  helps  sell  papers  trouble-free  experience  with  Goodrich  Rollers  because  they  eliminate  emergency 
and  advertising,  faster  production  that  Rollers  in  their  original  plant.  shut-downs  for  wash-up  and  resetting.  I 

gets  editions  on  the  street  quickly,  less  Goodrich  Rollers  give  you  clear,  clean  Hundreds  of  progressive  newspapers  use 

trouble  for  pressmen— all  these  advantages  impressions  because  their  smooth,  uniform  Goodrich  Rollers  to  improve  appearance, 
will  be  enjoyed  by  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  surface— unaffected  by  temperature  changes,  cut  costs.  Visit  a  few  nearby  plants  where  i 
Morning  Call  and  Chronicle  &  News  be-  keeps  clean,  shedding  paper  dust,  ink  grit,  these  better  rollers  are  in  operation.  See  the 
cause  they  specified  Goodrich  Printers’  etc,  thus  eliminating  washing.  They  last  quality  of  the  printing  they  produce;  learn  | 
Rollers  100%  for  their  new  plant  addition,  longer  because  of  their  special  compound,  of  their  economies  direct  from  the  press-  ' 

and  occasional  regrinding  maintains  their  men.  A  list  of  these  users  in  your  territory 
These  papers  chose  Goodrich  for  their  highly  polished  surface  as  good  as  new.  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Niles  &  Nelson, 
new  presses  because  of  long,  low-cost.  Time  and  money  are  saved  by  Goodrich  Inc.,  New  York. 
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administration  when  the  jury,  aetinir  under 
the  responsibility  of  their  oaths,  reach  a 
different  result  by  judpinsr  the  weipht  of 
the  evidence  from  witnessi-s  whom  they  have 
seen  and  whose  ereilibility  they  alone  have 
had  an  adequate  opiKjrtunity  to  measure. 
The  evil  hen*  referred  to.  of  course,  is  the 
larcer  evil  of  a  breakdown  in  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  judicial  processes.  There  is.  how¬ 
ever.  a  Brave  danBer  that  the  trial  in  the 
air  may  affect  and  obstruct  the  trial  which 
is  contemporaneously  BoinB  on  in  the  court¬ 
house.  One  of  the  causes  lonB  reeoBnized 
by  the  law  for  a  chanBe  of  venue  is  that 
a  fair  trial  cannot  be  had  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  case  would  come  on  for  hearinB.  This 
does  not  mean  merely  that  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  find  twelve  jurors  who 
have  not  made  up  their  minds,  hut  it 
does  mean  that  any  twelve  so  found  would 
find  themselves,  or  the  witnesses  testify- 
iuB  before  them,  either  afraid  to  do  their 
duty  or  uneonsciousl.v  prejudiced  by  the 
passions  of  the  community  which  surround 
them  on  every  side.  For  even  a  Breater 
reason,  therefore,  after  a  trial  has  started 
in  the  courthouse  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  pas¬ 
sionate  and  distorted  public  mind  around  it. 

Hallam  Report  Considered 

Tour  committee  has  considered  with  Breat 
care  recommendations  which  close  the  so- 
called  “Hallam  Report".  They  deal  in 
Breat  detail  with  the  particular  problems 
suBBCsted  by  the  trial  of  Bruno  Richard 
Hauptmann,  which  exhibited,  perhaps,  the 
most  spectacular  and  depressinB  example 
of  improper  publicity  and  professional  mis¬ 
conduct  ever  presented  to  the  people  of 
the  t'nited  States  in  a  criminal  trial.  It  Is 
possible  that  this  publicity  overreached  it¬ 
self. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hallam  Report  there 
are  sixteen  specific  recommendations.  They 
have  been  carefully  considered  by  the  joint 
committee.  OmittinB  those  which  seem  in¬ 
appropriate  to  this  report  and  consolidatinB 
others,  we  recommend ; 

( 1 )  “That  attendance  in  the  court  room 
durinB  the  proBress  of  a  criminal  trial  be 
limited  to  the  seatinB  capacity  of  the  room.” 

The  power  of  the  court  to  limit  the  au¬ 
dience  to  the  capacity  of  the  court  room  is 
beyond  question.  .An  audience  so  limited 
unquestionably  fulfills  the  requirement  of  a 
public  trial.  An  audience  which  exceeds  the 
seatinB  capacity  of  the  court  room  means 
that  the  aisles  or  other  standinB  room  in¬ 
tended  for  safety  are  obstructed.  Neither 
the  quiet  nor  the  order,  necessary  to  as¬ 
sure  that  witnesses  shall  be  heard,  can  be 
maintained  and  witnesses  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  testify  under  the  excitement  or 
apprehension  which  an  eaBcr  crowd  always 
creates. 

121  “That  the  process  of  subpoena  or 
any  other  process  of  the  court  should  never 
be  used  to  secure  preferential  admission  of 
any  person  or  spectator;  that  such  abuse  of 
process  be  punished  as  contempt." 

A  Manifest  Evil 

The  evil  involved  is  manifest.  The  cor¬ 
ruption  of  court  attendants,  the  artificial 
and  preferential  selection  of  the  audience, 
the  discrimination  axainst  the  casual  ob¬ 
server.  are  all  theoretically  offenses  both 
aBainst  the  diBnity  of  the  proceedinB  and 
the  free  public  trial  Buaranteed  by  law  to 
the  accused.  From  the  oldest  times,  order 
in  the  courtroom  and  unobstructed  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  place  where  a  trial  is  beinz 
held  have  been  assured  by  the  presence  of 
officers  specially  desiznated.  and  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  discipline  and  the  admission 
of  the  public  to  the  trial  they  should  be 
wholly  impersonal  and  unbiased. 

"Use  of  Cameras  In  Court 

"Tour  Committee  reports  that  Its  neKotla- 
tlons  have  so  far  failed  to  produee  an  axree- 
ment  as  between  the  bar  and  the  press  on 
the  use  of  cameras  in  court  rooms.  Tour 
Committee,  In  its  conferences,  advanced  the 
view  that  the  only  limitation  upon  the  use 
of  cameras  in  court  rooms  should  be  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  JudBC,  who  has  ample 
power  to  rexulate  the  matter.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  bar  held  out  for  a  more 
drastic  rerulation,  namely,  that  the  use  of 
cameras  in  the  court  room  should  be  only 
with  the  knowledBC  and  approval  of  the 
trial  indite  and  the  consent  of  counsel  for 
the  accused  in  criminal  cases  and  of  counsel 
for  both  parties  in  civil  eases. 

"Your  Committee  recommends  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  effort  be  made  to  brinx  about  a  meet- 
inx  of  minds  on  this  subject. ” 

((.2)  “That  no  use  of  cameras  or  photo- 
Bcaphic  appliances  be  permitted  in  the  court¬ 
room.  either  durinB  the  session  of  the  court 
or  otherwise.! 

(3)  “That  no  sound  resisterinB  devices 
for  publicity  use  be  permitted  to  operate 
in  the  courtroom  at  any  time. 

"That  the  surreptitious  procurement  of 
pictures  or  sound  records  be  considered  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  and  be  punished  as  such." 

JodRe  Must  Approve  Cameras 

With  rcBard  to  the  foreBolnB  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  committee  is  unanimous  in  recom- 
mendinB  that  the  use  of  cameras  in  the 
I'ourtroom  should  be  only  with  the  knowl- 
edxe  and  approval  of  the  trial  judBe  [and 
the  consent  of  counsel  for  the  accused  in 
criminal  cases  and  of  counsel  for  both 
parties  in  civil  cases.  Whether  or  not 
pictures  of  witnesses  should  be  permitted 


to  be  taken  without  their  consent  can  safely 
be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  trial 
judBe  whose  discretion  should  be  controlled 
by  a  desire  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice, 
broadly  considered,  without  any  unnecessary 
invasion  of  the  rizht  of  privacy.  Under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances  the  use  of  cameras  and 
photoBraphic  appliances,  if  consented  to  by 
the  accused  and  the  witnesses,  and  ap- 
prox'ed  by  the  judze.  would  seem  to  be  of 
relatively  small  importance.  Pictures  of  the 
accused,  taken  without  his  consent,  and  of 
witnesses,  who  are  oblized  to  be  present, 
often,  under  circumstances  of  zreat  emo¬ 
tional  distress,  seem  to  a  majority  of  us 
to  impose  an  unnecessary  hardship  upon  the 
doinz  of  a  duty  which  society  commands. 
The  rizht  of  personal  privacy  is  very  little 
respected  in  America.  As  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  above,  the  accused  is  still  protected 
b.v  the  presumption  of  innocence  and  would 
seem  entitled  not  to  he  photozraphed  with¬ 
out  his  consent  merel.v  btvause  he  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  rendered  unable  to  protect  his  own 
rizhts.  Women  and  children,  whose  pres¬ 
ence  at  a  trial  is  compelled,  are  often  hu¬ 
miliated  by  the  thouzht  that  the.v  are  acci¬ 
dentally  associated  with  the  sordid  details 
of  a  criminal  trial.  To  a  majority  of  your 
committee  it  seems  an  unjustifiable  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  distress  th.at  they  should  he 
photozraphed  .azainst  their  will,  pictured  in 
the  Press,  and  their  personal  appearance 
and  clothes  made  the  subject  of  zossipinz 
comment.  That  there  are  witnesses  who  en¬ 
joy  this  kind  of  publicity  is  no  justification 
for  infiictinz  it  upon  those  who  shrink  from 
it.  Those  who  seek  it  can  usually  find 

some  method  of  attaininz  it,  while  those 
who  shrink  from  it  can  find  no  method  of 
avoidinz  it  unless  their  rizhts  are  respected 
by  the  Press  and  protected  by  the  court.] 
Round  Devlres  Rrlatlvel.v  New 

The  whole  subject  of  sound  rezisterinz 
devices  is  relatively  new.  Your  committee 
does  not  feel  that  experience  has  yet  made 
it  possible  to  take  an  unqualified  position  In 
opposition  to  their  use.  It  may  be  that  the 
future  will  provide  some  method  by  which 
a  faithful  sound  record  of  the  proceedinzs 
of  the  court  can  be  used  to  extend  the  trial 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  audience  possible 
in  the  courtroom  itself.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  that  all  mechanisms  which  re¬ 
quire  the  participants  in  a  trial  consciously 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exizencies  of 
recordinz  and  reprodiicinz  devices  distract 
attention  which  ouzht  to  be  concentrated 
upon  the  sinzle  object  of  promotinz  justice. 
Experience  has  quite  clearly  demonstrated 
that  even  in  the  much  simpler  matter  of 
public  speakinz.  radio  addresses  and  ad¬ 
dresses  to  an  audience  which  confronts  the 
speaker  are  very  different  thinzs  requirinz 
different  techniques.  Quite  obviously  the  at¬ 
tention  of  law.vers  and  witnesses  ouzht  to 
be  concentrated  upon  the  jury  who  are  to 
determine  the  trazic  fact  of  zuilt  or  inno- 
(•ence  and  ouzht  not  to  be  divided  between 
the  jury  and  an  air  audience  who  for  the 
most  part  have  no  real  interest  in  the  pro- 
ccedinzs  but  are  listeninz  in  to  zet  a  thrill 
out  of  a  pitiful  and  sordid  tale.  It  is  too 
mtich  to  hope  that  lawyers  and  witnesses 
can  do  their  full  duty  by  the  court  and 
at  the  same  time  be  effective  actors  in  the 
hizhly  specialized  art  of  broadcast  drama. 

Tour  committee  are  in  entire  azreement 
that  the  surreptitious  procurement  of  pic¬ 
tures  or  sound  records  is  wholly  indefensible. 

(41  “That  newspaper  accounts  of  criminal 
proceedinzs  lie  limited  to  accounts  of  oc¬ 
currences  in  court  without  arzument  of  the 
case  to  the  public. 

“Th.at  no  popvtlar  referendum  be  t<iken 
durinz  the  pendency  of  the  litization  as  to 
the  zuilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused." 

Opposed  to  Polllnz  Piihlle 

Your  committee  has  not  been  able  to 
azree  upon  any  catezorical  statement  of 
limitations  which  should  be  observed  by 
newspapers  or  other  publicity  azencies  in 
their  accounts  of  occurrences  in  court.  We 
are  azrecd  that  no  popular  referendum  ouzht 
to  he  taken  durinz  the  pendency  of  the  trial, 
and  [a  majority  of  the  committee  feel] 
that  newspaper  comment  upon  the  trial 
should  avoid  speculation  as  to  ztiilt  and 
expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
rulinzs  by  the  court  or  testimony  by  par¬ 
ticular  witnesses.  [The  inability  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  azree  with  rezard  to  these  re<-om- 
mendations  obviously  proceeds  from  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  are  fear¬ 
ful  that  a  hard  and  fast  rule  is  not  elastic 
enouzh  to  meet  extraordinar.v  circumstances 
and  also  from  the  necessary  difference  in  the 
personal  equation  when  one  factor  in  the 
problem  may  he  only  a  matter  of  zood  taste. 
The  committee  is.  however,  azrecd  that 
w'hatever  limits  are  set  in  these  matters 
otizht  at  least  be  such  as  to  prevent  any 
bias  or  prejudice  in  the  courtoom  either  for 
or  azainst  the  accussed.] 

fB)  “That  broadcastinz  of  arzuments. 
zivinz  out  of  arzumentative  press  bulletins, 
and  every  other  form  of  arzument  or  dis¬ 
cussion  addresse<l  to  the  public,  by  law.vers 
in  the  case  durinz  the  prozress  of  the  liti¬ 
zation  be  definitely  forbidden." 

With  rezard  to  this  recommendation,  your 
committee  is  unanimous  in  believinz  that 
the  conduct  of  law.ver8  in  the  ease  should  be 
zovemed  by  the  code  of  ethics  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  which  has  been  adequately  dis¬ 
cussed  almve. 

(6)  “That  public  criticism  of  the  court 
or  jury  by  lawyers  in  the  case  durinz  the 
prozress  of  the  litization  be  not  tolerated." 

Covered  by  Ethics  Code 

This  is  so  plainly  covered  b.v  the  code 
of  ethics  under  which  lawyers  act  that  your 
committee  limits  the  subject  to  its  zeneral 
recommendation  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

(7)  "That  featiirinz  in  vaudeville  of 
Jurors  or  other  court  offioers,  either  durinz  or 
after  the  trial,  be  forbidden. 


“That  public  discussion  in  speeches,  maza- 
zine  articles  or  newspaper  interviews,  by 
witnesses,  durinz  the  prozress  of  the  liti¬ 
zation  and  coverinz  the  subject  matter 
thereof,  should  be  forbidden." 

Th.at  jurors,  witnesses,  or  court  offioers 
should  not  take  part  in  vaudeville  per¬ 
formances.  or  zive  interviews,  or  write 
articles  lor  publication  durinz  the  prozress 
of  the  trial  is  unanimously  azreed  to  by 
your  present  committee.  That  an.v  attempt 
to  reztilate  their  conduct  after  the  trial  is 
over  would  be  unjustified  is  our  unanimous 
opinion.  While  the  trial  is  in  prozress. 
those  bearinz  responsible  parts  in  it  are 
performinz  a  hizh  public  duty  from  which 
their  attention  ouzht  not  to  be  diverted. 
When  the  trial  is  over,  they  like  all  other 
citizens,  should  be  subject  to  the  usual  laws 
rezulatinz  speech  and  behavior. 

(leneral  Recommendations 
In  view  of  the  considerations  above  set 
forth,  the  committee  believes  that  there 
should  be  a  continuinz  effort,  local  in 
character,  to  rezulate  the  relations  under 
discussion.  We  recommend  that  local  bar 
associations  appoint  continuinz  committees 
on  press  relations  to  function  with  corre- 
spondinz  committees  representinz  the  Press 
and  other  means  of  publicity.  So  far  as 
the  lezal  members  of  such  committee  are 
concerned,  the.v  should  be  carefully  chosen 
from  amonz  the  more  thouzhtful  members 
of  the  Bar  and  they  should  be  men  of  such 
professional  diznity  that  responsible  editors 
would  be  willinz  to  discuss  with  them,  cur¬ 
rently  and  frankly,  the  difficulties  presented 
by  any  particular  trial  durinz  its  prozress. 
The  committee  recoznizes  the  inadvisability 
of  a  harsh  use  of  the  power  to  punish  for 
contempt  by  courts,  but  at  the  same  time 
appreciates  that  that  power,  inherent  in 
every  court,  must  be  used  as  far  as  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  fairness  of  the  pro- 
ceedinzB.  and  that  it  may  also  be  used  sym¬ 
pathetically  to  protect  the  part  of  the  Press 
which  respects  the  real  object  of  judicial 
proceedinzs.  azainst  the  unfair  competition 
of  azencies  of  publicity  which  recklessly 
disrezard  that  object  and  seek  to  capture 
customers  of  their  compeititors  by  publica¬ 
tions  of  a  sensational  scandalous  and  in¬ 
flammatory  kind. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Paul  Bellamy. 

Stuart  Perry. 

Newton  I).  Baker. 

For  the  Commitees  of  the 
Coot>eratinz  Associations. 

■APPENDIX  "B" 

Addendum 

[Since  the  printinz  of  this  report,  a  di- 
verzence  of  recollection  has  arisen  between 
the  lawyer  and  newspaper  subcommittees  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  recitals  on  paze  19 
and  the  first  partial  parazraph  on  paze  20. 
It  is  azreed  that  in  any  future  reproduction 
of  the  report  it  shall  be  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

On  paze  19  the  first  sentence  shall  termi¬ 
nate  with  the  words  in  line  4  "approval  of 
the  trial  judze"  and  thereafter  the  report 
shall  proceed : 

The  lawyer  members  of  the  committee 
believe  that  in  addition  to  the  knowledze 
and  approval  of  the  trial  judze,  the  con¬ 
sent  of  counsel  for  the  a<-cused  in  criminal 
cases  and  of  counsel  for  both  parties  in 
civil  cases  should  be  required  to  be  secured. 
The  newspaper  representatives  of  the  joint 
committe<?  believe  that  the  consent  of  the 
trial  judze  is  full  protection  both  to  parties 
and  to  witnesses,  and  that  no  further  re¬ 
quirement  should  be  interoosed.  _ 

The  Iwayer  members  of  the  committee  be¬ 
lieve  the  followinz  to  be  an  expression  of 
their  view  on  the  whole  subject: 

Trial  dudze  Must  Rule 

Whether  or  not  pictures  of  witnesses 
should  be  permitted  to  be  taken  without 
their  consent  can  safely  be  left  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  trial  judze  whose  dis- 
i-retion  should  be  controlled  by  a  desire  to 
promote  the  ends  of  justice,  broadly  con¬ 
sidered.  without  any  unnecessary  invasion  of 
the  rizht  of  privac.v.  Under  ordinary  cir 
cumstam-es  the  use  of  cameras  and  photo- 
zraphic  appliances,  if  consented  to  by  the 
accused  and  the  witnesses,  and  approved  by 
the  judze,  would  seem  to  be  of  relatively 


small  importance.  Pictures  of  the  accused, 
taken  without  his  consent,  and  of  witnesses! 
who  are  oblized  to  be  present,  often  under 
circumstances  of  zreat  emotional  distr^ 
seem  to  impose  an  unnecessary  hardship 
ui)on  the  doinzs  of  a  duty  which  society 
commands.  The  rizht  of  personal  privacy  is 
very  little  respected  in  America.  As  indi¬ 
cated  above,  the  accused  is  still  protected 
by  the  presumption  of  innocence  and  would 
seem  entitled  not  to  be  photozraphed  with¬ 
out  his  consent  merely  because  he  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  rendered  unable  to  protect  his  own 
rizhts.  Women  and  children,  whose  presence 
at  a  trial  is  compelled,  are  often  humiliated 
by  the  thouzht  that  they  are  accidentally 
associated  with  the  sordid  details  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  trial.  It  seems  an  unjustifiable  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  distress  that  they  should  be 
photozraphed  azainst  their  will,  pictured  in 
the  Press,  and  their  personal  appearance  and 
clothes  made  the  subject  of  zossipinz  com¬ 
ment.  That  there  are  witnesses  who  enjoy 
this  kind  of  publicity  is  no  justification  for 
infiictinz  it  upon  those  who  shrink  from  it. 
Those  who  seek  it  can  usually  find  some 
method  of  attaininz  it,  while  those  who 
shrink  from  it  can  find  no  method  of  avoid¬ 
inz  it  unless  their  rizhts  are  respected  by 
the  Press  and  protected  by  the  court. 

The  representatives  of  the  newspapers,  on 
the  other  hand,  believe  that  the  subject  is 
adequately  covered  from  their  point  of  view 
by  the  followinz  summary; 

The  law  requires  that  trials  shall  be  pub¬ 
lic;  and  the  appellate  courts  have  repeatedly 
held  that  the  requirement  is  satisfied  by  the 
attendance  of  the  press.  Althouzh  it  may- 
distress  principals  or  witnesses  to  attend, 
their  “rizht  of  privacy"  in  a  dispute  which 
the  public,  throuzh  the  instrumnetality  of 
its  courts,  is  called  upon  to  adjudicate,  is 
a  lezalistic  anomaly.  The  public  has,  by- 
constitutional  zuarantee.  the  rizht  to  the 
most  complete  information  as  to  what  is 
afoot  in  its  courts.  A  picture  may  be  as 
informinz  as  columns  of  type.  Provided  the 
picture  is  made  without  disturbinz  the  de¬ 
corum  of  the  court,  or  otherwise  obstruct- 
inz  the  ends  of  justice,  the  publisher  of  a 
new-spaper  has  the  rizht  under  the  existini; 
law  both  to  make  the  picture  and  to  print  it. 

This  rizht — which  is  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  privileze  of  the  press  to  print  the 
news.  and  also  part  of  the  people's  consti¬ 
tutional  rizht  to  be  informed  by  its  free  and 
full  publication — the  publisher  members  of 
the  committee  are  not  prepared  to  disavow.] 

ASNE  Hears  Report 
on  Press  and  Bor 

STUART  H.  PERRY,  chairman  of  the 

ASNE  Committee  on  Relations  of 
Press  and  Bar,  reported  the  following 
recommendations,  which  were  adopted 
in  Washington  last  week: 

“This  committee  was  instructed  in 
1936  to  cooperate  with  the  special 
committees,  each  of  five  members, 
from  the  ANPA  and  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  in  an  endeavor  to  agree  upon 
certain  principles  that  should  govern 
the  reporting  of  judicial  proceedings. 

“Early  in  April,  1936,  the  chairmen 
of  the  three  groups  held  a  preliminary 
conference  in  Cleveland,  agreeing 
upon  certain  preliminaries  which  were 
reported  to  this  body  April  18,  1936. 
Six  days  later,  a  full  meeting  of  all 
three  committees  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Times,  at  which 
the  results  of  correspondence  among 
the  various  members  were  reported 
and  discussed.  At  this  meeting  the 
late  Newton  D.  Baker,  chairman  of 
the  bar  committee,  accepted  the  task 
of  formulating  a  joint  report  which 
(.Continued  on  page  76) 
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THREE  MORE 
STREAMLINERS  FOR 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 


EIGHT  TIMES  during  the  past  nineteen  years  the  influential 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  has  endorsed  the  Intertype  in  the 
most  convincing  way— by  installing  more  and  more  Intertypes. 

STARTING  WITH  FIVE  Model  C-s.m.  Intertypes  in  1919,  the 
Journal  has  continued  to  step  ahead  with  Intertype  ever  since. 

LAST  FALL  the  Providence  Journal  installed  SEVEN  new 
eight-magazine  Streamliners,  consisting  of  four-deck  Model  F 
Mixers,  and  all  were  equipped  with  four-deck  side  units. 

NOW  the  Journal  again  steps  ahead— this  time  with  three  more 
members  of  the  popular  Streamline  Model  C*  Intertype  family. 

THIS  ENDORSEMENT  of  the  latest  Streamlined  Intertypes  by 
another  leading  newspaper  should  be  particularly  signiflcant. 

♦  These  machines  are  now  available  with  1, 2, 3  or  4  main  magazines  and  1, 2, 3  or  4  side  magazines. 

INTEBTYPE  •  BROOKLYN 


Why  don't  you  too  Step  Ahead  with... 

STREAMLINED  INTERTYPES 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newspaper  Boy 
Group  Gave 
Advice  to  Dailies 

H.  W.  Stodghill  Presents 
Annual  Report  of  Committee 
to  ANPA  Convention  in  N.  Y. 

Chief  work  of  the  ANPA  Committee 
on  the  Newspaper  Boy  during  the  past 
year  has  been  in  giving  assistance  to 
publishers  in  various  states  with  the 
result  that  almost  uniformly  the  states 
have  ruled  that  where  a  boy  buys  his 
papers  at  wholesale  and  sells  at  retail, 
he  is,  in  the  absence  of  control,  an 
independent  contractor. 

The  report,  submitted  by  H.  W. 
Stodghill,  follows: 

BEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

NEWSr.\PER  BOY 

Durinp  the  last  year  your  Committee  on 
the  Newspaper  Boy  has  cooperated  with  the 
Committee  on  Social  Security  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  application  of  the  taxinsr  provi¬ 
sions  of  both  the  fetieral  and  state  social 
security  acts  to  persons  enpagred  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  newspapers. 

Much  .assistance  has  been  piven  to  pub¬ 
lishers  in  various  states  with  an  almost  uni¬ 
form  result  that  these  states  have  ruled  where 
a  newspaper  boy  buys  his  papers  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  sells  .at  retail,  he  is.  in  the  absence 
of  control,  an  independent  contractor. 

A  formal  submission  on  this  point  was 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Intern.al  Revenue 
throuffh  counsel  for  the  Association  who 
served  as  counsel  for  one  member  so  as  to 
handle  this  case.  White  a  rulinp  has  not 
vet  come  down  upon  that  particular  case, 
nevertheless  the  Bureau  recently  recopnized 
the  principle  involved  and  promulpated  the 
followinp  reputation: 

■‘SERVICES  BY  DISTRIBt'TORS  OF 
NEWSPAPERS  MAY  BE  TAXABLE  UNDER 
TITLES  VIII  AND  IX, — Newsbo.vs  who  buy 
the  papers  from  the  publisher  and  sell  them 
at  a  profit  which  he  retains  are  not  employees 
where  the  publisher  does  not  control  or  have 
the  ripht  to  control  them.  ^ 

“A  carrier  enpaped  by  a  ‘distributor  apent 
to  deliver  newsp.apers  durinp  certain  hours 
each  day  to  customers  in  a  particular  terri¬ 
tory.  whose  s«‘rvices  are  terminated  without 
his  consent  and  whose  compensation  is  the 
difference  between  the  amount  collected  by 
the  distributor  and  the  amount  charped  to 
him  for  the  papers,  is  an  employee  of  the 
distributor  apent.  If  the  distributor  apent 
is  an  employee  of  the  publisher,  the  earner 
is  also  an  employee  of  the  publisher.  Where 
a  publisher  directly  employs  such  a_‘carrier‘ 
he  is  the  employer  of  such  carrier."  S.  S 
T.  64.  (19.37)  IRB  XVI-2.  12. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  fact  that  each 
case  must  be  handled  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  of  that  case.  Also,  that  no  peneral  rule 
can  apply  which  will  either  include  or  ex¬ 
empt  all  newspaper  boys  from  these  taxinp 
provisions  so  lonp  as  the  law  stands  as  it 
new  does. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  STODGHILL.  Chairman. 


New  Firm  Publishing 
Milwaukee  Leader 

Milwaukee,  April  25 — As  the  sec¬ 
ond  step  in  plans  for  re-organization 
and  expansion  of  the  Milwaukee 
Leader,  following  appointment  of 
three  new  executives  March  17,  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  that  ef¬ 
fective  immediately  the  Leader  will 
be  published  by  the  Wisconsin 
Guardian  Publishing  Co.  as  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  Milwaukee  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Publishing  Co.,  which  published 
the  organ  for  the  Socialist  Party  for 
more  than  quarter  of  a  century. 
Present  editions  carry  a  revised 
masthead  of  the  new  Milwaukee 
Leader  describing  it  as  aggressive, 
liberal  and  independent. 

Guardian  Publishing  Co.  was 
formed  several  months  ago  by  three 
former  Milwaukee  Sentinel  execu¬ 
tives  now  with  the  Leader.  Alfred 
R.  Bowers,  advertising  and  sales  di¬ 
rector,  is  president;  Paul  A.  Holmes, 
editor-in-chief,  is  vice-president,  and 
Maurice  C.  Mathews,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  secretary.  Elmer  Krahn,  who 
has  been  and  continues  as  publisher 
and  business  manager,  is  treasurer. 
No  changes  in  the  personnel  are  con¬ 
templated  and  the  publication  office 
will  remain  at  540  West  Juneau  Ave. 


ASNE  Report  on 
Trial  Publicity 

continued  from  page  74 

should  express  the  consensus  of  the 
three  groups. 

“In  October,  1936,  Mr.  Baker  com¬ 
pleted  a  draft  of  his  report.  On  Jan. 
15,  1937,  another  full  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  draft  was  discussed 
and  changes  suggested.  Mr.  Baker  in 
March  completed  the  final  draft  of  the 
joint  report,  which  was  printed  and 
sent  April  7  to  all  committee  members. 

Some  Members  Dissented 
“Correspondence  between  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  and  the  members  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  indicated  that  some  of  them 
dissented  from  certain  statements  in 
the  draft  joint  report  which  they  felt 
did  not  express  the  views  agreed  upon 
at  the  meeting  in  New  York  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1937.  Mr.  Baker  thereupon  pre¬ 
pared  a  statement  reciting  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  divergence  of  opinion 
on  certain  matters,  amending  the  re¬ 
port  by  deleting  the  controversial 
part,  and  adding  concise  statements 
setting  forth  the  divergent  views  of 
the  lawyers  and  of  the  dissenting 
newspaper  representatives.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  printed  as  an  addendum  to 
the  report,  copies  of  which  with  the 
addenclum  and  the  deleted  passages 
indicated  were  sent  to  the  committee 
members. 

“The  matter  in  controversy  related 
chiefly  to  the  use  of  cameras  in  court¬ 
rooms.  At  the  full  committee  meeting 
in  New  York  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Bar  favored  prohibition  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  while  a  number  of  newspaper 
members  believed  the  camera  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  judicial  reporting. 
The  matter  was  discussed  at  length, 
but  Mr.  Baker’s  draft  report  indicated 
a  unanimity  that  was  not  reached. 
The  position  of  the  dissenting  ANPA 
members  was  well  expressed  in  the 
following  statement  in  the  addendum 
already  referred  to: 

“  ‘Thp  Inw  mquirf^  that  trials  shall  bp 
public,  and  the  appcllalc  courts  have  rp- 
ppatpdly  hpld  that  thp  rpquirpmpnt  is  satis¬ 
fied  by  thp  attendance  of  the  press.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  distress  principals  or  witnesses 
to  attend,  their  “ripht  of  privacy”  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  which  the  public,  throuph  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  courts,  is  called  upon  to 
adjudicate,  is  a  lepalistic  anomaly.  The  pub¬ 
lic  has.  by  constitutional  puaranty.  the  ripht 
to  the  most  complete  information  as  to  what 
is  afoot  in  its  courts.  A  picture  may  be  as 
informinp  as  columns  of  type.  Provided  the 
picture  is  made  without  disturbinp  the  de¬ 
corum  of  the  coatrt.  or  otherwise  obstruetinp 
the  ends  of  justice,  the  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  has  the  ripht  under  the  existinp  law  to 
m.ake  the  picture  and  to  print  it.  This  ripht. 
which  is  part  of  the  constitutional  privilepe 
of  the  press  to  print  the  news  and  also  part 
of  the  people’s  constitutional  ripht  to  be  in¬ 
formed  by  its  free  and  full  publication,  the 
publisher  members  of  the  committee  are  not 
prepared  to  disavow.’ 

RcfolHtion  Approved 

“In  September,  the  addendum  hav¬ 
ing  been  incorporated  in  the  Baker 
report,  the  American  Bar  Association 
decided  to  act  upon  it  as  it  then  stood. 
Accordingly  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: 

**  ‘That  thr  rommit(pp*A  roport  be  approved 
to  the  extent  that  It  ha*  been  eonenrred  in  by 
the  thrv^  cooperating’  proups,  namely,  the 
A^oeiation.  the  Amerlean  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assoeiation.  and  the  Amerlean  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  that  the  committee 
be  continued  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininp,  if 
possible,  an  apreement  of  the  three  proups 
concerned.’ 

“Thus  the  Bar  Association  approved 
in  advance  so  much  of  the  report  as 
the  other  groups  might  agree  to.  A 
conference  was  held  in  Washington 
March  9,  of  your  chairman,  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy,  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Mr.  Giles  Patterson  of 
Florida,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Baker 
as  chairman  of  the  bar  committee, 
"^is  conference  developed  clearly  the 
limits  of  such  possible  agreement,  in 


the  opinion  of  the  three  chairmen,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  conclusions 
the  following  recommendations  are 
made  by  this  Committee  to  the 
Society: 

“That  the  draft  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  Baker  be  approved  with  certain 
modifications. 

Paragraph  on  Cameras 

[Two  changes  affecting  personnel 
of  the  committee  are  noted.] 

“2.  On  page  14,  insert  the  following 
paragraph: 

‘‘  ‘UiM*  of  ranirras  in  Court 

“  'Your  committee  reports  that  its  nesro- 
tiations  have  so  far  faile<l  to  produce  an 
agreement  as  between  the  press  and  the  bar 
on  the  use  of  cameras  in  courtrooms.  Your 
committee  in  its  conferences  advanced  the 
view  that  the  only  limitation  upon  the  use 
of  cameras  in  courtrooms  should  be  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  trial  judpe.  who  has  ample 
power  to  repulate  the  matter.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  bar  held  out  for  a  more 
drastic  repulation — namely,  that  the  »ise  of 
cameras  in  the  courtroom  shouUl  be  only 
with  the  knowledpe  and  approval  of  the  trial 
judpe  and  the  consent  of  counsel  for  the  .ac¬ 
cused  in  criminal  cases,  and  of  counsel  for 
both  parties  in  civil  cases.’ 

“3.  Your  committee  recommends 
that  efforts  be  made  to  bring  about  a 
further  measure  of  agreement  upon 
this  subject. 

“4.  On  page  14,  eliminate  the  para¬ 
graph  reading:  ‘(3)  That  no  use  of 
cameras  or  photographic  appliances  be 
permitted  in  the  courtroom,  either 
during  the  session  of  the  court  or 
otherwise.’  Place  the  numeral  3  in 
parentheses  before  the  next  paragraph 
starting  with  the  words:  ‘That  no 
sound  registering  device,’  etc. 

“5.  Page  14,  delete  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  matter  on  that  page  beginning 
with  the  words,  ‘With  regard  to  the 
foregoing  recommendations.’ 

“6.  On  page  15,  delete  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  down  to  the  paragraph  begin¬ 
ning:  ‘The  whole  subject  of  sound 
registering  devices  is  relatively  new.’ 

Deletions  Cited 

“7.  On  page  16  in  the  sentence: 
‘We  are  agreed  that  no  popular  ref¬ 
erendum  ought  to  be  taken  during  the 
pendency  of  the  trial,  and  a  majority 
of  the  committee  feel  that  newspaper 
comment  upon  the  trial  should  avoid 
speculation  as  to  guilt  and  expressions 
of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  rulings 
by  the  court  or  testimony  by  par¬ 
ticular  witnesses,’  omit  the  words  ‘a 
majority  of  the  committee  feel.’ 

“8.  On  page  16  delete  the  second 
half  of  the  long  paragraph,  the  matter 
to  be  deleted  beginning  with  the 
words  ‘The  inability  of  the  committee’ 
and  ending  with  the  words  ‘against 
the  accused.’ 

“9.  Omit  the  Addendum. 

“The  report,  if  thus  amended,  would 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
embody  the  maximum  of  conclu¬ 
sions  upon  which  agreement  of  all 
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three  organizations  can  be  expected. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

“Albert  O.  H.  Greer, 
Wilmington  Journal 
David  Lawrence, 
United  States  News; 
Tom  Wallace, 
Louisville  Times; 

O.  S.  Warden, 

Great  Falls  Tribune: 
Stuart  H.  Perry, 
Adrian  Telegram, 
Chairman.” 

“I  think  it  is  entirely  in  order  to 
compliment  Mr.  Perry,”  commented 
Mr.  Warden,  vice-chairman  of  the 
committee.  “I  also  agree  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  that 
if  we  can  go  on  a  bit  further  we 
might  be  able  to  come  into  agreement 
with  the  Bar  Association,  that  is,  we 
might  be  able  to  reach  some  funda¬ 
mentals  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  cameras  in  courtrooms.  The  Bar 
Association  would  evidently  like  to 
get  rid  of  the  pictures  entirely  in  the 
courtrooms.  There  are  some  news¬ 
papermen  who  are  distinctly  opposed 
to  that. 

“I  believe  we  can  go  on  with  the 
work  and  accomplish  something  more. 
In  fact,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could 
have  a  standing  committee  to  which 
might  be  referred  any  question  (rf 
common  interest. 

“The  ANPA  is  devoted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  newspapers.  This 
association  is  devoted  to  ethics  and 
standards.  There  are  a  great  many 
questions  coming  up  from  time  to  time 
which  could  be  considered  and  a  re¬ 
port  be  made  with  value  I  think  to 
both  associations.” 


NAZIS  BEAT  EDITOR 

Four  thugs  invaded  the  Brooklyn 
office  of  Charles  Weiss,  31,  editor  of 
the  anti-Nazi  magazine  Uncle  San. 
April  22,  knocked  him  unconscious 
and  then  scratched  swastika  emblems 
on  his  chest  and  back.  At  a  hospital 
he  was  foimd  to  be  suffering 
slight  skull  fracture,  concussion  of  the 
brain  and  a  serious  groin  injury,  the 
result  of  a  kick. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  amployor  on 

.  .  .  nawspapars 
.  .  .  prau  aMociatioM 
.  .  .  mageninas 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  t^  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

T^  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  yean 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Cbi 

Chicago— 38  last  Wachor  DrhrS 
Los  Aagolos — ^2317  Tovlot  Strsf* 
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in  ^^ashin^ton  . 


Xne  Associatca  Press  maintains  tke 
world’s  largest  news  staff  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  tlie  coverage  of  public  affairs. 
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OF  SPEECH  OR  OF  THE 


Newspapers  as  business  enterprises  make  no  claim  to  special 
righteousness  nor  special  privilege.  But  the  dual  character  of 
the  press  makes  the  newspaper  more  than  a  business.  It  is  the 
medium  for  that  free  expression  of  opinion  essential  in  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  Through  the  ballot,  the 
citizen  expresses  his  will  only  at  infrequent  intervals  and  in 
a  limited  way.  But  every  day  in  the  year,  the  newspaper  is 
the  unfailing  defender  of  popular  rights,  the  political  educator, 
the  voice  of  the  people.  It  has  well  been  said  that  the  liberties 
of  the  press  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  stand  or  fall  together. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  proud  to  serve  the  press  of  America.  Among  its  early 
crusades  was  that  for  verified  circulations.  It  advocated  the  Bourne  law  and  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  It  also  advocated  the  use 
of  standardized  linage  statistics,  annually  compiled  linage  reports  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  newspapers  in  addition  to  publishing  summaries  of  .Media  Records  measure¬ 
ments.  It  helped  to  maintain  advertising  rates  on  a  fair  basis.  It  led  the  fight  against  free 
commercial  publicity  and  deceitful  political  and  economic  propaganda.  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  has  also  steadfastly  pointed  out  the  pre-eminence  of  the  newspaper  as  a  medium 
through  which  advertising  contributes  to  business  activity,  the  rapid  distribution  of  goods, 
the  elevation  of  our  standards  of  living  and  general  economic  welfare. 
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Pcro©rHa<;R  F  D  n  reaSJ  PRESS  CARDS  INVALID 

&  Cip0r  XxQS  xla  X  ■  iJm  succ^ded  m  getting  a  PJ  ^  -luainte.l  with  Ihrm.  liicidMitally.  thtir  s.,n.  Foreign  correspondents  in  Rome 

C«,U»  Saturday  noon.  law  >ch.H.l  this  ^ave  been  notified  that  theit  press 

^>110C  ftTl  IVIOTlirllV  on  page  one  said:  Christ  Is  Kisen  siinng  ami  nians  to  iipi-n  an  uthct-  m  town. 

OU£»b  on  moniniy  Dead.”  The  back  page  was  ^«"ds  issued  by  the  head  of  the  gen- 

Dl/v-n  devoted  to  news  of  local  churches.  Mr.  Hagg  believes  that  such  a  hu-  (Minister  of  the  Inienor) 

IrCryTXIOIll  Jr  lull  Xhe  front  page  of  the  Springfield  man  interest  story  about  new  sub-  ^  invalid  during  the  celeb.ations 

Illinois  State  Journal  on  Easter  Sun-  scribers  would  give  merchants  a  bet-  which  begin  May  3  in  honor  of  Hit- 

Reader  Sold  on  Yearly  day  also  was  devoted  to  a  portrayal  of  ter  understanding  of  the  value  of  a  lers  visit  to  Italy.  For  each  event 

Contract  hut  Pav«5  the  events  associated  with  the  Re-  newspapers  rural  circulation  and  they  wish  to  cover  they  must  iurnish 

Contract,  but  Fays  surrection.  The  usual  front  page  of  vhat  it  means  to  an  adverUser.  It  a  photo^aph  of  themselves,  plus  one 

50c  a  Month  current  news  was  relegated  to  page  3.  would  also  serve  to  build  good  will  ‘a*"  the  Italian  police,  one  fw  the  Ger- 

D  CCCDCC  *  PDAMOCMPIIDC  Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy  among  new  readers.  man  police  now  scouring  the  countp 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  reclaimed  the  issue  and  many  made  .  for  known  anti-Nazi^  and  one  for  the 

As  a  means  of  building  rural  cir-  reference  to  it  in  their  pulpits  on  Journalism  Exhibit  conthJgent  "the^^  wil^  be  ^a 

culation,  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  ta.ster  bunday.  AS  A  PART  of  an  extensive  exhibit  special  pass  giving  them  the  run  of 

at  Madison  has  adopted  the  monthly  .  ^  of  contemporary  journalism,  the  land 

installment  plan  for  R.F.D.  subscrib-  Employes  'Sales-Minded  five  prize-winning  pictures  in  Editor  m 

ers.  developed  by  the  Certified  Cir-  in  ANSWER  to  our  recent  invitation  &  Publisher  s  national  news  photo  BILL  EXEMPTS  BOYS 

culation  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  to  circulation  managers  to  send  us  contest  will  be  displayed  at  the  sixth  ^  exempting  newsboy.s  and 

Under  the  copyrighted  plan,  the  pa-  ,heir  best  economy  ideas.  J.  M.  Bauer,  annual  Medill  Press  Conference  at  minors  engaged  in  part-time 

per  is  sold  on  a  yearly  contract,  but  Bufialo  Courier-Express,  writes  how  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  provisions  of  the  state’s 

subscribers  pay  monthly.  ho  has  made  Courier-Express  em-  I'L  April  29  and  30,  sponsored  by  unemployment  compensation  system 

As  explained  by  John  M.  Canny,  ployes  ‘‘circulation  sales-minded  and.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour-  approved  in  Trenton  by  the  New 

Journal  circulation  manager,  the  sub-  at  the  same  time,  solved  the  ‘‘dead  nalism  fraternity,  in  cooperation  with  jergev  State  Senate  April  18  Previ- 

scriber  agrees  to  pay  the  first  install-  head"  problem.  He  recently  issued  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism.  tho  Hnnc*.  moa 

ment  within  ten  days  and  the  seven  the  following  statement  to  all  de-  ^ surtb^crml  effictivr^^ 

remaining  installments  the  first  of  partment  heads:  DROPS  DATELINES  ernor’s  signature, 

each  month  until  the  annual  subscnp-  .  ^  j  •  •  « 


pare  the  feature  Friday  evening  and  .1-»'  famil.'  t,.  ..,.r  c„n,ni...nt.v  pRFSf;  CARDS  INVAI  ID 

^  1  j  •  -  11 _ _  MiKge>t  our  inrrchaiitH  gt-t  better  ac-  *  w*  v  a  aa  xi^ 

succeeded  in  getting  a  PJ  ^  -luainte.l  with  ihrm.  IncidMitally.  thtir  s.,n.  Foreign  correspondents  in  Rome 

by  Saturday  noon.  J*"®  law  >ch.H.I  this  have  been  notified  that  theii  press 

on  page  o^  =‘"''  cards  issued  by  the  head  of  the  gen 

From  the  Dead.  The  back  page  was  ,  /  r  t  . 

devoted  to  news  of  local  churches.  Mr.  Hagg  believes  that  such  a  hu-  era!  police  (Minister  of  the  Inienor) 

The  front  page  of  the  Springfield  man  interest  story  about  new  sub-  ^  invalid  during  the  celeb.ations 

Illinois  State  Journal  on  Easter  Sun-  scribers  would  give  merchants  a  bet-  which  begin  May  3  in  honor  of  Hit- 

day  also  was  devoted  to  a  portrayal  of  ter  understanding  of  the  value  of  a  Jers  visit  to  Italy.  For  each  event 

the  events  associated  with  the  Re-  newspapers  rural  circulation  and  they  wish  to  cover  they  must  iurnish 

surrection.  The  usual  front  page  of  v  hat  it  means  to  an  adverUser.  It  f  photo^aph  of  themselves,  Pjiis  one 

current  news  was  relegated  to  page  3.  would  also  serve  to  build  good  will  t^®  Italian  police,  one  for  the  Ger- 


the  events  associated  with  the  Re-  newspapers  rural  ( 
surrection.  The  usual  front  page  of  vhat  it  means  to  ai 
current  news  was  relegated  to  page  3.  would  also  serve  to 
Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy  among  new  readers, 
acclaimed  the  issue  and  many  made 

reference  to  it  in  their  pulpits  on  Journalism  Exhibit 


among  new  readers.  police  now  scouring  the  countiy 

for  known  anti-Nazis,  and  one  for  the 
JoumaUsm  Exhibit  Culture  Ministry.  For  the  German 

.  contingent  there  will  be  a  .^uper- 
AS  A  PART  of  an  extensive  exhibit  special  pass  giving  them  the  run  of 
of  contemporary  journalism,  the  land, 
five  prize-winning  pictures  in  Editor  ■ 


DROPS  DATELINES 


ously  passed  by  the  House,  the  mea¬ 
sure  becomes  effective  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor's  signature. 


tion  price  has  been  paid.  The  Jour-  ‘  D'k-  ti.  mcrta-til  o-i  of  wluu-  iMiar 
nal  s  rate  IS  $4  a  year  for  the  daily  i„,,„.i,„«  (,«■  co,.us  as  ,,a.t 

and  Sunday  paper.  The  subscriber  „f  ihj-  eroKram.  \Vi-  uKnt  that  ii  i-  lu- 
pays  50c  a  month  for  eight  months  »;ir.v  to  (liscMitmiu-  fn-t-  coiiits  to  mtii  in  y 


To  conserve  space  and  to  eliminate  1  TTTlVilT50 

long  datelines,  the  Okemali  (Okla.)  WU  r'nVji’.t.  i  JUiylrO 
Leader  has  dropped  the  date  from  J.  W.  West,  managing  editor,  Ra- 
each  story.  The  newspaper  explained  leigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  just  an- 


and  receives  the  paper  for  one  year.  'Itpartnunt-.  nffectivc  with  tin-  i>-iie  of  .\larcli  mention  of  the  day  of  the  week  in-  nounced  a  new  policy  of  not  jump- 
M  *  P  u  *bi  ■"  vopiis  of  stead  of  "today"  or  "yesterday”  would  ing  any  story  from  Page  I.  The  plan 

.  ^  ,  torln-r  (■iliti..iis.  imt  tlu-  l:i-t  i-ilitioii  il:iilu--  prevent  confusion  as  to  the  actual  time  was  worked  out  by  West  in  coopera- 


Must  Poy  Monthly  torlit-r  cilitions.  Imt  tlu-  l.-i-t  i-ilitimi  il.'iilit--i 

"In  a  case  where  the  subscriber  coini'lt-tr  Suinlay  clPIli^-^.  which  in  the 

fails  to  pay  his  installment  bv  the  i';*'’  '’■‘'f  ';«t.  niv.-n  to  -.11  c,n,.loyc-.  Our 

cc.u  f  .iT  ■  circulation  (U-narinu-nt  will  Ik-  yila.l  to  receive 

fifth  of  the  month,  the  subscription  is  ,K.|i„.rv  to  hoi..t>  of  en.,.loyes 

removed  from  the  list  and  treated  as  aifected  i.y  thi<  ch.-inne." 
though  it  were  only  for  one  or  two 

months,  as  the  case  may  be,  since  Mr.  Bauer  followed  this  notice  with 


)„r  the  event  occurred. 


ADDS  12  FEATURES 


r>  r  11  J  .u-  -4V.  The  Milwaukee  Leader  recently 

Mr.  Bauer  followed  this  notice  with  -o _ j„:i..  c  .  -  i  j-  ^ 


tion  with  the  paper‘s  woman  telegraph 
editor.  Miss  Mary  Dudley  Pittman. 

RAISES  STR^T  PRICE 

The  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News 


lilt?  case  niav  oe,  since  aVii.  oautri  junuwtru  una  wiiii  io  j  -i  r  *  •  i  j-  i  .  i  .  .  7*  a 

our  monthly  rate  is  50c;‘  said  Mr.  a  personal  letter  to  each  employe,  1  ^  ^  ^eluding  recently  increased  its  price  from  2e 

Canny.  "We  bring  this  plan  to  the  pointing  out  every  employe  can  be  ®  ®  corn  c  s  rips,  an  news  ea  ures  to  3c  for  street  and  counter  sale,  3  c 

_ ii  -  o  « -I K. . f-jofriK  in  ofTort  W  national  politics,  fashions,  and  mo-  home  delivered  in  Milford  and  vicin- 


Canny.  "We  bring  this  plan  to  the  pointing  out  every  employe  can  be  „„,i„ni,l  rv^litir-s'  fu 
attention  of  prospective  subscriljers  a  contributory  factor  in  the  effort  by  .  ,  P  .  ’ 

by  sampling  all  boxholders  on  rural  being  "circulation  sales-minded.”  "By  pic.ure  ac  ivi  les. 

routes  throughout  our  territory,  ex-  this  I  mean,”  he  said,  "that  we  can 

plaining  the  plan  and  selling  the  pa-  be  sure  of  increased  sales  and  in- 

per.  We  also  run  a  coupon  in  the  creased  profits  that  go  with  them, 

lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  front  when  we  make  every  employe,  from 

page.  the  office  boy  to  the  publisher,  con- 

“As  soon  as  the  first  payment  is  re-  scious  of  the  relation  between  his  or 

ceived,  we  send  the  new  subscriber  her  job  and  the  sales  of  our  publica- 

a  collection  kit,  which  contains  seven  tion.”  He  also  suggested  employes  ^ 

coin  cards  and  seven  coin  card  enve-  help  sell  the  paper  to  their  friends  I  HE  ve 

lopes.  The  last  day  and  the  first  day  and  neighbors, 
ol  each  month,  we  run  a  notice  on  100%  Response 

the  first  page  calling  attention  to  --iiq  surprise,  letters  signed  by  The  Biq  I 

these  subscribers  that  all  monthly  in-  employes  were  returned  to  my  j  D 

payments  are  due.  desk  before  I  reached  the  office  the 

la  IS  an  effective  plan  to  build  following  morning,”  stated  Mr.  Bauer,  has  ever  b< 

new  usiness  without  the  use  of  pre-  ‘  and  in  three  days  we  had  a  complete  Y/vrt  Pl+u 

miuins,  magazine  clubs,  or  cut  rates,  return  from  every  employe.  The  re- 
We  have  placed  approximate  y  1,200  of  which  was  88  new  subscrip- 

new  subscriptions  on  our  mail  list  so  ^ons  to  be  placed  on  our  home  deliv-  TU  L  * 

fai  under  this  plan.  a  sale  of  45  dailies  and  Thanks 

Two  Others  Using  Plan  42  Sunday  papers  to  employes  on  the  largest  circ 

Two  other  newspapers  that  we  night  staff.  This  sale  was  accom-  Garden 

know  of  have  adopt^  the  same  plan,  plished  throu.gh  the  cooperation  of 

the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Rome  our  mechanical  superintendent,  who 

(Ga.)  News-Tribune.  E.  W.  Hine.  allowed  an  apprentice  to  act  as  sales  Y  fL 

circulation  manager  of  the  latter  pa-  boy.  At  the  present  time,  employes  ' 

per,  states  the  News-Tribune  has  are  practically  100%  readers  of  our  vious  high 

been  using  the  monthly  payment  plan  paper  on  a  paying  basis.” 
since  January,  with  good  results.  "We  Mr.  Bauer  adds  they  have  reduced 
had  been  getting  $3.50  a  year  on  rural  their  free  list  to  employes  from  255 

routes  and  on  this  plan  we  raised  the  daily  copies  and  217  Sunday  copies  A  J  »«  • 


ity,  and  4c  elsewhere. 


I  HE  verdict’s  in. 

The  Big  Show  is  always  the  Big  Show — Ringling  Bros 
and  Barnum  &  Bailey — and  the  greatest  engagement  that 
has  ever  befallen  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  in  New 
York  City,  has  this  Spring  come  about. 

Thanks  to  the  newspapers  and  the  public,  the  world's 
largest  circus  has  broken  all  records  in  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Yes,  the  Big  Show  has,  in  its  third  week,  passed  all  pre¬ 
vious  high  attendance  intakes.  It  grosses  are  the  talk 
of  the  amusement  world. 


price  to  $5  a  year,”  he  said. 


to  zero.  Through  cooperation  with 


Tom  Webb,  circulation  manager,  advertising  manager,  the  paper  | 
Macon  Telegraph,  adopted  the  plan  ^^^o  cut  its  free  list  of  advertising 
in  April.  1937,  and  reports  his  paper  copies,  making  a  total  saving  on  275 
has  secured  more  than  7.000  new  copies  daily,  and  232  Sunday  papers, 
yearly  subscribers  as  a  result,  with¬ 
out  any  interference  whatever  with  Meet  the  Joneses 
other  subscribers  who  have  been  pay-  HERE’S  a  double-barreled  idea  for  a 
ing  yearly  in  advance.  “It  seems  a  closer  tie-up  between  R.F.D.  sub- 
yearly,  in  advance,  mail  subscriber  scribers  and  local  merchants,  sug- 
always  remains  that  way,”  he  com-  gested  by  Arthur  Hagg,  newspaper 
mented.  representative.  He  suggests  that  when 

a  new  rural  subscriber  is  added  to  a 
Special  Easter  Editions  small  daily’s  list,  the  paper  carry  a 

WRITTEN  in  modern  journalistic  some  such  heading  as 

style,  the  story  of  Christ’s  resur-  the  Joneses,”  stating: 

rection  was  told  in  a  special  Easter  ,  u  i  .  i  /  i 

.  V,  .J  ...  We  nave  added  to  our  reader  family  Mr. 

iDbloiu  edition,  publisned  by  the  and  Mrs.  John  Jones,  who  live  on  R.K.D. 
Tai/loTSUille  (111.)  Breeze  -  Courier,  Route  No.  48.  20  miles  northeast  of  here, 
and  distributed  at  the  sunrise  service  Joneses  have  been  taking  a  metropolitan 

and  all  diurch  services  in  Taylors-  P"***!"’  **’*^*'  naturally  led  them  to  that  city 
rille  .nd  surrounding  terrhory.  -n.o  “  .-"p.*"  .mVS."'.  Z‘^Z 

Breeze-Courier  stafl  decided  to  pre-  town  to  do  their  trading.  We  arc  glad  to 


And  so  the  press  agents  and  the  chiefs  depart — Frank 
Braden  to  Boston,  followed  into  the  Hub  by  Roland 
Butler;  Allen  J.  Lester,  contracting  press  agent,  to 
Washington;  and  Gardner  Wilson  to  Brooklyn.  They 
go  happily  into  the  road  season — happy  over  grand 
reunions  with  Manhattan  newspaper  pals  and  with  those 
in  New  York  for  the  fifty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  A.N.P.A. 

Roland  Butler, 

General  Press  Representative. 


€  THAT 


•dulsS 

JHii 

B 

MMI 

For  any  kind  of  product — for  any  kind  of 
sales  program — New  York  State  has  every 
advantage. 

New  York  is  Uncle  Sam’s  richest  state.  Its  rail¬ 
roads  and  highways  are  unexcelled,  enabling 
sales  crews  to  operate  at  low  cost  in  time  and 
money.  Every  factor  which  facilitates  selling, 
advertising,  financing  and  convenience  of  super¬ 
vision  is  found  in  the  Empire  State  which 


possesses  more  dollars  and  contains  more  cus¬ 
tomers  than  many  other  states  COMBINED. 
Annual  retail  sales  in  New  York  State  exceed  five 
billion  dollars. 

The  listed  newspapers  which  sponsor  this  adver¬ 
tisement  are  geared  to  offer  national  advertisers 
every  good  kind  of  co-operation.  These  news¬ 
papers  are  the  open  door  to  the  nation’s  greatest 
market. 


^Albany  Knirkerbocker  News  (E) 
Amsterdam  Recorder  Democrat  (E) 
Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 
Binithamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 

Cortland  Standard  (E) 
tElmira  Star  Gazette  &  Advertiser  (M&E) 
tElmira  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown  Herald  & 
Leader-Republican  (M&E) 
llthaca  Journal  News  (E) 


Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 
tMalone  Telegram  (E) 
*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

•Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 
JNewburgh-Beacon  News  (E) 
*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Sun  (E) 
tOgdensburg  Journal  (E) 
Oneonta  Star  (M) 

‘Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 
Port  Jervis  Union  Gazette  (E) 
•Port  Chester  Item  (E) 


Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Eagle  News  (E&M) 
•Peekskill  Star  (E) 

{Rochester  Times  Union  (E) 

{Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  (M&S) 
Rome  Sentinel  (E) 

{Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  (E) 

Syracuse  Post  Standard  (M&S) 
•Tarrytown  News  (E) 

§The  Troy  Record  (M) 

§The  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 

{Utica  Observer-Dispatch  (E^S) 

{Utica  Press  (M) 

•White  Plains  Reporter  (E) 

•Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 


(E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morning  newspapers.  (S)  Sunday  newspapers.  *  Westchester  newspapers  sold  in  combination.  {  Gannett  l\ewspapers,  Inc.  S  Sold 

in  combination  only 
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Report  of  ANPA  Social 
Security  Committee 


SIMPLIFICATION  of  unemployment 
compensation  in  the  payment  of 
benefits  and  the  importance  of  having 
the  financing  of  the  whole  old  age 
pension  plan,  in  so  far  as  the  re¬ 
serves  are  concerned,  set  up  on  a  basis 
that  will  be  independent  of  and  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  the  financing  of 
current  governmental  expenses  out  of 
old  age  pension  taxes,  is  advocated 
by  the  ANPA  Committee  on  Social 
Security. 

The  report  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SOCI.4L  SECURITY 

This  Committee  has  been  enlarpeil  within 
the  5ear  in  order  that  representation  mii;ht 
be  had  for  a  greater  KOOKraphiral  area  and 
the  members  thus  enjoy  the  benefits  of  hav¬ 
ing  made  available  to  them  the  experiem-e 
and  study  of  a  (treater  number  of  individuals 
on  the  subjeet  of  Soeial  Seeurity. 

Necessarily,  this  report  must  be  limited  to 
fundamentals,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
serve  to  emphasize  to  the  membership  of 
the  ANPA  the  vital  importance  to  business 
of  economical  and  efllcient  administration, 
of  exclusion  of  inequitable  provisions  that 
affect  both  employer  end  employe,  and  in 
general  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  fo' 
stabilization  of  employment. 

For  purposes  of  clarity,  we  feel  it  nc'-es- 
sary  to  divide  our  report  into  two  niajor 
parts:  one  dealing  with  Uncraploym'‘nt  Com¬ 
pensation.  and  the  other  with  Federal  Old 
Age  Pensions. 

UNEMPEOYMENT  COMPE.N8ATION 
After  nearly  two  full  years  of  operation 
in  the  majority  of  states,  we  are  now  in  a 
better  position  to  deal  with  the  perplexities 
and  the  inconsistencies  of  these  laws,  be¬ 
cause  exiierience  has  brought  to  light  many 
existing  faults  and  inequities.  The  member¬ 
ship  should  for  obvious  reasons  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  more  important  funda¬ 
mentals  of  these  laws  because  the  cost  to 
business  is  constantly  mounting,  and  ways 
and  means  can  be  found  to  limit  or  reduce 
this  cost,  if  the  various  factors  involved 
are  given  careful  study. 

HEFIMTION  OF  EMPLOYE 
This  question  is  one  that  many  thought 
could  and  should  be  answered  very  readily 
and  with  such  clarity  that  there  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  no  difference  of  opinion  or  any 
misunderstanding  after  several  years  of  op¬ 
eration  of  these  laws.  However,  we  still  find 
certain  types  of  activities  and  oiierations 
within  the  newspaper  publishing  business 
that  yet  remain  to  be  clarified,  so  that  all 
may  interpret  their  operations  uniformly. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  pertains  to  the  newspaper  boy. 
Despite  efforts  to  clarify  this  situation,  no 
official  ruling  has  as  yet  been  handed  down, 
so  that  uniformity  of  treatment  is  .vet  lack¬ 
ing.  As  has  been  iminted  out  before,  it  was 
hardly  intended  that  this  class  of  worker 
should  be  included  in  the  unemployment 
benefits  because  of  the  particular  conditions 
and  problems  involved.  It  is  likely  that  many 
thousands  of  dollars  are  being  paid  in  taxes 
each  year,  and  that  many  useless  nsords 
are  l>eing  maintained  for  a  class  that  should 
be  exempt. 

In  the  meantime  your  Committee  advises 
that  where  the  newspaper  boy  is  actually 
functioning  under  a  legitimate  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant'  plan,  he  should  be  considered  an 
independent  contractor.  See  the  following 
bulletins  issued  sime  the  last  report: 

6729  6744 

67.18  6775 

6742  6796 

MERIT  R.VTINGS 

As  time  goes  on,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  that  without  a  provision  for 
individual  plant  reserves  or  automatic  merit 
ratings,  many  thousands  of  employers  will 
be  8ubje<‘ted  to  higher  tax  rates  than  would 
otherwisi;  be  the  case  if  they  were  rated 
according  to  the  degree  of  stabilization  they 
have  attained. 

It  should  Is-  borne  in  mind  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective  is  to  prevent  unemployment 
and  not  to  comiiensate  it.  Efforts  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  goal  should  be  rewarded  with 
minimum  tax  rates,  and  those  who  have 
failed  to  cooperate  with  the  scheme,  or  who 
are  chargeil  with  a  high  percentage  of  un¬ 
employment  benefits,  should  logically  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  relatively  higher  tax  in 
order  to  maintain  a  proper  reserve  for  such 
purpose. 

A  trend  of  thought  that  is  prevalent  today 
indicates  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Act  is 
to  pay  iK-nefits  to  unemployed  workers.  This 
thought  must  be  cheeked  and  the  employer 
and  employe  should  be  enlightened  through 
a  program  ol  education  that  will  provide  an 
incentive  for  employers  to  stabilize  employ¬ 
ment  in  their  resiiective  plants  and  indus¬ 
tries.  The  only  alternative  is  increased  bene¬ 
fit  payments  year  after  year  with  corres¬ 
pondingly  higher  taxes  to  meet  the  bill. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 
On  several  occasions  this  Committee  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  members 
the  mounting  costs  of  administration  both 
in  State  and  F'ederal  offices.  That  there  is 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  work  as  well 


as  an  immense  number  of  unnecessary  records 
being  maintained  cannot  be  doubted.  This 
means  that  a  very  considerable  slice  is  taken 
out  of  the  tax  dollar  that  should  be  properly 
used  for  payment  of  benefits.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  we  direct  your  attention  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  several  of  the  government  bu¬ 
reaus  that  are  directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
cerned.  by  Clarence  A.  Jackson.  Director  of 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Division  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  dated  February  25. 
19,18.  and  published  in  “B"  Spci’ial  Bulletin 
No.  6809.  dated  March  .11,  19.18,  which 
brings  to  light  the  unnecessary  and  inexcus¬ 
able  expenses  of  ailministration.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while  to  obtain  a  copy  be¬ 
cause  it  emphasizes  the  faultiness  of  this 
program  and  will  give  you  an  excellent  con¬ 
ception  of  some  of  the  problems  yet  unsolved 

SIMPLIFIED  BENEFIT  FORMULA 

Because  of  the  complicated  provisions  of 
the  various  State  Acts  for  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits,  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  person 
to  ealeulate  what  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  he  m.ay  be  entitled  to.  By  the  same 
token  those  who  are  assigned  to  administer 
this  phase  ol  the  work  are  delayed  in  han¬ 
dling  the  huge  volume  of  claims,  which  in 
turn  proportionately  increases  the  cost. 
While  it  is  obviously  impractical  for  the  state 
taws  to  be  entirely  uniform,  they  can  and 
should  be  simplified.  Some  of  the  work  of 
this  Committee  is  directed  toward  the  ac- 
comiilishment  of  this  objective. 

SEPARATION  REPORTS 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the 
distinct  advantage  to  be  gain^  by  the  em- 
Plo.ver  as  well  as  the  administrative  authori¬ 
ties,  if  the  detailed  periodical  reporting  of 
employees’  salaries,  hours  ol  labor,  etc., 
could  be  made  annually,  and  a  separation 
report  filed  when  the  employe,  whether  on 
a  permanent  or  temporary  basis,  leaves  your 
employment.  As  it  is  now.  perhaps  90  9!> 
of  the  employes  on  whom  you  are  required 
to  report  in  detail  at  least  quarterly,  will 
never  m.ake  application  for  unemployment 
tx-neflts.  Try  to  visualize  the  millions  of  in¬ 
dividual  detailed  records  that  are  being  main¬ 
tained  unnecessaril.v.  and  then  try.  if  you 
will,  to  estimate  the  cost.  The  separation 
reporting  method  will  save  you.  the  em¬ 
ployer.  many  hours  of  labor,  and  will  effect 
a  tremendous  saving  to  the  administrative 
authorities. 

P.4RT  TIME  AND  SEASON.VL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Some  very  serious  thought  and  study  must 
lie  given  to  the  problem  presented  by  those 
groups  that  are  materially  affected  by  part 
time  or  seasonal  emplo.vment.  In  order  that 
such  employers  will  not  lie  subjecteil  to  in¬ 
equitable  tax  rates,  the  merit  rating  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  altered  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  these  extraordinary  conditions  that  are 
beyond  the  control  of  employers. 

FEDERAI, — TITLE  IX 

The  tax  under  Title  IX  of  the  Fi-di-ral  Act 
applies  on  the  grand  total  payroll  of  the 
employer,  irrespective  of  the  payroll  base 
incorporated  in  the  state  act,  so  that  in 
numerous  instances  employers  are  paying  a 
greater  proportion  than  10%  of  the  total 
tax  thus  determined  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Also,  the  payroll  tax  base  as  now 
incorporatdl  in  Title  IX  requires  taxes  be¬ 
ing  paid  in  many  instances  on  earnings  paid 
to  higher  salaried  employes,  which  em¬ 
ployes  in  some  cases  are  not  entitled  to 
N-nefits  under  the  state  laws,  and  in  others 
are  entitled  to  benefits  of  such  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  amount  as  to  make  it  ridiculous  to 
tax  their  total  earnings  for  this  purpose. 
There  has  been  considerable  agitation  among 
employers  generally  for  mollification  of  the 
payroll  tiix  base  in  Title  IX  to  conform  to 
that  emplo.ved  in  Title  VIII.  i.e.  tax  on  the 
first  $3,000  of  earnings.  As  a  result  there 
has  been  introduced  in  the  current  session  of 
Congress  a  bill,  H.  R.  9209,  by  R<‘presenta- 
tive  Towey  of  New  Jersey,  to  limit  the  tax 
under  Title  IX  to  the  first  $3,000  of  earn¬ 
ings  in  each  year  for  any  employe.  The 
enactment  of  this  amendment  is  most  desir¬ 
able.  While  many  state  laws,  iM-i-ause  of  the 
tax  base  incoriiorated  in  Title  IX.  tax  the 
total  payroll,  it  is  fell  that  the  states  gen¬ 
erally  would  modify  their  tax  base  to  conform 
to  that  provided  for  in  H.  R.  9‘J09  if 
Congress  adopts  this  amendment.  This  would 
i-esult  in  a  very  definite  reduction  in  taxes 
to  newspaper  publishers  particularly. 

FEDERAL  DLD  AGE  I’ENSIGNS— 
TITLE  VIII 

Naturally,  the  question  of  emplo.ver-em- 
ploye  relationship  referred  to  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  comments  under  Unemployment 
Compensation  apply  equally  to  this  section 
of  the  law.  The  matter  of  administrative 
organization  procedures  and  methoils  is  just 
as  significant  in  connection  with  the  old  age 
pi'nsion  operations  as  it  is  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation. 

The  initial  record-keeping  machinery  set  up 
under  this  provision  of  the  law,  of  necessity 
had  to  be  established  on  a  basis  of  handling 
a  great  volume  of  detail  when  we  consider 
that  something  in  excess  of  thirty-five  million 
individuals  have  registered  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  an  individual  ledger  account  must 
be  maintainnl  for  each  such  person  to 
record  his  earnings  annually  in  cumulative 
form  up  to  the  time  he  reaches  65  years  of 
age,  or  dies.  Beginning  with  January  1.  1942 
under  the  law  there  will  be  further  record¬ 
keeping  requirements  and  clerical  operations 
in  eoniiection  with  the  mailing  out  ol  what 


undoubtedly  will  develop  to  be  some  millions 
of  chocks  monthly. 

Your  Committee  would  urge  the  members 
individu.ally  to  make  every  effort  to  have  the 
furnishing  of  information  on  individual  em¬ 
ployes,  as  required  under  this  law.  to  be 
on  a  basis  of  filing  reixirts  on  wages  earned 
once  each  year  instead  of  lour  times  a  year, 
as  required  under  the  present  regulations. 
The  preparation  of  these  individual  informa¬ 
tion  returns  four  times  a  year  means  a  tre¬ 
mendous  clerical  oiieration  in  the  offices  ol 
the  employers  and  requires  that  the  Old  Age 
Division  ol  the  Federal  Soeial  Security  Board 
handle  this  volume  four  times  a  year  in¬ 
stead  of  once  each  year.  Certain  representa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  governmental 
bureaus  involved  and  they  seem  to  feid  up 
to  the  present  time  that  it  is  better  for  them 
fo  handle  four  peak  periods  a  year  rather 
than  one.  This  lacks  a  practical  sound  and 
the  practice  should  be  discontinucnl  and 
annual  reporting  permitted. 

Hits  Liberalization  of  Law 

There  are  various  details  of  course,  with 
resi>ei-t  to  reporting  during  the  .vear  on  those 
Iieople  who  have  re.aeheil  .age  6.5  or  who  have 
dieil,  but  that  condition  is  prevalent  even 
with  the  quarterly  reporting. 

There  has  been  and  is  at  present  certain 
agitation  with  a  view  to  advancing  the  date 
on  which  pensions  will  he  paid  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1942  to  as  early  as  19.19  and.  in  .addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  suggestions  from  various 
quarters  about  liberalizing  the  monthly  bene¬ 
fits  payable  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Act, 
all  of  which  would  cost  tremendous  .addi¬ 
tional  sums  of  money.  Until  our  whole  eco¬ 
nomic  and  governmental  flnanci.al  picture 
is  more  stabilized  and  more  soundly  clarified, 
.vour  Committee  would  urge  that  there  be 
no  liberalization  in  this  law. 

There  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  a 
bill  by  Senator  Vandenberg  as  well  as  one 
by  Senator  Lodge,  which  bills  propose  a 
freezing  of  the  tax  rate  at  lower  levels  for 
a  longer  period  that  provided  for  in  the 
present  law.  this  largely  on  the  basis  of 
eliminating  the  accrual  of  an  excessive  “old 
age  reserve"  account  in  the  Treasury.  Your 
Committee  believes  that  it  would  he  very 
sound  to  hold  the  tax  rate  down  for  quite 
a  few  years  within  limits  that  would  be 
required  to  meet  payments  to  be  made  under 
the  Act  during  its  early  years,  perhaps  as 
long  as  1950.  In  the  meantime  provision 
should  he  made  for  very  careful  study  by 
competent  authorities  of  the  whole  taxation 
and  financing  methods  fo  be  employed  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  old  age 
pensions  for  workers  under  government 
auspices. 

There  will  within  a  comparatively  few 
.years  he  aeeumulated  a  reserve  of  at  least 
one  billion  dollars  in  the  so-called  Old  Age 
Reserve  Fund  in  the  Treasur.v  and  this 
should  lie  adequate  in  addition  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  t.axes  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Act 
to  meet  the  disbursements  required. 

Seeks  Revised  Program 

The  whole  subjeet  of  n-serves  under  the 
old  age  (Hinsion  plan,  operateil  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Federal  Government,  requires 
complete  reconsideration  and  a  new  program 
and  policy  adopted  in  that  connection. 

5"our  Committee  would  therefore  urge  that 
the  members  take  a  very  definite  interest 
in  this  subject  which  is  of  such  extreme 
importance  to  the  tieople  as  a  whole,  and 
put  forth  every  effort  to  have  the  whole 
financing  of  the  old  age  iiension  plan,  in  so 
far  as  reserves  are  coneerneil,  set  U|)  on  a 
basis  that  will  be  independent  of  and  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  the  financing  of  current 
governmental  expenses  out  of  old  age  iiension 
taxes. 

In  eonclusion,  your  Committee  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  reiterating  and  emphasizing  with 
all  the  force  and  power  at  its  command  the 
fiind.ament.al  importance  as  well  as  the 
si-rious  consequences  of  this  whole  program 
of  so-called  social  sei-urily  to  our  iieople. 

When  we  consider  the  tremendous  sums  of 
money  that  have  lieen  taken  out  of  current 
working  capital  of  business  and  industr>'. 
and  out  of  the  current  earnings  of  the  work¬ 
ers  of  this  country,  and  diverteii  into  non- 
proiluetive  channels  and,  in  theory,  sterilized 
in  so-calleil  trust  funds  in  the  Fisleral  Treas¬ 
ury.  all  of  which  mone.v  has  actually  lieen 
spent  on  current  government  ex|M-nses  and  is 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  available 
for  social  securit.v  on  its  own.  and  the  further 
fact  that  in  spite  of  having  spent  all  thew 
tremendous  sums  that  have  been  eolleeted 
for  the  purposes  of  soi  ial  sei'urit.v  on  every 
other  form  of  current  expense,  we  have  still 
hail  tremendous  government  defieits.  .vour 
Committee  becomes  very  much  r-oiwerned 


over  the  future  of  the  whole  soeial  security 
program  as  it  is  now  operating. 

Ri'SiKH'tfully  submitted. 

A.  \’.  MILLER.  Chairman 


Edg.ar  T.  Bell 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley 
Horace  E.  Downing 
William  C.  Ellis 


A.  J.  Gordon 
Philip  L.  Jackson 
Walter  C.  Johnson 
William  R.  Little 


U.  S.  to  Broaden 
Utility  of 
Census  Data 

New  Districts  to  Cut 
Waste  in  Selecting 
Marketing  Areas 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  25 — Broad¬ 
ening  of  the  utility  of  census  informa¬ 
tion  by  publishing  statistics  in  much 
greater  detail  for  specific  areas  of  the 
country  to  meet  the  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  efficient  planning  of 
sales  efforts  has  been  announced  by 
Secretary  Roper. 

A  study  is  being  made  with  a  view 
to  establishing  “metropolitan  districts” 
for  this  purpose  which,  Secretary 
Roper  said,  should  greatly  facilitate 
any  analysis  of  the  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  status  of  the  principal  urban 
areas  of  the  U.  S.  The  establishment 
of  these  districts  or  areas  will  enable 
business  men  and  manufacturers  to 
focus  their  promotional  activities  on 
areas  that  appear  to  reflect  greatest 
possibilities,  thus  offering  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reduce  waste  and  promote 
efficiency  in  selecting  and  approach¬ 
ing  the  domestic  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Commerce  Department  head 
explained. 

The  committee  making  this  study 
is  composed  of  Dr.  Paul  T.  Chering- 
ton.  New  York,  chairman,  represent¬ 
ing  marketing  and  advertising  inter¬ 
ests;  T.  W.  Howard,  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  represent¬ 
ing  manufacturers  and  chambers  of 
commerce;  and  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Watkins. 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  representing 
other  statistical  groups. 

Every  effort  is  promised  by  the 
committee  to  develop  a  marketing  tool 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
greatest  number.  When  questionnaires 
have  been  returned  and  analyzed  the 
committee  will  consider  suggestions, 
hold  hearings  at  which  interested  par¬ 
ties  can  present  their  needs  and  views, 
draw  up  specifications  for  a  model 
district,  and  recommend  adoption  of 
their  plan  by  the  Census  Bureau  in 
preparation  for  the  16th  Decennial 
Census  to  be  taken  in  1940. 

HOME  RATE  RAISED 

The  Chicago  Times  has  increased 
its  home  delivery  rates  from  12  to  15c 
a  week  for  daily  only,  and  from  17 
to  20c  weekly,  for  daily  and  Sunday. 
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for  Better  Printing  nnd  I^ower  Costs 


VUICAN 


PRE§SROOM  SPECIALTIES 


VULCAN  TOP  BLANKETS 

FELT.  Can  be  furnished  regular  or  with  polished  sur¬ 
face  (No.  73).  Both  types  are  highly  resilient,  free 
from  bolstering  and  ghosting,  and  very  durable.  These 
and  all  other  Vulcan  blankets  are  remarkably  uniform 
in  thickness  .  .  .  more  accurate,  in  fact,  than  the  metal 
cylinders  to  which  they  are  applied. 

NON-FELT.  A  firm  blanket,  not  too  hard,  with  an  oil- 
proof  polished  surface.  Especially  good  for  pictures 
and  solid  blacks.  Can  be  used  with  average  printing 
plates  under  average  pressroom  conditions. 

E.  D.  BLANKETS.  These  blankets,  too,  are  especially 
good  for  picture  pages.  They  are  used  hy  one  of  the 
leading  tabloids. 

DRA^  SHEETS.  Can  be  furnished  regular  or  with 
polished  surface.  Recommended  draw  sheet  combina¬ 
tion:  (1)  Vulcan  No.  62  Underpacking,  (2)  Vulcan 
No.  76  Cork  Blanket,  (3)  Vulcan  Draw  Sheet. 


VULCAN  UNDERPACKiNGS 


LAMINATED  (No.  62). 
ber-like  underpacking, 
durable. 


For  those  who  desire  a  ruh- 
Firm,  resilient,  and  very 


CORK  (No.  76).  Used  with  felt  and  non-felt  blankets 
and  in  draw  sheet  combinations.  Does  not  crack  or 
dry  out  and  become  hard. 

VULCOLASTiC  ROLLERS 

Suitable  for  modern  high-speed  units  as  well  as  older, 
slower  presses.  Much  softer  than  rubber  rollers,  Vulco- 
lastic  Rollers  work  best  at  a  very  light  setting.  Regrind¬ 
ing  is  merely  a  polishing  operation.  These  rollers  have 
established  remarkable  service  records.  Not  one  of 
them  has  ever  been  returned  to  us  for  any  reason  what¬ 
ever.  Entirely  unaffected  hy  ink,  toners,  driers,  tem¬ 
perature  changes,  etc..  Viilcolastic  rollers  forestall 
operating  troubles  and  promote  better  distribution  and 
better  presswork. 


Folders  on  Vulcan  products  tor  netrspapers  trill  be  mailed  on  request 

VULCAI^  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Fifty-Eighth  Street  and  First  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Sales  representatives  in  principal  cities 
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LINAGE  OF  3145  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  IN  1937 


INDCSTRIAI. 
(Continued  from  last 


Ktxbe  Produots . 

Kyanize  Paint  Products . 
Lane- Wells  Co..  The.  . .  . 
L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona 

Typewriter,  Inc . 

L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter. 
Lowe  Brothers  Paint 

Products  . 

Mciiusa  Portland  Cement 

Co . 

Mural-Tone  Paints  .... 

Murphy  Paints  . 

National  Casket  Co . 

Nu-Enamel  . 

Overhead  Door  . 

Pittsburgh  Paint  Proiis. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 

Co.  Prods . 

Portland  Cement  Assn.. 
Pratt  &  L.ambert  Paints. 
Radio  Corp.  of  America. 
Remimrton  Rand  Inc. 

Products  . 

Remimrton  T.vpewriter  .  . 

Republic  Steel  Corp . 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.... 
Sherwin-Williams  Paint 

Products  . 

Southern  Pine  Ass'n . 

Steelcote  Products  . 

stormtipht  . 

Straub  Mfg.  Co . 

Trinity  Portland  Cement 

Co . 

Truscon  Steel  Casements 
I'nderwood  T.vpewriter  .  . 
Zonolite  Insulation  .  . .  . 


week) 

TOTAL 

LINAGE 

20.123 

14,f)9« 

4.179 


HEREWITH  Editor  &  Publisher  presents  the  remaining  accounts,  as  measured  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  of  newspaper  linage  used  by  3145  important  general  and 
automotive  advertising  accounts  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  of  the  103  cities 
covered  in  the  Media  Records  Blue  Book.  The  following  list  supplements  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  preceding  weeks. 

The  present  list  covers  all  accounts  which  used  space  in  three  or  more  of  the 
Blue  Book  cities.  It  cannot  report  linage  used  by  advertisers  outside  those  cities. 


TOTAL 

LINAGE 


INSURANCE 
.4ptna  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Allstate  Insurance  Co..  . 
American  Automobile  In¬ 
surance  Cos . 

American  Credit  Indemn¬ 
ity  of  New  York . 

-American  Life  &  Accident 
Insur.  Co.  (St.  Louis) 
Bankers  Life  Co.  of  Neb¬ 
raska  . 

Bankers  Life  Insurance 

Co.  of  Iowa . 

Boston  Mutual  Life  In- 


surance  Co . 

Business  Men's  Assurance 

3.464 

Co . 

Canada  Life  Assurance 

17.066 

Co . 

11.479 

Confederation  Life  Assn . 
Conn.  Mutual  Life  Insur- 

32.108 

ance  Co . 

Continental  Life  Insur- 

3,104 

ance  Co . 

Dominion  Life  Assurance 

4.621 

Co . 

10.383 

Employer’s  Mutual  .... 
Employers  Mutual  of 

58,759 

Wausau,  Wis . 

Equitable  Life  Assurance 

26,965 

Society  of  U.  S . 

40,795 

Equitable  Life  Insurance 

Co.  of  Iowa . 

Federal  Life  &  Casualty 

Co . 

General  Insurance  Co.  of 

America  . 

Great  Southern  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co . 

Great  West  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Co . 

Guaranty  Union  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co . 

Gulf  States  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co . 

Institutional  Insurance  . 
Jefferson  Standard  Life 

Insurance  Co . 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.... 
Kansas  City  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co . 

Lawyers  Title  Insurance 

Corp . 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 

Co . 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Va.. 

The  . 

Lincoln  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co . 

Lumberman's  Mutual 

Casualty  Co . 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance 

Co.  of  N.  Y . 

Manufacturers  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co . 

Massai'husetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. .  . . 
Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co . 

Michigan  Mutual  Liabil¬ 
ity  Co . 

Mutual  Benefit  Health  & 

Accident  Assn . 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 

suance  Co . 

Mutual  Life  Assurance 

Co.  of  Canada . 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  York  . 

Mutual  Trust  Life  insur¬ 
ance  Co . 

National  Life  &  Accident 

Insurance  Co . 

National  Life  Insurance 

Co.  (Vermont)  . 

National  Protective  In¬ 
surance  Co . 

New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Boston 
New  York  Life  Insurance 

Co . 

North  American  Accident 
Ins.  Co.  of  Chicago.  .  . 
North  American  Life  Ins. 
Co.  of  Chicago . 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co . 

19,612 

Northwestern  National 

Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Minn. 

6,045 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar¬ 
antee  Corp . 

2,317 

Occidental  Life  Ins.  Co. 
of  California . 

3.788 

Ohio  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co . 

1.693 

Oregon  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co . 

21,676 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co . 

130.206 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co . 

16.450 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  of  Hartford 

8,675 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. 

16,466 

Postal  Life  &  Casualty 
Co . 

9.159 

Protective  Life  Insurance 
Co . 

50.678 

Provident  Mutual  Life 

Ins.  Co.  of  Phila . 

2.480 

Prudential  Assurance  Co. 
Ltd.  of  London,  Eng.. 

15.824 

Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
of  America  . 

348.562 

Reliable  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  St.  Louis . 

1.310 

Reliance  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  . .  . 

9.161 

Republic  National  Life 
Insurance  Co . 

17,467 

Southland  Life  Insurance 
Co . 

17.911 

Southwestern  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co . 

19.880 

Standard  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Co . 

490 

State  Auto  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Co . 

31.866 

State  Mutual  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Co . 

3,674 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Co. 
of  Canada  . 

11,714 

Travelers  Insurance  Co.. 

61,821 

Union  Central  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co . 

7.654 

Union  Life  Insurance  Co. 

1,012 

Utica  Mutual  Insurance 
Co . 

92.418 

Western  &  Southern  Life 
Insurance  Co . 

31.459 

JEWELRY  &  SILVERWARE 

Bluebird  Jewelers . 

6,428 

Bonded  Jewelers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  . 

708 

1847  Rogers  Bros.  Silver- 
plate  . 

6,222 

Elgin  Watches  . 

163.669 

General  Electric  Clocks . 

6,.301 

Gruen  Watches  . 

21.5’20 

Hamilton  Watches . 

31.610 

Hygrade  Novelty  Sales 

Co . 

496 

Lane  Co . 

1.067 

Longines  Watches  . 

19,674 

National  Silver  Co . 

9,386 

Split  Proof  Tubular 
Wateh  Straps  . 

16,.331 

Westclox  Prods . 

141,727 

MEDICAI. 

A-2851  . 

12.722 

A.  B.  C.  Gauzband . 

3.278 

Absorbine,  Jr . 

89,933 

Acousticon  . 

72,072 

Aequin . 

4,174 

Adams.  Prods.  Martha.  . 

7,679 

Adlerika  Co . 

322,375 

Airflow  Arch  Ezurs.... 

3.662 

Alcoban  . 

73.294 

Alcono . 

337 

Alka-Bismol  . 

4.302 

Alka-Seltzer  . 

115.459 

Allcock’s  Plasters  . 

6.614 

Allenru  . 

1.35,823 

Allen’s  Foot  Ease . 

28,803 

Allimin  Tablets . 

168.249 

Arbolene  Tablets  . 

24,106 

Arren  T.ablets  . 

679 

Aspironol  . 

32,9.36 

Aspirub  . 

36,115 

Asthmador  . 

9,428 

Audiphone  . 

.3.092 

B.  C.  Remed.v . 

376.231 

6.101  mann’s  Gas  Tablets. 

39.964 

Ballard’s  Snow  Liniment 

1,336 

Balpine  Pine  Needle  Bath 
Oil  . 

14,979 

Bauer  &  Black  Elastic 
Stockings  . 

8,139 

Bayer  Aspirin  . 

1,208,845 

Beasley’s  Ltd . 

‘2.612 

Beecham’s  Pills  . 

55,616 

Bel-Din  Treatment  .... 

19.346 

Bell-Ana  . 

210,657 

Ben-Gay  . 

340,095 

Best-All  Co . 

692 

Black  &  White  Ointment 

12.710 

Blackburn’s  Cadomene 
Tablets  . 

24,676 

Blackburn’s  Casca  Royal 

1  Pills . 

3.846 

Blackburn’s  Products  .  . 

89,000 

t  Bliss  Tablets  . 

8.703 

Blosser’s  Medical  Cigar- 
1  ettes.  Dr . 

17,793 

Blue  Jay  Com  Plasters. . 

686.683 

1  Blue  Star  Ointnment .... 

67,280 

Bon  Kora  . 

Bon-Tonc  . 

Boro-Pheno  Form  . 

Bracer.  The  . 

Brooks  Rupture  Appliance 
Buckley’s  Mixture  .... 

Bukets . 

Bumste<ads  Worm  Syrup. 
Bunion  Correc-Taiiier  .  . . 

CS-16  . 

Calafo  Liquid  . 

Calafo  Mentholated  Inha- 

lettes  . 

Callous-Ease  . 

Calotabs  . 

Capillaris-X . 

Cap-Se-Rub  . 

Capudine . 

Carboil  . 

Cardui  . 

Carters  Little  Liver  Pills 

Certane  . 

Chichester  Pills  . 

China  Roid  . 

Clearwater.  H.  P . 

Cluthe  Sons  Rupture 

Treatment . 

Collings  Rupture  Cure. 

Capt.  W.  A . 

Collum  Medicine  Co . 

Coolene  . 

Copinol  . 

Corn-Fix  . 

Crazy  Crystals  . 

Creomulsion  Co . 

Cro'Pax  Foot  Aids . 

Crystal  in  . 

Curriers  Tablets  . 

Cymone  Tablets  . 

Cystex  . 

Darical  Wafers . 

Davids  Sanitave  Wash. 

Dr . 

Davis’  Asthma  Remed.v.  . 
Delano’s  Rheumatism 

Remedy  . 

Dempster.  Mrs.  Geo . 

Denver  Optic  Co . 

Dermatin  . 

Dermatin  No.  1  &  No.  2. 

Dietene  . 

Doan’s  Pills  . 

Doster  Skin  Treatment .  . 

Dozets  . 

Drake’s  Glessco,  Dr . 

Edward's  Olive  Tablets, 

Dr . 

Elders.  Dr.  H.  Will . 

Electro-Thermal  Co . 

Emerson’s  Bromo  Seltzer 

End-O-Corn  . 

Eno  . 

Ephetan  Method  . 

Espotabs  . 

Etro  . 

Eveta  . 

ExL.ax  . 

Eye-Gene  . 

E-Z  Korn  Remover . 

E-Z  Tablets  . 

F  &  F  Cough  Lozenges, 

Fairyfoot  . 

Father  John’s  Medicine.  . 
Faultless  Appliance  Co.. 

Fcen-A-Mint  . 

Fellow’s  Syrup . 

Flat-U-Lets  . 

Fleischmann’s  Yeast  .  . . 

Flemolyn . 

Fletcher’s  Castoria . 

Foley’s  Honey  &  Tar  Com¬ 
pound  . 

4-Way  Cold  Tablets.... 

Free  Breath  . 

Froezoiie  . 

Frontier  Asthma  Co.... 
Oarfipld  Scidlitz  Powder. 

Garfield  Tea . 

Gates  Sanative  Lotion.  . 

Gauztex  . 

Gerald’s  B,alm,  Inc . 

Germolene  . 

Gid  Granules  . 

Glendage  . 

Godsend  Co.  (Hearing 

Aid)  . 

Gold  Medal  Haarlem  Oil 

Capsules  . 

Gore  Prods.,  Inc . 

Gosewisch’s  Garlic  Tab¬ 
lets.  Dr . 

Gould,  Dr.  A.  R . 

Graves  Home  Treatment. 
Gray’s  Nothol  Nose  Drops 

Gray's  Ointment  . 

Gray’s  Prods . 

Grover  Graham  Co . 

Groves  Emulsified  Nose 

Drops  . 

Groves  Laxative  Bromo 

Quinine  . 

Grove’s  Tasteless  Chill 

Tonic  . 

Grove’s  Products  . 

H.  F.  Foot  Remedy . 

Halls  Catarrh  M^icine.  . 
Hall’s  Expectorant  .... 

Har-Ex  . 

Heet  . 

Herb,  Dr..  Compound .  . 

Herbine  . 

Heumann  &  Co.,  L . 

Hill’s  Cold  Tablets . 


TOTAL 

LINAGE 

Il.TO.'i 

6.387 

1.311 

16.029 

6,761 

62.212 

106,206 

13,488 

847 

16,123 

11.468 


TOTAL 

LIN.VUE 


Hoermann,  Inc.,  Dr.  Ru¬ 
dolph  . 

Home  Drug  Co . 

Humphrey's  No.  11.... 
Humphrey’s  No.  77.... 

Hydrosal  . 

Imiicrial  Lotion . 

Innercleau  . 

Institute  of  Mentalphy- 

sics.  The  . 

International  Formulas, 

Inc . 

lodex  . 

Iodise  . 

Ironized  Yeast  . 

J.  B.  L.  Cascade . 

Jad  Salts  . 

Japanese  Oil  . 

Jayne's  Vermifuge  .... 

Johnson.  Dr.,  O.  A . 

Johnson’s  Foot  Soap.  . .  . 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Red 
Cross  Com  Plaster  .  . 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Red 

Cross  Plasters  . 

Johnson  &  Johnson  Red 

Cross  Products . 

Kadol  Co . 

Kalin  . 

Karagum  . 

Karnex  . 

Kathrepine  . 

Kazene  . 

Kecley  Institute  . 

Kelp-A-Malt  . 

Kemp’s  Balsam  . 

Kip  . 

Koch,  E.  O . 

Kohler  One  Night  Com 

Salve  . 

Kola  Astier  . 

Kolade  Powders  . 

Kolo-Kay  . 

Kondon’s  Nasal  Jelly.  .  .  . 

Konjola  . 

Korium  . 

Krcmey  Labs . 

Kruschen  Salts  . 

Lane  Asthma  Treatment, 

D.  J . 

Lane’s  Cold  Tablets  .... 
Latin  Reducing  Lotions, 

Dr . 

Lavoptik  . 

Leonard  Dr..  A.  O . 

Lepso  Epilepsy  Treat¬ 
ment  . 

Listerine  Cough  Drops .  . 

Liquid  Ezon  . 

Litteil's  Liquid  . 

Luden's  Cough  Drops.  .  . 
Lynco  Arch  Cushions .  .  . 

M-K  . 

M.armola  . 

McCleary,  Dr.  T.  G . 

MeWethy  F.  L.  Treatment 

Me-Ba  . 

Meinhardi,  E.  J . 

Mendaco  . 

Mentholatum  Salve  .... 

Mentho-Mulsion  . 

Mercirex  . 

Merozone  . 

Midol  . 

Milburn’s  Capsules  .... 
Moava  Suppositories  .  . . 

Monitol  . 

Moones  Emerald  Oil 

Moroline  . 

Mothers  Friend . 

Mother  Gray’s  Sweet 

Powders  . 

Mothersills  Seasick  Rcm- 

ed.v  . 

Murphy.  R.  O . 

Musterole  . 

Nacor  . 

Nacor  Kaps  . 

Na-Stim  . 

Natures  Remeiiy  . 

Neospirex  . 

Newco  Tablets  . 

Nixons  Nixoderm.  Dr..  . 

Nodoz  Awakeners  . 

Norforms  . 

Noxacom  . 

Nu-Char  Tablets . 

Nuiol  . 

Nurito  . 

Oil  of  Salt . 

Old  Mohawk  Medicine. 

Omega  Nasal  Jelly . 

Omega  Oil  . 

Orangeinc  Powders  .... 

Ostrex  . 

Ourine  . 

Ovclmo  Treatment  .... 
Owens,  Mrs.  Mildred... 

Paddock,  Dr.  E.  E . 

Page  Pile  Treatment,  E. 

R . 

Pain  E.aae  Liniment . 

Palmer’s  “Skin  Success’’ 

Ointment  . 

Palmiacol  . 

Papes  Cold  Compound .  . 
Paradox  Rupture  Shield. 

Pedodyne  . 

Pcnathol  Treatment  .  . . 
Penetro  Cough  Drops .... 

Penetro  Nose  Drops . 

Penetro  Products  . 

Penetro  Salve  . 


Pen-O-Rub  . 

Pepto-Bismol  . 

Perasthman  Tablets  .  . . 

Pertussin  . 

Petersime  Electro  Thermo 

Bath  . 

Peterson’s  Ointment  Co..  . 

Pfunder’s  Tablets  . 

Phillip’s  Milk  of  Magne¬ 
sia  . 

Pierce’s  Anuric.  Dr . 

Pierces  Favorite  Prescri))- 

tion.  Dr . 

Pierces  Golden  Medical 

Discovery,  Dr . 

Pine  Balm . 

Pine  Bros.  Glycerine  Tab¬ 
lets  . 

Pineolcum  . 

Pincx  Co . 

Piiikham's  Products,  Ly¬ 
dia  E . 

Piiikham’s  Vegetable 
Compound,  Lydia  E.. 

Piso's  . 

Platts.  Dr.  Rinex  . 

Pluto  Water . 

Poslam  . 

Po-tas-a-fras  . 

Prescription  No.  69 . 

Psoriasis  . 

Purola  Nose  &  Throat 

Drops . 

Pursang  . 

Q-Loid  . 

R-A-N  . 

Radioear  . 

Railways  Ready  Relief . 
Rahnous  Prescription  .  . 
Ray  D  Irradiated  Yeast 

Tablets  . 

Reil  Cross  Lax-Tabs .... 

Red  Star  Yeast . 

Rel  . 

Rel  &  Rem . 

Reliance  Laboratories  . 

Rem . 

Renesol  . 

Resinol  Ointment  . 

Rice  Treatment,  Dr.  W.  S. 

Rinex  . 

Ring  Rout  . 

Rock.  Dr.  A.  A . 

Rock-A-Water  Tablets  . 

Rogers  Remedy  . 

Ro-Mari . 

Rowles  Mentho  Sulphur. 
Rowlos  Red  Pepper  Rub. 

Royce’s  Tablets  . 

Ryko  . 

S.  S.  S . 

St.  Joseph  Aspirin . 

St.  Joseph  G.  F.  P . 

Sal  Hepatica  . 

Sal-Ro-Cin  . 

Samaritan  Treatment  .  . 

Santal  Midy  . 

Saraka . 

Sargon  Liquid . 

Sargon  Pills  . 

Scalf's  Indian  River  Tonic 
Scholl’s  Foot  Balm,  Dr. . 
Scholl’s  Foot  Powder,  Dr. 

Scholl’s  Kurotex,  Dr . 

Scholl’s  Onixol,  Dr . 

Scholl’s  Solvex.  Dr . 

Scholl’s  Zino  Pads,  Dr..  . 

Scotts  Emulsion . 

Sealtex  . 

Sentinel  First  Aids . 

Sherrin  . 

Silf  . 

Sina  Septic  . 

Si-No  . 

Si-Noze  . 

Siroil  . 

Sit-I-Clde  . 

6  6  6  Ib-oducts . 

6  6  6  Salve . 

6  6  6  Tablets . 

Skoot  . 

Sloan’s  Liniment  . 

Smith  Bros.  Cough  Drops 
Smith  Bros.  Cough  Syrup 

Sonotone  . 

Sorbol  Quadruple  . 

Squibbs  Adex  . 

Squibbs  Cod  Liver  Oil . . 

Stanback . 

Stillman’s  Actone  . 

Stuarts  Laxative  Com¬ 
pound  . 

Sulfurine . 

Takara  . 

Tam  . 

Tanlac . 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Tablets 

Tasty  east  . 

Teethina  . 

Tenex  . 

Tescum  Powder  . 

Tctterine  . 

Thedford's  Black  Draught 
Thoni.as  RX  167.  Dr... 
Thornton  &  Minor  Clinic 
Thornton  &  Miriior  Pile 

Ointment . 

Thoxine . 

3  XB . 

Toma  Tablets . 

Tonsiline  . 

Trenis  . 

Trommer  Co.,  The . 

True’s  Elixir,  Dr . 

Tryco  . 

Tulon  . 

Tunis . 

Turoff.  Ben  . 

Tysmol  . 

Uca  Mentho  Salve . 

Udga  . 

Ulgo  . 

United  Products  Co . 

V-E-M  . 

V.  M.  Remedy  . 

V  an-Tage  . 

(Continued  on  page 
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MEDICAL — Contlnned  ] 

TOTAL 
LINAGE 

Van  Vleck  Tre:'tment.  Dr.  855 

V  api'x  . 

Vaseline  . 

Vendol  .  "I?? 

Vibrathemi  .  l.O.iO 

Vicks  Couch  Drops ....  146.266 

Vicks  Protlucts .  794.267 

Vicks  Vaporub .  680.337 

Vicks  Va-Tro-Nol  .  403.466 

Vitalex  Tablets  .  16.210 

Vita-Tonic  .  4.666 

Von  Co.  Prods .  123.111 

Wa-Hoo  Bitters  .  2.230 

Wain's  Compound  .  3.424 

Wakefield  s  Blackberry 

Balsam  Compound  .  . .  7.094 

Warners  Compound  ....  2.847 

Wate-OH  Tablets  .  61,297 

Weeks  Cold  Tablets -  6,058 

Weeks.  Leo  .  1’49 

Wells  Vita-Rub  .  3.266 

Wemett's  Salve  .  11,162 

Western  Chemicals,  Inc.  23,129 

Western  Elec.  Hearinc  Aid  4,987 

White  Cloverine  Salve..  61.860 

White's  Cream  Vermifupe  1.0‘20 

Willard  Treatment  -  11.299 

Williams  R  U  X  Com¬ 
pound  .  71.222 

Williams  S.  L.  K.  For¬ 
mula  .  36,016 

Williams  Treatment.  Dr. 

D.  A .  64,826 

Witols  Reducing  Wafers.  10.629 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets  ....  37,852 

Zemo  .  285,406 


Zerbsfs  Capsules 
Ziril  Ointment  .  .  , 
Ziril  Products  ,  ,  . 
Ziril  Siipimsttories 

Zoak  . 

Zoetic  Shield . 

Zonite  . 

Zonite  Ointment 


10,195 

2.911 

6.876 

8.946 

62,745 

4.809 

29,141 

4,879 


MISCELLAN'BOVS 

Alvin  Barker  Pens . 

American  Coalition  .... 
American  Specialty  Co. . 
Baltimore  Fireworks  Co. 
Calif.  Chain  Store  Ass'n. 
California  Lands,  Inc... 

Chilton  Pens  . 

Citizens  Comm,  of  Johns¬ 
town.  Pa . 

Coast  Committee  for 

Shopowners  . 

Davol  Nipples  . 

Dorothy  Boyd  Art  Studio 

Empire  Stamp  Co . 

Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.... 
Eversharp  Pens  A  Pencils 
First  National  Distr.  Co.. 

Inc . 

Florist  Telerraph  Delivery 
Fort  Worth  Frontier 

Fiesta  . 

Frank.  Albert-Guenther 

Law  . 

Fulco-Trav-L-Ba*  . 

Globus  Stamp  Co . 

Golden  Gate  Bridge  Fiesta 
Gramaphone  Shop,  The. 

Gray  Stamp  Co . 

Greater  Texas  A  Pan 
American  Exposition  . 
Harris  A  Co.,  N.  E. — 

Stamps  . 

Hohner  Harmonicas  .... 

Hudson  Bay  Co . 

Hyireia  Products  . 

Independent  Order  of  For¬ 
esters  . 

Lyric  Stamp  Co . 

Majestic  Perfection  Dress 

Forms  . 

McCann  Erickson.  Inc..  . 
Miss.  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion  . 

Music  Service  . 

Nannette  Inc . 

National  Air  Races.  .  .  . 
New  Aae  Foundation,  Inc. 
New  History  Society.  The 
New  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis 
Numismatic  Co,  of  Texas 
Parker's  Pens  A  Pencils 

Parker  Quink . 

Pearson  Bros . 

Philco  Phone  . 

Pyrex  Nursinir  Bottles  . 
R.  C.  A.  Victor  Records 
R.  C.  A.  Victor  Record 

Pla.ver  . 

Rice  Leaders  of  the  World 

Ass'n . 

Self  Ri^alization  Fellow¬ 
ship  . 

Slieaffer’s  Pens  A  Pencils 
Southeastern  Governors 

Conference  . 

Stratford  Pens  A  Pencils 

Voice  of  Time . 

Watermans  Pens  A  Pen¬ 
cils  . 

West-O-Therm  . 

Wurlitzer  Spinet  te  . 


480 

60.686 

40,467 

1,528 

1,237 

1.110 

17,469 

111,601 

62,192 

2,491 

3.626 

677 

1.422 

27,738 

944 

49,872 

63,111 

12.413 

4,232 

723 

1.740 

716 

669 

184,404 

1.163 

14,688 

1,630 

12,042 

126,609 

967 

1.692 

2,674 

6,149 

230 

19.277 

5.0.39 

1.172 

I, 461 

9,120 

.34,219 

362.144 

17,723 

3.078 

22.0.36 

986 

158.270 

28.9.30 

76,908 

1.8.32 

277,883 

II, 904 
885 
240 

13.3.4.34 

19..366 

34,300 


Appleton  D-Cenlury  Co. 

Audel  Theo.  A  Co . 

Blue  Ribbon  Books,  Inc. 

Bobbs  Merrill  . 

Book  of  the  Month  Club, 

Inc . 

Bruce  Pub.  Co . 

Bruce  Humphries  Inc. .  . 
Burney  Bros.  Pub.  Co... 
Collier.  P.  F.  A  Son.... 

Covici-Friede  . 

Coward  McCann  . 

Crowell  Co..  Thomas  T.. 

Dodd  Mead  A  Co . 

Doubleday  Doran  A  Co.. 

Inc . 

Dutton.  E.  P.  A  Co . 

Evans  A  Co..  Victor  J..  . 
Farrar  A  Rinehart .... 
Funk  A  Wa^alls  Co..  . 

Greenbcrp  . 

Greystone  Press,  The  . . 
Grolier  Society.  The .  .  . 
Harcourt -Brace  A  Co.... 
Harian  Publications  .... 

Harper  A  Bros . 

Hemward  Publishing-  Co. 

Holt,  Henry  . 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. .  . . 

House  of  Field  . 

International  Economic 
Research  Bureau  .... 
Junior  Birdman  Library 

Bureau  . 

Knight  Publications  .  .  . 

Knopf.  Alfred  A . 

Lippincott,  J.  B . 

Literary  Guild  of  America 

Little  Brown  A  Co . 

Liveright  Pub.  Co . 

Longman's  Green  A  Co.. 

Mac  Millan  Co . 

Marquis  Co..  A.  N . 

Merriam  Co..  G.  A  C.... 
Modern  Age  Books  Inc. 
Morrow  A  Co..  William. 

Norton  Co..  W.  W . 

Nutrix  Co . 

Order  of  St.  Francis... 
Oxford  University  Press 
Paris  College  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  . 

Paty  Publishing  Co . 

Penn  Publication  Co.... 
Progressive  Medical  Pub. 
Putnams  A  Sons.  G.  P.. 

Random  House  . 

Remick  Music  Corp.... 
^naissanoc  Book  Co..  . 
Reynal  A  Hitchcock .... 
Sampson  A  Murdock  Co., 

Inc . 

Scribner  A  Sons,  Charles 

Secor  Publishing  Co . 

Sheed  A  Ward . 

Simon  A  Schuster . 

Somerset  Publishing  Co. 

Spink  C.  C.  A  Son . 

Stackpole  Sons  . 

Stoke's  A  Co..  Frederick 

Viking  Press  . 

Wetzel  Publishers  .... 

Whittlesey  House  . 

Willett.  Clark  A  Co . 

Wise  A  Co..  Wm.  H.... 
Tortsen  Pub.  Co.,  John  C. 


TOTAL 

LIN.AGE 

60.208 

8.963 

21.015 

39.232 

48.974 

1..374 

.356 

460 

97.028 

19.230 
12.389 
11.430 
31.660 

80.073 
51.159 
748 
5 1. .345 
26.093 
5.481 
12.417 
3,067 
66,167 
2,066 
83,271 
676 
12,786 
56,898 
660 

2,693 

7.975 

3.798 
42.382 
43.007 
31,789 

118.143 

6,436 

I. 3.865 
237.801 

7.416 

‘28,838 

26,866 

22.230 
38,29.3 

384 

4.064 

12,699 

1,0.31 

9.672 

14,180 

1,078 

26,078 

37.092 

480 

2,143 

16,223 

2.002 

64.798 
7,990 
4.461 

186.563 

2,660 

2,865 

II, 939 
29,074 
76.234 

1,344 

23,316 

2,79.3 

19.632 

4,781 


TOTAL 

LINAGE 


Winning  Wire . 

Woman's  World  . 

World  Astrology  Maga¬ 
zine  . 

Yachting  . 

Newspapers 

American  Weekly . 

Barron’s  Financial  Weekly 

Birmingham  Post  . 

Boston  Advertiser  . 

Boston  American  . 

Boston  Globe  . 

Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  . 

Chicago  Herald  A  Ex¬ 
aminer  . 

Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  . 

Chicago  Daily  News .... 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor.  The  . 

Cincinnati  Times  Star.  . 

Comic  Weekly  . 

Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 

Detroit  Free  Press . 

Detroit  News  . 

Houston  Press  . 

Indianapolis  Times . 

Mining  Appraiser  . 

New  Orleans  Times  Kca- 

yune  . 

New  York  American... 

New  York  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  .  108,294 

N.  Y.  Eve.  Journal  A 

N.  Y.  American . 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

New  York  Mirror . 

New  York  News .  lo6!8.36 

New  York  Post .  199,193 

New  York  Sun . 

New  York  Times . 

New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  . 

Northern  Miner  . 

Philadelphia  Eve.  Bulle- 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  . 
Philadelphia  Record  .  . . 

San  Diego  Sun . 

Scripps-Howard  . 

Toledo  Blade . 

Wall  Street  Journal.  . .  . 
Washington  Daily  News.. 


1.945 

4,076 

1.008 

583 

193,114 

3.004 

8.090 

3..395 

2,956 

.59.028 

67,076 

11.644 

3.681 

121.657 

481,496 

62.1.39 

4.498 

66.704 

6.322 

49,352 

76.948 

14.844 

19.52.3 

2.236 

19.820 

71,448 


88.258 

161,706 

67.026 


281,118 

324,1.36 


PROFESSIONAL  A  SERVICE 

Gcppert  Studios  .  4,768 

Mcilia  Research  Bureau.  9.767 

Photo  Finishing  Shop  .  .  3,169 

Photo  Sam's  Laboratories  207 

Rays  Photo  Service .  6,760 

Statistical  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  .  1.631 

Winternitz  A  Co.,  Ine., 

Samuel  L .  1,218 

PUBLICATIONS 
Book  Publishers 

American  Book  Mart.  . .  .  1,28.3 

Amorc  Library  .  12^.302 


Magazines 
Actual  Detective  Stories.  15.405 

Atlantic.  The  .  16.872 

Barron’s  .  .3,127 

Better  Homes  A  Gardens  472 

Cavalcade  .  45.869 

Collyers  “Eye"  .  1,949 

Commentator  .  66,905 

Coronet  .  107.661 

Cosmopolitan  .  125. ‘239 

Crowell  Publishing  Co...  46,862 

Digest.  The .  7.273 

Esquire  .  144, .348 

Fawcett  Publications  .  .  .  64,664 

Financial  World  .  102,626 

Gimlet,  13ie  .  16. 

Globe  .  381 

Good  Housekeeping  .  . .  1.31,79.3 

Health  Digest  .  2,666 

Home  Friend  .  6.958 

Horse  A  Jockey .  2,080 

House  A  Garden .  12,006 

Judge  .  1 ,805 

Ladies  Home  Journal...  441.419 

Liberty  .  108.911 

Life  .  108,188 

Look  .  702,961 

Man  O  War  Turf  Weekly  1,482 

Mid-Continent  Oil  News  .376 

Ninieam  .  7.708 

Moilern  Mechanix  .  468 

Nation's  Business .  58,208 

News  Week  .  66,470 

New  York  Press,  The.  .  .  1,041 

North  American  Trapper  1,416 

Official  Detective  Stories  40,82.3 

Parents  .  3,089 

Pic  .  16,325 

Pictorial  Review  -  Deli¬ 
neator  .  675,266 

Popular  Aviation  .  .364 

Popular  Photography  .  .  4,68.3 

Prize  Winner  .  6.37 

Radio  Guide  .  44,57,'l 

Red  Book  .  449 

Rising  Tide  .  1.937 

Saturda,v  Evening  Post,  .  1,428.902 

Screen  Guide  .  92.269 

Sports  A-Field  .  .366 

Sports  Illustrated  ....  1.697 

Thorp  Racing  Weekly , .  28,896 

Time  .  3,733 

True  .  1.986 

True  Detective  Mysteries  1,522 

True  Story  .  4,925 

Turf  A  Sport  Digest .  .  ,  726 

Turf  Counsellor  .  646 

ITpjier  Room,  The .  1,822 

Vogue  .  2,793 

Way  shower.  The  .  861 


2.282 

46.200 

.3,232 

74.878 

4,728 


Pl’BLIC  UTILITIE.S 

Bell  Tel.  Co.  of  Penn...  416,174 

Chesapeake  A  Potomac 

Tel.  Co .  264.028 

Commonwealth  A  South¬ 
ern  Corp .  16.794 

East  Ohio  Gas  Co .  115,372 

Elec.  Appl.  Society  of  N. 

Calif . 

Illinois  Bell  Tel.  Co... 

Indiana  Bell  Tel.  Co.. 

Indiana  Gas  Ass'n . 

Mountain  States  Tel. 

Tel.  Co . 

Natural  Gas  .  402,976 

New  England  Tel.  A  Tel. 

Co . 

New  Jersey  Bell  Tel.  Co 
New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Niagara  Hudson  .  661.990 

Northwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co .  231.617 

Ohio  Bell  Tel.  Co .  .390,628 

Pacific  Gas  A  Elec.  Co..  .  .35.3.408 

Pacific  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co.  .360,112 

Postal  Telegraph  .  21,441 

Public  Service  of  New 

Jersey  .  .309.976 

Pyrofax  .  6,268 

Southern  Bell  Tel.  A  Tel. 

Co .  195.290 

Southwestern  Bell  Tel.  Co.  6.'15.416 

Tennessee  Elec.  Power  Co. 

Texas  Power  A  Light  Co. 

Western  Union  . 


39,108 

177,.522 

121,168 

61,147 

119.'227 


.349,098 

1.3.3..36.3 

974.022 


Coble's  Fisherman's  Cal- 
endar  . 

TOTAL 

LINAGE 

8,708 

Cycle  Trades  of  America 

6,023 

Dufay  Color  Film . 

21.792 

Eastman  Kodak  Co . 

1.631,097 

Erector  Sets  . 

70,370 

Evinrude  Motors  . 

5,640 

Flexible  Flyer  . 

16.748 

Flexy  Racer  . 

2,260 

4-6-0  Pick  Dp  Sticks... 

2,674 

Gantner  Bathing  Suits.  . 

4,920 

Gar  Wood  Boats . 

1.258 

Johnson  Outboard  Motors 

20,148 

K  1  a  u  b  e  r  Novelty  Co. 
Games  . 

1,140 

Kroydon  Clubs  . 

16.643 

Leica  Camera  . 

2,758 

Lionel  Trains  . 

27,667 

Minature  Homes  Co . 

722 

Mr.  R*-e  . 

1,138 

Northland  Ski  Mfg.  Co. 

3,604 

Pathegrams . 

2,341 

Peters  Ammunition  .... 

4.440 

Royal  Toy  Co. — Games.. 

2,094 

Sacony  Bathing  Suits.  . . 

.3,117 

Schoenhut.  C.  Inc.  Games 

1,031 

Selchow  A  Righter  Co. 
Games  . 

2,387 

Si>eBrhead  Ski  Binding. . 

910 

Stephens  Prods.  Co . 

787 

Stoeger  Inc..  A.  P. 
(Guns)  . 

610 

Universal  Cameras  .... 

28,180 

Univex  . 

17,690 

Weston  Exposure  Meter. 

1,822 

Wheeler  Playmate  CruiK- 
era  . 

16.900 

Wilson  Golf  Equipment 

64,718 

Wilson's  Hol-Hi  Golf  Balls 

36.040 

Zeiss  Cameras . 

6,084 

TOB.4CCO 

Cigars 

Bayuk  . 

1,562,167 

Biaekstone  . 

186,844 

Costo  de  Oro . 

11.282 

Deschler’s  Monogram  . . 

11,473 

Dexter  . 

88,840 

Dutch  Masters  . 

260,369 

Edwin  . 

7,497 

El  Proilucto  . 

664,082 

Fendrich  Cigars  . 

8.280 

Plor  De  Melba . 

22.806 

44  . 

37,667 

26,761 

Garcia  Grande  . 

Habanello  . 

4.830 

Harvester  . 

347.108 

Hav-A-Tampa  . 

1,724 

Henrietta  . 

.35,961 

J.  A . 

12.007 

John  Ruskin  . 

26.148 

La  Azora  . 

167,242 

La  Natividad  . 

3.3,091 

La  Palina  . 

616,47.1 

Lovera  . 

106,186 

Manila  Stubs  . 

7.147 

Dentifrices 

A'Dciit  . 

Calox  Tooth  Powder.  .  . 
Calvert’s  Tooth  Powder 
Colgate's  Dental  Cream.  . 

Denalan  . 

Dent  A  Firm . 

Dentlock  Denture  Powder 


TOtAl 

LDtACE 

2jn 

190.003 

0.439 

987.777 

6.344 

l.Oi: 

31.608 


Fasteeth  .  268.904 

Forhan's  . 

Ho|ie  Denture  Prods. 

Indent 


60.300 
1.110 
8.338 

Ipaiia  Toothpaste .  618.707 

Kling  . 

Kliitch  .  14.333 

Kolynos  .  68,580 

Listerine  Tooth  Paste . . .  48,705 

Lyon's  Tooth  Powder.  .  1.178.608 
Pepsotlent  Dentifrices  .  .  308.354 

Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste.  .  185.107 

Pepsodent  Tooth  Powder  1,166,080 
Phillips  Milk  of  Magne¬ 
sia  Tooth  Paste .  68,750 

Polident  Powder  .  171,818 


Penlo  Jrs . 

Peter  Schuyler  .... 

Roi  Tan  . 

S.  Seidenberg  A  Co. 

7-20-4  . 

6.3’s  . 

Tom  Moore  . 

Tudor  Arms  . 

Van  Dyck  . 

Webster 


75.927 

16.326 

4,731 


RADIO 

Sets 


Arvin  . 

4.390 

Crosley  . 

46,319 

Delco  Auto  Radio . 

2,69.3 

Emerson  . 

60.641 

Fada  . 

6..381 

Fairbanks  Morse  .... 

128,114 

General  Eleotric  Radio. 

1,166.3.32 

Grunow  . 

27,1.39 

Howard  . 

3,247 

Kadette  . 

8,002 

La  Fayette  . 

5.602 

Little  Giant  . 

2.31.3 

Majestic  . 

12,637 

Midwest  . 

64,3.30 

Motorola  . 

38,004 

Philco  . 

2.095,666 

R.C.A.  Victor  Radio... 

1.219,601 

Sparton  . 

04,526 

Stewart  Warner  . 

51.979 

Stromberg-Carlson  .... 

16.3.618 

Westinghouse  Radio  .  .  . 

116.160 

Zenith  . 

817.926 

3,072 
30.142 
1.046 
14,3.33 
57.621 
.36.072 
31.289 
17.748 
482,064 
67.082 

White  Owl  .  2,026.670 


So  Tite 
Spearmint  Tooth  Paste. 
Squibb  Dental  Cream . . 

Staze  . 

Stern  Kleen  . 

Strasska  Tooth  Paste. . 

Suxion  . 

West's  Toothpaste.  Dr.. 


4.461 

1.844 

339.833 

24.081 

77.179 

8.685 

3.819 

31.360 


Y.  B. 


20,122 


Cigarettes 

Avalon  .  117,347 

Brown  A  Williamson  To- 

boccao  Corp.  Prods..  .  37,934 

Camel  . 12,9.30,281 

Chesterfield  . 14,822.120 

Domino  .  43.376 

Du  Maurier  .  121.676 

Herbert  Tareyton  .  1,321,662 

Lucky  Strike  .  6,287,768 

Marvels  .  649.334 

Old  Gold  . 10,264,468 


Miscellaneous 

Add -A -Tube  . 

Philco  Tubes  . 

R.C.A.  Tubes  . 


SPORTING  GOODS 

Alley  Oop  Game . 

Ashaway  Fishing  Lines.  . 
Beach  craft  Games  .... 
Bruns-Kimball  A  Co. — 

Boats  . 

C  C  M  Skates . 

Castle  Films,  Inc . 

Cavagnaro,  C.  A . 

Central  Camera  Co . 

Chicago  Flying  ^out 

Roller  Skates  . 

Chris-Craft  . 

Christy  Sport  Knife  .  . . 


366 

4.919 

67,704 


8.441 

4,198 

1,674 

697 

14..3'24 

1,796 

607 

669 

10,693 

22,294 

2,644 


Pall  Mall 
Philip  Morris  .  . 

Spud  . 

Twenty  Gr.and  . 

Vicero.v  . 

Virginia  Rounds 
Wings  . 


Tobacco 
B  A  W  Best  Tobacco .  . . 

Edgeworth  . 

Half  A  Half . 

John  Middleton's  Mix¬ 
tures  . 

Prince  Albert 


719.082 
144.062 
202.624 
1 1 ,925 
116.026 
21.040 
171,704 


17,601 

26,880 

112,116 


Walnut  . 

.3’.222 

Miscellaneous 

Auto  Pipe  . 

1.842 

Briggs  Pipes  . 

12.466 

Continental  Brier  Pipe.  . 

6.826 

Do<’tor  Grabow  Pipe.  .  .  . 

16,.390 

Duke  of  Dundee  Pipes.  . 

6.001 

Frank  Medico  Pipes.... 

40,00.3 

Kaywoodie  Pipes  . 

10,612 

Lektrolite  . 

6.201 

Milano  Pipes  . 

22,669 

Purex  Pipes  . 

6,190 

Pyko  . 

670 

Reynolds.  R.  J.  Tobacco 

Co.  Prods . 

389.0.30 

Ronson  Lighter  . 

.34.291 

Royal  Demuth  Pipes .... 

12.196 

Tenn.  Tobacco  Tax  Com^ 

mittee  . 

4,089 

Wally  Frank  Pipes . 

777 

Wellington  Pipe  . 

960 

Westminster  Pipes  .... 

13.264 

Yello  Bole  Pipe . 

277,864 

TOILET  REQUISITES 

Antiseptics 

1  Listerine  . 

191.7.38 

1  Pepsodent  Antiseptics  .  . 

266,368 

Perfumes  A  Cosmetics 
Abiinda  Bath  Foam ....  10.379 

Albolene  .  24.487 

Ambrosia  .  8,308 

Ammen's  Poa'der .  786 

Amolin  .  66,034 

Annette  Lanzette  Depila 

tory,  Mme .  10.884 

Arrid  .  338.686 

Baby  Touch  Hair  Remover  4,466 

Balm  Argenta  .  3,6n 

Barbo  Compound  .  fiS.lK 

Beatrice  Mabie  Prep....  14.616 

Berry's  Freckle  Ointment 

Dr.  C.  H .  615 

Black  A  White  Bleaching 

Cream  .  63,167 

Brownatone  .  26.9U 

Brylceem  .  28,696 

Calmas  French  Face  Con¬ 
ditioner  .  10,483 

Campana  Italian  Balm,,  106.615 

Caron  Perfume .  22,469 

Chamberlain  Lotion  ....  78.487 

Charbert  Lipstick .  831 

Charberts  Perfumes  . . .  6.6U 

Clairol  .  1.885 

Coffelts  Hair  Coloring.  .  6,785 

Colgates  Cashmere  Bou 

quet  Lotion  .  9,884 

Corday  Prep .  51.063 

Cosray  Cream  .  13.800 

Cosray  Lotion  .  8,415 

Cosray  Powder .  7,674 

Cosray  Products .  49,675 

Coty  Face  Powder .  122.563 

Coty  Perfume .  83.774 

Coty  Preparations  .  102.444 

Coty  Rouge  .  11.696 

Coty  Talcum  .  2.005 

Covermark  .  14.981 

.Crosley  Xervac  Treatment  23.797 

Cutax  Nail  Polish .  67.336 

Cuticura  Talcum  .  16.615 

DDD .  10.783 

Daggett  A  Ramsdell 

Creams  .  83.780 

Damschinsky  Hair  Dye.  .  3.3K 

Dermolav  .  2.067 

Dioxogen  Cream  .  107,765 

D'Jer  Kiss  Talcum .  9,600 

D'Orsay  Perfume  .  11,475 

Dorothy  Perkins  Preps..  .  6.635 

Duart's  Cream  of  Milk.  .  10,349 

Duart's  Cream  of  Milk 

Lipstick . 

Elizabeth  Arden  Creams 
Elizabeth  Arden  Face 

Powder  . 

Elizabeth  Arden  Lipstick 
Elizabeth  Arden's  Nail 
Tonic-Oil  A  Paste .  . . 
Elizabeth  Arden  Perfumes 
Elizabeth  Arden  Preps... 

Essence  of  Life  Pace 

Cream  .  112.04 

Eulh-Ol  . 

Eye  Dew  . 

Fairystone  . 

Farr's  Gray  Hair  Re¬ 
storer  . 

Frederic's  Permanent 

W  ave  . 

Frostilla  Lotion  . 

Gabrieleen  Permanent 

Wave  . 

Gaby  Suntan  Lotion.  . .  . 

Glo-Co  . 

Golden  Glint  Rinse . 

Golden  Peacock  Bleach 

Creme  . 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Cream 

Guerlain  Perfume  . 

Hair-More  . 

Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer 

Products  . 

Helena  Rubenstein  Beau¬ 
tiful  Mas<iuc  . 

Helena  Rubenstein 

Creams  . 

Helena  Rubenstein  Lip¬ 
stick  . 

Helena  Rubenstein  No¬ 
vena  Night  Cream.  . .  . 

Helena  Rubenstein  Pore 

Masque  . 

Helena  Rubenstein  Preps. 

Hide-It  . 

Hinds  Honey  A  Almond 

Cream  . 

Houbigant  Perfumes  .  . . 

Howes  Beauty  Lotion .  .  . 

Hush 


1.994 

6,8r 

6.495 

2,241 

4.749 

4.099 

66.333 


15,344 

16.395 

26,019 

39.361 

15.45' 

9.879 

1,623 

6.305 

33.053 

8.71S 

934 

19.399 

3.701 

42,029 

6.309 

509 

789 

45,12; 

6.719 

91.^ 
128, £ 

8.790 


{Continued  on  page  88) 
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For  the  past  15  years,  White  Trucks  have  established  remarkable  economy  and  perjormance  records  in  the  fleet  of 
The  Cleveland  Press.  Latest  additions  to  this  46-truck  fleet  include  five  streamlined  Model  700's  as  pictured  here. 

%  Cost  accountants  don’t  make  up  their  after  day,  for  years.  They  stay  dependable 
balance  sheets  like  newspaper  pages.  If  and  economical  in  operation  long  after 
they  did,  the  story  of  truck  costs  would  lesser  trucks  become  prohibitively  expen- 
rate  a  top  head  on  Page  One,  with  art.  sive  to  maintain.  And  today’s  White 

Trucks  are  as  vital  a  part  of  most  news-  trucks  are  low  in  price. 
papers’  daily  operations  as  dependable  See  your  local  White  Branch  or  Dealer  for 
presses  and  efficient  stereotyping  equip-  information  about  the  completeWhite  line 
ment.  Every  time  the  presses  roll,  the  trucks  for  every  newspaper  need— metropolitan 

must  roll,  too.  Frequent  break-downs  delivery,  country  routes,  heavy  duty  haul- 
-on  the  street  as  in  the  pressroom-are  a  ing  of  roll  paper.  There’s  a  White  model 
costly  nuisance,  in  dollars  and  good-wdl.  _with  new  and  exclusive  performance 

White  Trucks  have  what  it  takes  to  meet  and  safety  features— to  do  every  news- 
the  daily  grind  of  newspaper  service,  day  paper  job  better  and  more  economically. 

THE  WHITE  MOTOR  COMPANY  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  cities 
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LINAGE  OF  3145  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  IN  1937 


(^Continued  from  page  86)  TOTAL  1 

TOILET  REQl'ISITBS — Contlnned  LINAGE 

TOTAI  Vitalis  .  183,5fi4  Vassar  Waver 

1  IXAfiF  Vita-Ray  Cream  .  Vibro-Shaver 

Vivani  Fare  Powder....  1,003  Waldorf  Tissi 

[oe  Mint  .  ioS  Wildroot  H.air  Tonic....  172.834  Wenlxlon  Pro 

Inecto  .  43.(92  Woodbury  Preparations  . .  9.824  West's  Produc 

[nerams  Milkweed  Cream  108.318  2  jj  rj  jj^^y  Powder...  61.223  West’s  Tootlit 

lerften's  Lotion  .......  60.306  Zip  Preparations .  3,264  Wilder  Nail  1 

lohnson's  Brilliantine  Zotos  Permanent  Wave.  182. .660  Wicder  Tweez 


lee  Mint  . 

Inecto  . 

Ingrams  Milkweed  Cream 

Jerften's  Lotion  . 

Johnson's  Brilliantine 

Hair  Grower,  Mr . 

Kip  . 

Kno-Gray  . 

Krane's  Buttermilk  Facial 

Krank  Products  . 

Kreml  . 

Kremola  . 

L.  B.  Hair  Oil . 

La  Cross  Nail  Polish. . . 
Lady  Esther  Powder.  .  .  . 
Lady  Esther  Preparations 
Lady  Lillian  Nail  Polish 


Toilet  Soaps 


8,096  Vibro-Shaver  . 

1,003  Waldorf  Tissue  . 

172.834  Wenlxlon  Product  .... 
9.824  West's  Products.  Dr. .  . . 
61.223  West’s  Toothbrush,  Dr.. 

3,264  Wilder  Nail  Pile . 

182. .660  Wieder  Tweezer . 

Williams  Products  .... 
Wix  . 


ms  Admiraclon  .  10,160  ' ' 

•ois  I  Ttiondc-r  Shnmnno _  00  .626  •"•‘I'ey  8  Ensrlish  Lav- 


C56  Shampoo  .  . 

771080  r.amay  . 

1,101  ^'ashmere  Bouquet  . 

9  115  Clairoil  . 

67.932  Vosraj’  . . 

12  384  Cosray  Shampoo  .  .  . 
107  206  Vosray  Shave  Cream 
4139  Pnticura  Soap . 


60,526 

2,249,713 

632 

11,671 

.60,046 


ender  Products 


TR.VNSPORTATION 

•Airways 


TOTAL  TOTAL 

LINAGE  LINAGE 

4,710  New  York  Central .  498.727  Borimr.  James  Co 

6,879  New  'York,  Chicago  &  St.  Carter  Quality  Tours.  .  . 

281.037  Louis  .  28,077  Cook  &  Son  Thomas 

14.093  New  York,  New  Haven  W'agon-Lits  Inc . 

43.191  4  Hartford  .  192,899  Empire  Tours . 

33,334  Norfolk  4  Western .  148,821  Preiphter  Voyapes  .... 

1,386  Northern  Pacific  R.  R..  .  248.328  German  Railroads  Infor- 

1,461  Penns.vlvania  R.  R .  634,808  mation  Office  . 

11.104  Pere  Marquette  .  6,964  Intourist  Inc . 

2.118  Railw.a.v8  of  France .  2,404  Italian  Tourist  Informa- 

1,737  Roadinp  .  67.497  tion  Office  . 

R<X'k  Island  .  20.749  Metropolitan  Travel  Ser- 

169.709  St.  Louis  4  San  Fran-  vice  . 

cisco  R.  R .  212.716  Miller  Tours  . 

iN  Seaboard  Airline  Ry....  192,460  National  Tours  . 


589  -American  Air  Lines  Inc.. 

16  638  Draniff  Airways  . 

8  1)99  Continental  Airlines  .... 


Southern  Pacific  Ry .  1,190,838  New  Brunswick  Tourist 

359.137  Southern  Railway  System  65,196  Bureau  . 


67,692  Swiss  Federal  . 

13.900  Texas  4  Pacific . 


22,273  Raymond  Whitcomb 
170,937  Simmons  Tours  .  .  .  . 


Lady  Lillian  Nail  Polish  J-l”?  i  tv.......  .  ax-z  n??  I  Delta  .Air  Lines .  31,003  [Texas  Railroads  .  24,286  I  Spratt’s  Mexico  Tours. 

Lanvin  Perfume .  8.8<9  "^ne  anampoo  .  2141  h'-»s‘ern  Air  Lines .  116.275  Union  Pacifie  .  803,064  Tauck  Tours  Inc . 


Lovely  Lady  Face  Powder 

3.*27«  ^ 

Lucien  Lelontr  . 

Lucky  Tiser  Hair  Dress- 

17,873 

ine  . 

4,652 

Lucky  Tisrer  Hair  Tonic 

13,602 

Luck}'  Ticer  Products.  . 
Lucretia  V andervilt  Lip- 

61.633 

stick  . 

1.096 

Luxor  Face  Powder.... 

87.509 

Luxor  Preparation  .... 

29,673 

Manicare  . 

17.616 

Marvo  Beauty  Lab . 

3,517 

Maybelline  Eye  Cream.  . 

871 

Maybclline  Mascara  .... 

37.958 

Maybelline  Preparations 
Mayor’s  Walnut  Juice 

31,420 

Hair  Dye . 

555 

Mercolized  Wax  . 

190.059 

Mexican  Heat  Powder... 

15,330 

Miami  Tan  Sun  Oil . 

1,978 

Modem  Eyes . 

1,748 

Moon  Glow  Nail  Polish. . 

297 

Mum  . 

298,343 

Murine  . 

43.657 

Mystic  Cream . 

14.312 

Nac  Preparation . 

4.826 

Nadinola  Cream  . 

45,213 

Nonspi  . 

7,712 

Noonan’s  Scalp  Cream.  . 

33.093 

Nourisbine  . 

10.966 

Noxzema  . 

471.204 

Noxzema  Sun  Tan  Cream 
Noxzema  Suntan  Oil  & 

8,180 

Cream  . 

630 

0.  J.’s  Beauty  Lotion... 

8,746 

Odo-Ro-No  . 

55,058 

Othine  . 

5,178 

Pacquin’s  Hand  Cream .  . 
Palmer’s  Skin  Whitener. 

33,144 

Dr.  Fred  . 

3.685 

Parker’s  Hair  Balsam .  . . 

1,508 

Pauline  Palmer  Method. 

39,681 

Perstik  . 

•20,126 

Pinaud  Eau  De  Quinine .  . 

8,916 

Pinaud  Lilac  ’Vexetal... 
Pinaud’s  Six  Twelve  Mas- 

0,176 

cara . 

3.328 

Po-Go  Rouxe  . 

10.444 

Pond’s  Creams  . 

84.672 

Pond’s  Face  Powder.  . .  . 

10,626 

Practo  Hair  Grower .... 

600 

Princess  Pat  Rouge . 

13,436 

Pro-Ker  . 

43.799 

Rap-I-Dol  . 

3,127 

Rhodes.  Arthur  H . 

1.608 

Richard  Hudnut  Prep..  . . 
Roger  A  Gallet  Lip  Po- 

101,964 

made  . 

12.345 

4  708  Pennsylvania  Central  Air- 

gg'411  lines  . 

2I739  Transcontinental  4  West- 
o3’«7'r  ern  Airlines  . 


Steamships 

14.BJ1  Alaska  Steamship  Co.... 


Lucky  Tiper  Shampoo.  .  6,613  Bus  Lines 

Lux  Toilet  Soap .  1.651.361  Burlinpton  Bus  Lines.  , 

Marchand’s  Golden  Hair  Coach  Line...., 

Wash  .  46,513  Line*  . . 


Mar-O-Oil .  1  142  Greyhound  Lines  . 

Mentholatiira  ’  ’  Brushless  ’  Interstate  Transit  Lines. 

Shave  16  262  National  Trailways  .  . . 

Noxzema  Shavinp  Cream  3,146  ^npland  Trans.  Co.. 

Palmolive  .  1,097,718  . 

Prep  Brushless  Shave  Pacific  Greyhound  .  ...  . 

Cream  .  7.329  S^n  American  Bus  Line 


.  American  Exixirt  Lines.  .  .31,460 

American  Mail  Line....  17,915 

Anchor  Line  .  102,716 

10,838  Arnold  Bernstein-Red  Star  69.638 

Canada  Steamships  ....  272,6,39 

Ko  -oQ  Canadian  National .  108,712  Ace  Sport  Cap  .  2,7S0 

Canadian  Pacific  S.  S..  .  686.446  Adam  Hats  .  13,026 

“o'ti  n  Clarke  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.  62,004  American  Lady  Corset 

Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Tran-  Co.,  Products  .  28,785 

1,0.»0’004  gjj  Qn . .  49,638  Artistic  Foundations  Inc. 

I7  Mallory  .  339,378  Products .  90,234 

Colombian .  26,241  Beautee-Fit  Brassiere  . .  2.804 

oo'>Too  Colonial  .  51,204  Bien  Jolie  Foundations..  41.982 

au'snn  Constantine  Line  .  3,746  Buckhecht  .  15,380 

oQooa  Cunard  White  Star .  416,411  Carhartt  Overalls .  I.IU 

QOB  Detroit  4  Cleveland  Na-  Chixdown  Diapers  .  1,487 

oi'oJrS  vipation  Co .  97,136  Coats  4  Clarks  Thread.  .  6,474 

Dollar  S.  S.  Lines .  104.301  Cohen  Goldman  4  Co...  97,209 

Donaldson  -  Atlantic  Line  16,244  Crown  Corset  Co.,  Prods.  103.073 

,  Asiatic  .  1,462  Denton  SIcepinp  Garments  7.536 

iVnii  Kastem  S.  S.  Co .  126,611  Douplas,  W.  L .  68,724 

11.-73  French  Line  .  302,616  Du  Pont’s  Pyralin  Hand- 

1K11K  Eurness  Bermuda  Steam-  bap  3,256 

n^'nsn  "**'0  Line  .  296,741  Enna  Jettiek  Shoes .  3,532 

Gy<lh*A  American  Line..  140,104  Even-Pul  Foundations  ..  14,154 

83,311  Georgian  Bay  Line .  62,464  Pay  Mies  Brassiere  Co., 

Grace  .  132.930  Inc.  Products  .  5.290 

22,346  Greene  Line  Steamers...  10,420  Formflt  Co.  Products...  128.398 


202,89.3  United  Tours  Inc .  2 

39,376  Woods  Walter  H.  Co _ 

76,635  Wright,  Hamilton  M _  1 

Misrellaneous 
Consolidated  Freight  Lines 

?7o?2  . 

Railway  Express  Agency 
lOdi,  ilo  Ino  33 

69.638  . 

272,6.39  WEARING  APPAREL 


Santiseptic  Lotion  . 

Savage  Lipstick  . 

Schwarz’s  Kil-Ve  . 

Sem-Pray-Jo-Ve-Nay 

Sh.ampo-Kolor  . 

Skol  . 

Sofskin  Creme  . 

Stillman  Freckle  Cream.  . 

Taboo  . 

Tanpee  Lipstick  . 

Tanpee  Preparation  .  . . . 
Tarkroot  Beauty  Mask.  . 

Tattoo  Lipstick  . 

Tattoo  Mascara  . 

TTiinc  H.and  Creme . 

Vaseline  Hair  Tonic.... 

Velure  . . 

Vigny  Perfumes . 


Trilby  Soap .  2.681  WuaKer  wiy  uus  i^ines.  . 

„297  Williams  Shaving  Cream  318,613  ^railways  ..... 

8-3^2  Williams  Shaving  Requi-  Santa  Fe  Trad  Bus  Sys- 

3-867  giteg .  4fi066  ‘®ra^:---- . 

l  eoa  Woodbury's  .  331,661  Short  Line,  The ....... . 

4,826  Southwestern  Greyhound 

5.213  MiiieellaneouH  Lines  . 

Hi?  Admiracion  Pr^uets  .  .  .  1.007  Union  Bus  Terminal. ..  . 

3.093  B-eets  .  47.494  Union  Pacific  Stages.... 

0,966  Beilins  Wonderstoen  .  .  .  3.765  Railroads 

b’iho  Black  4  White  Products  46,921  Associated  R.  R.  of  Penn. 

8,180  Bourjois  Products  .  154,726  Atchison,  Topeka  4  Santa 

Breethem  .  7,116  Fe  R.  R . 

“"2  Colgate  Products  .  21.662  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 

Cooper  Blades .  4,030  Baltimore  4  Ohio . 

'“’83°  Coty’s  Air  Spun  Vanity.  .  4,404  Boston  4  Maine . 

“’I76  Coty  Products .  37,124  Canadian  National . 

’3,144  cuticura  Products  .  919,816  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R... 

Elizabeth  Arden  Products  26.260  Chesapeake-Ohio  . 

I’eno  Gem  Razors  4  Blades...  465,428  Chicago  4  Alton . 

>i'oc.  Gillette  Razor  4  Blades.  .  355.100  Chicago,  Burlington  4 

In’.oi  Glida  Cosmetic  Bags....  2.176  Quincy  . 

'o'iic  Gloria  Firmform  .  8,822  Chicago,  Eastern  Illinois 

o’iio  Glover’s  Products .  86,616  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 

0,176  Houbigant  Products  ....  24,688  Paul  4  Pacific . 

Kleenex  .  176.197  Chicago  Northwestern  .  . 

2'???  Kotex  .  29,317  Chicago  Northwestern  4 

Krank  Products  .  6,491  Union  Pacific  . 

Kurlash  Co.  Products.  . .  172  Chicago  Rock  Island  & 

8.626  L.  B.  Products .  3,932  Pacific  R.  R . 

"V”  La  Cross  Cuticle  Nippers  969  Cincinnati  4  Lake  Erie.. 

o’Snn  Ua  Cross  Scissors .  1.288  Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  Chi- 

13.799  X  B  Tissue  .  .55.867  capo  4  St,  Louis.... 

3,127  M.P.C.  Tissue .  10,168  Delaware  4  Hudson . 

1.69S  M,arlin  Blades  .  63.768  Delaware,  Lackawanna  4 

)1.964  Mcnnen  Pro<lucts  .  18,401  Western  . 

Modess  .  122,488  Dixie  Flyer  Route . 

12.345  Nicholl  Velvet  Shaver.  .  .  47,498  Dominion  Atlantic  R.ail- 

2.152  Northern  Tissue  4  Gauze  155.698  way  . 

2,350  Packard  Lektro  Shaver.  .  54.189  Erie  . 

7.587  Pro-Curler  .  3,430  German  Railroads  Trans. 

4,787  Rcsinol  Products  .  265,062  Great  Northern . 

3,767  Rolls  Razor  .  40.937  Illinois  Central  . 

I4.6‘’4  Schick  Injector  Razor...  327,961  Indiana  RaiIro.ad  System 

1,144  Schick  Shaver .  104,405  Lehigh  'Vallc.v  . 

4,162  Seminole  Tissue  .  136,899  Louisville  4  Nashville.  . . 

1.589  Sitroux  Pace  Tissues.  .  .  .  14.836  Michigan  Central  . 

22.602  Solo  Curler  .  2,696  Minneapolis  St.  Paul  4 

12.645  Sta-Rite  Products .  6.094  Sault  St.  Marie . 

15,34.3  Stasweet  .  3,812  Missouri-Kansas  Texas  .. 

7,673  Statler  Handy  Towels...  4,299  Misssouri  Pacific  Lines.. 

5,949  Sunny  South  Corp .  11,710  Nashville,  Chattanooga  4 

3.818  Sure  .  706  St.  Louis . 

50,901  Tampax  .  46,156  National  Railway  of  Mex- 

63.89.5  Tassette  .  4,612  ico  . 

2,084  [Tips  .  5,652 '  New  Jersey  Central.... 


La  Cross  Cuticle  Nippers 


2.152  Northern  Tissue  4  Gauze 
2,356  Packard  Lektro  Shaver.  . 

7.587  Pro-Curler  . 

4,787  Rcsinol  Products  . 

.3,767  Rolls  Razor  . 

14.6‘’4  Schick  Injector  Razor... 

1,144  Schick  Shaver . 

4.162  Seminole  Tissue  . 

1.589  Sitroux  Pace  Tissues.  .  .  . 

2‘2.602  Solo  Curler  . 

12.645  Sta-Rite  Products . 

15,34.3  Stasweet  . 

7,673  Statler  Handy  Towels.  .  . 

5,949  Sunny  South  Corp . 

3.818  Sure  . 

150,901  Tampax  . 

63.89.5  Tassette  . 


Hamburg-Amcrican  Line- 
849.227  North  German  Lloyd .  . 
220,980  Holland  American  Line.  . 

56.3.911  Italian  Line  . 

79.640  Kirby  Line  . 

361,801  Matson  Line  . 

268,765  Matson-Oceanic  Line  .  . . 
124,850  Merchants  4  Miners  Line 
28,553  Munson  S.  S.  Lines. . . . 

N.  Y.  K.  Line . 

458,862  New  England  . 

59,987  Newfoundland  Canada  S. 

S.  Ltd . 

439.588  New  York  4  Cuba  Hail 

210,690  S.  S.  Co . 

Northland  Trans.  Co.... 
733,008  Norwegian  American  Line 

Old  Bay  Line . 

255,518  Old  Dominion . 

,30,009  Panama  Pacific  . 

Peninsular  4  Occidental 

.37.190  S.  S.  Co . 

40,560  Porto  Rico  Line . 

Savannah  . 

40.419  Seaway  Lines  Ltd . 

16,172  Sound  Steamship  Lines.  . 

Southern  Pacific  Steam- 

7,238  ship  Lines  . 

26.089  Standard  Fruit  Steam- 

26.69.3  ship  Co . 

.323,821  Swedish  American  Line. 

307.10.3  Union  Castle . 

39.6.30  United  Fruit  Co . 


Gaytees  .  17,400 

667,444  Goodrich  Sport  Shoes .  . .  13,88! 

117,406  Hammer  Brand  Persian 

282.005  Lamb  .  930 

13,708  Hanes  Underwear  .  417.208 

129.990  Hollander  Hudson  Seal .  .  12,748 

111,630  Hood  Canvas  Shoes- 
96,841  Goodrich  Sport  Shoes  11,313 

92,461  International  Corset  Co. 

71.764  Products  .  17.370 

01,444  Interwoven  Socks .  136.115 

Jockey  Underwear  .  8.628 

1,768  Kabo  Corset  Co .  11.714 

Kleinerts  Garments  ....  18,940 

96.692  Kops  Bros.  Products...  74,379 

11.976  Lane  Bryant .  13.24! 

6.797  Lee  Hats  .  21,786 

20.761  Maiden  Form  Brassiere.  .  60,785 

21.187  Mallory  Hats  .  106.878 

131,414  Marcine  Handbags  .  3.643 

Mendoza  Furs  .  18.70! 

41,738  Otis  Underwear  .  1,270 

63,329  Paris  Products  .  869 

121,690  Pebble  Beach  Neckties.  .  2.464 

9.840  Pepperell  Panties  .  469 

16.480  Pepperell  Products  ....  8.830 

Pickwick  Yarns  .  1.494 

26,169  Poirette  Corset  Co.  Prods.  12,389 

Posture  Foundation  Sport  _ 

26.687  Shoes  .  102,073 

85.761  Priestley’s  Nor-East  Non 

7,334  Crush  Suits  .  6.948 

259,636  Ravola  Lining  .  3.774 


51.466  United  States  .  113.744  Real  Silk  Hosiery 


422,192  ITnited  States  Panama 

14.871  Pacifie  . 

Waterman  S.  S.  Corp.... 

60.370  Wilson  . 

77,369 

114.082  Tours 

American  Express  Co.... 
37,807  American  Lloyd  Inc..  .  . 

Austrian  State  Tourist 

1.702  Office  . 

70,072  Bartlett  Tours  Co . 


Re.vmor  Bags  .  4,0(Hi 

3.669  Rollins  Hosiery  .  29.827 

1.660  Skyrider  Shoes .  8,859 

46,608  Snuggle  I’roducts  .  903 

Stetson  Hats  .  28  344 

Strouse  Adler  Co .  9,014 

412,248  Truval  Mfrs.  Inc..  Prods.  989 

788  Venus  Foundation  Gar¬ 
ments  Inc .  37.808 

11.481  Vogue  Products  .  4.839 

4,266  Warner  Bros.  Co.  Products  144.75- 


Editorial  Page 
Forums  Urged 
By  E.  K.  Lindley 

Diverse  Vie’wpoints  Are 
Needed.  He  Says  in 
Block  Lecture  at  Yale 

A  suggestion  that  newspapers  con¬ 
vert  their  editorial  pages  into  forums 
in  which  diverse  viewpoints  may  be 
presented  regularly  by  competent 
writers,  was  made  April  14  by  Ernest 
K.  Lindley,  Paul  Block  lecturer  at 
Yale  University. 

Former  member  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  bureau 
here,  now  Washington  correspondent 
for  Newsweek,  Lindley  decried  class 
prejudices  on  the  part  of  “too  many 
editors”  and  expressed  wonderment 


that  they  “have  not  gone  farther  than 
they  have  in  the  adulteration  of  their 
news  columns  with  their  own  bias. 

Urges  Editorial  Forums 
“Special  groups,  such  as  organized 
labor,  may  find  it  necessary  to  expand 
their  own  subsidized  press,”  he 
warned.  “Yet,”  Lindley  asserted,  “in 
the  standard  daily  press  there  exist 
the  materials,  and,  I  believe,  the  de¬ 
sire,  on  the  part  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  writing  craft,  for  a 
great  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  political  affairs. 

“No  publisher  and  no  news  writer 
is  so  wise  that  he  can  hold  an  even 
balance.  But  most  members  of  the 
writing  craft  and  a  few  of  our  top- 
notch  publishers  make  an  earnest  ef¬ 
fort  toward  that  end. 

“A  great  step  forward  in  impartial 
journalism  can  be  taken  by  convert¬ 
ing  the  editorial  pages  of  monopolistic 
and  semi-monopolistic  organs  into 


forums  in  which  diverse  vie'wpoints 
are  presented  regularly  by  competent 
writers.  A  few  newspapers  have  ex¬ 
perimented  in  this  direction.  If  a  few 
take  the  final  step,  others  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  follow.” 

Reader  "Deserves  Sympathy" 

The  reader  of  the  contemporary 
newspaper  “deserves  a  word  of  sym¬ 
pathy,”  Lindley  declared.  “He  seeks, 
and  obtains,  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Yet  the  disorderly  abund¬ 
ance  of  imperfect  images  spread  be¬ 
fore  him  intensifies,  I  believe,  his  be¬ 
wilderment  in  a  compUcated  world 
that  is  lunging  about  with  a  dis¬ 
turbing  disregard  of  established  prin¬ 
ciples. 

“He  craves  perception,  evaluation, 
synthesis,  and  the  reassurance  of  au¬ 
thority.  To  these  wants  probably  is 
attributable  in  no  small  degree  the 
success  of  several  relatively  new  jour¬ 
nalistic  vehicles,  I  refer,  first,  to  the 


thriving  offspring  of  mass  distribution 
and  a  rejuvenated  personal  journal¬ 
ism — the  syndicated  political  columns 
“.  .  .  Newspaper  publishers  usually 
buy  their  cartoons,  their  womens 
columns  and  their  sports  news  with  a 
view  to  pleasing  their  readers.  It  h 
quite  apparent  that  in  the  syndicated 
^itorial  field,  another  principle  is  at 
work.  When  you  add  the  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  editorial  matter  written  by 
publishers  or  their  editors,  who  ® 
many  cases  are  no  more  than  their 
literary  secretaries  the  disproportion 
is  even  more  striking. 

Syndicated  "Chorus" 
“Judging  from  1936  and  other  teste 
the  editorial  writers — whether  syndi' 
cated  or  local — have  no  decisive  effect 
on  election  results.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  their  influence  is  uni®' 
portant. 

“Constant  hammering  sometimes 
makes  an  impression.” 
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No  mistakes! 
No  delays! 
No  misread 
addresses! 

for  these 

OHIO  NEWSPAPERS 


.  .  cannot  understand  how  a 
Circulation  Manager  can  really 
manage  without 

ADDRESSOGRAPH" 

says  Earl  C.  Merideth,  Circulation  Manager, 
Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Xhis  enthusiastic  letter  tells  of 
some  of  the  advantages  provided  by 
Addressograph  methods  .  .  .  not  only 
in  Circulation  and  Mailing  Divisions 
but  also  in  the  Payroll  Department. 
Like  hundreds  of  other  Circulation 
Managers,  Mr.  Merideth  realizes  the 
importance  of  Addressograph  accu¬ 
racy,  speed,  legibility  and  economy. 
For  five  years  he  and  his  workers  have 
benefited  through  Addressograph 
protection  against  common  loss  haz¬ 
ards  .  .  .  hazards  which  threaten  rou¬ 
tine  procedure  in  every  publication 
office. 


Springfield.  Ohio 


Karoti  18,  1937 


Ur.  R.  H.  Combs , 

Addressograph  Sales  Agsnoy, 

13  East  First  Street, 

Dayton,  0. 

Dear  Ur  Combs : 

As  you  sill  recall,  about  one  year  ago  ss  transferred  our  subscription 
lists  to  your  new  style  *Addressollte  Loktab"  plates.  I  am  sura  you 
will  be  Interested  to  know  that  these  new  light-weight  plates  have 
worked  out  very  suocessfully  on  our  olroulatlon  system. 

We  now  have  all  our  plates  tabbed  for  expiration  dates  and  run  off 
our  lists  automatically  selecting  weekly  expirations  for  our  solicitor 
lists,  thus  eliminating  the  duplicate  card  fils  we  formerly  scanned 
for  expirations. 

Having  used  your  equipment  for  years,  I  can  truthfully  say  there  Is 
no  other  system  that  will  give  large  bold  face  type  and  handle  our 
mailing  and  newsdealer  delivery  lists  so  effectively.  The  fine 
appearance  of  the  Addressographed  label  has  even  called  forth  favor¬ 
able  comment  from  the  post  office  department. 

1  In  short,  1  cannot  understand  bow  a  olroulatlon  manager  can  really 
\  manage  circulation  without  Addressograph  equipment. 

r  The  recent  Social  Ssourlty  Payroll  'Bug-a-Boo*  was  no  real  problem 
to  us  because  we  Addressograph  all  payroll  forms,  one  oompetsnt 
girl  taking  care  of  all  our  Addressograph  work. 

Very  truly  vours,  ^ 


trui™s 

Circulation  Uanager 

THE  SPRINOFIELD  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 


You  can  have  this  positive 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  LOSS 

of  MONEY,  TIME  and  GOOD  WILL 

Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Addressograph  Methods: 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  TYPING  UNIT — Metal  units  serve  as  authentic  refer¬ 
ence  file  and  addressing  medium  combined.  These  durable  subscriber  records 
protect  lists  against  fire  and  water  hazards. 

ACCURACY — Every  reproduction  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  .  .  . 
checked  for  accuracy  before  use. 

LEGIBILITY — Impressions,  through  a  ribbon,  are  of  uniformly  high  quality, 
assuring  delivery. 

No  loss  of  money!  No  loss  of  time!  No  subscriber  complaints!  Daily  list 
changes  and  corrections  easily  made.  Newsdealer  lists  and  blotter  sheets 
prepared  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  formerly  required.  Substantial  increases 
in  renewals  and  collections  result  from  use  of  the  method.  Entire  routine 
is  simplified  and  handled  more  economically.  Any  employee  quickly  learns 
to  use  the  method  for  any  kind  of  addressing. 


INVESTIGATE !  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  list,  Addressograph  methods  can  help  you  ren¬ 
der  the  best  possible  service  to  your  subscribers.  It  will  help  you  build  and  hold  circulation 
.  .  .  lower  upkeep  cost.  It  will  give  you  the  same  positive  protection  that  it  has  provided 
for  hundreds  of  others  for  over  40  years.  For  further  particulars,  see  principal  city  telephone 
books  for  address  of  nearest  Addressograph  Sales  Agency  or  write  direct  to  Home  Office. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH  CORPORATION  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Addressograph-Multigraph  o£  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 

Sales  Agencies  in  All  Principal  Cities 


letimes 
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AP  Elects  McLean 
President 

continued  from  page  10 


such  permission  to  involve  additional  Canadian  members  photographed  at  Carson  Taylor,  publisher,  Manila  |P.  I.) 

AP  assessments.”  convention  |L  to  R.):  Dr.  Frederic  Bulletin  (left)  end  James  M.  Thomson, 

Mr.  Sulzberger  stated  the  AP  mem-  Yorston,  president  and  eddor,  Montreal  president.  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  chat 
ber  seller  of  this  service,  under  the  Standard,  and  Louis  Yorston.  at  AP  luncheon  Monday. 

proposed  plan,  would  benefit  by  any  ,  j  ,  *  .  »  u  i  j 

amount  he  may  receive  for  it  whereas  press  services  (and  I  am  not  pre-  truth  in  the  ether  He  revealed  a 

the  AP  would  earn  only  some  fee  for  P^red  to  dispute  that  argument)  they  meeting  of  Kansas  AP  publishers  held 

the  service,  and  this  was  not  for  the  the  AP.  Only  the  Associated  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  recently  ap- 

benefit  of  the  AP  as  such  but  for  the  is  in  a  position  to  put  the  hall-  proved  the  idea  100%.  C.  M.  Palmer, 

benefit  of  AP  members  He  saw  as  guaranteed  impartiality  on  Texarkana  (Tex.)  Gazette  and  News, 

the  “inherent  fault”  of  the  proposal  Press  report.”  also  pleaded  for  the  cause, 

the  fact  that  one  paper,  getting  its  Advertiser  Domination  Threat  Mr.  Knowland  spoke  in  defense  and 

news  from  outside  the  city  by  the  AP,  He  said  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  support  of  the  move  quoting  Grover 

could  sell  that  news  to  a  powerful  have  AP  news  reports  distributed  to  Cleveland  by  saying  we  are  con- 

station  and  would  “be  privileged  to  the  country  through  the  medium  of  fronted  by  a  condition  and  not  a 
_ ^ ^ l^rge  national  advertisers  or  big  busi-  theory.” 

■’  9|||^H  ness.  Bixby  Approves  Proposal 

“For  many  years  the  newspapers 
have  labored  under 


.  .  Edson  K.  Bixby,  Springfield  (Mo.> 

generally  Daily  News,  voiced  his  approval  of 
!  false  accusation  that  the  advertisers  the  measure  stating  AP  members  are 

U  controlled  their  news  policies,  al-  _ ll-.j,  i 

though  now  largely  they  stand  free  buying  their 
of  any  such  accusation  being  justly 
levelled  against  them,”  he  declared. 

“The  charge,  however,  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded  if  public  opinion  to  be 
considered,  would  seem  to  me 

to  be  the  folly  to  take  any 

step  which  apparently 

emphasis  to  now  mistaken 
ment.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  was  diifi- 

i  argue  the  “driving 

power  of  the  dollar”  but  urged  the 
Louis  A.  Weil,  editor.  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  AP  membership  to  “reflect  before 
Times-Herald,  who  introduced  resolution  making  a  mistake  under  economic 
calling  for  official  AP  history  to  be  pre-  pressure.” 

pared  and  dedicated  to  Frank  B.  Noyes.  Patterson  had  previously  men- 

invade  neighboring  territory  via  the  tioned  a  Sl.200,000  reduction  in  as- 
air.”  He  questioned  the  value  of  sessments  made  during  the  depression 
protest  rights  in  such  circumstances.  which  the  AP  had  not  recovered,  and 
“It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  rebates  to  menibers  which  were  made 
the  complication  in  this  particular  i'*  and  since  discontinued. 

New  York  community,”  he  said,  recognized  the  demand  of  many  mern- 
“where  nine  newspapers  could  conduct  hers  for  this  added  service  in  submit- 
an  auction  for  the  disposal  of  AP  ting  the  proposal.  Other  board  mem- 
news.  True,  it  would  be  an  inverse  bers  on  his  sub-committee  were:  John 
auction,  each  one  offering  to  undersell  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register;  J, 
the  other,  since  each  one  had  only  the  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune; 
same  thing  to  offer.”  Houston  Harte,  San  Atigelo  Standard. 

He  saw  as  the  reason  for  the  plan  H.  J.  Powell,  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
the  competition  of  other  news  agen-  Journal,  argued  for  the  proposal  stat- 
cies.  “I  prefer  to  take  the  position  ing  the  AP  has  made  a  mistake  in  not 
that  this  competition  does  not  exist,  passing  this  motion  earlier.  He  men- 
The  AP  service  cannot  be  duplicated  tioned  the  loss  in  revenue  to  the  AP  revenue, 
if  the  AP  would  but  sense  its  own  which  has  been  going  to  competitive  proposal  should  be  adopted 

greatness.  No  matter  how  you  may  news  services  and  argued  the  “truth  board  would  safeguard  the  purity 
argue  the  splendid  quality  of  other  in  the  printed  word  also  applies  to  report  by  strict  regulations. 

_ The  resolution  was  tabled  on  the 


contributing  to  competing  services  by 

John  Day  Jackson,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  opposed  it  with  the 
question,  “Are  we  in  two  businesses 

or  are  we  in  one?”  **  X 

David  B.  Plum,  Troy  (N.  Y,)  Rec-  - - 

ord,  also  opposed  it  saying  “radio  is  h.  C.  Adler,  Chattanooga 
the  greatest  competitor  for  the  adver-  (left),  and  Arthur  Hays  Sul; 
tisers’  dollar”  and  the  publishers  dent  and  publisher  of  the  Ni 
should  stop  building  up  radio.  “I  am  photographed  at  AP  lunchi 
tired  of  seeing  newspapers  give  radio 
a  free  ride,”  he  interjected. 

Frederick  Sullens,  Jackson  (Miss.) 

News,  added:  “I  have  too  much  rev- 
erence  for  the  AP  to  make  it  the  com- 
mon  prostitute  of  the  business  office.” 

He  saw  no  reason  to  fear  radio,  stat- 
ing  radio  and  newspapers  are  two 
entirely  different  things  and  “I  don’t 
the 

Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  publisher 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Times,  also 
opposed  the  move  hoping  “that  the 
AP  report  stay  as  news  that  cannot  be 
p  bought  or  sold.” 
and  President  Noyes  advised  the  group 
he  had  long  opposed  the  broadcasting 

of  AP  news  but  that  he  had  come  to  Paul  Bellamy  editor,  Clevelan 
feel  he  had  been  mistaken.  The  board,  and  an  AP  director,  shown  ai 
he  said,  “had  reluctantly  come  to  the  fi*®  luncheon  Monday, 
conclusion  that  we  have  to  get  more  l°ng  service  of  President  F 
He  expressed  confidence  outlining  the  history  of 


Photographed  just 
before  AP  luncheon 
Monday  (L.  to  R,): 
Stuart  H.  Perry,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Adrian 
(  Mich.)  Telegram 
and  AP  director; 
Mrs,  C.  K,  Wesley, 
daughter  of  Mr 
Perry;  and  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  AP  direc¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 


Have  You  Heard 
the  Chant  of  the 
Tobacco  Auctioneer 


ARE  THE  FACTS!  Sworn  records  show  that  among 
independent  tobacco  experts,  Lucky  Strike  has  twice 
as  many  exclusive  smokers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes 
put  together.  These  men  are  auctioneers,  buyers  and  ware¬ 
housemen.  They  deal  with  all,  but  are  not  connected  with 
any  manufacturer.  They  know  tobacco  from  A  to  Z  .  .  .  and 
they  smoke  Luckies  ...  2  to  1 ! 

Remember,  too,  that  every  Lucky  Strike  gives  you  the 
throat  protection  of  the  exclusive  process,  *Tt’s  Toasted.”  This 
process  removes  certain  harsh  irritants  present  in  all  tobacco, 
and  makes  Lucky  Strike  a  light  smoke— easy  on  your  throat. 


i 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Small  Publishers 
Discuss  Radio 

continued  from  page  11 


McLean  Succeeded 
Father  as  Publisher 


carrying  with  it  the  data  and  the  re¬ 
search  to  prove  its  case,  teaching  those 
who  have  forgotten,  and  those  who 
never  knew,  how  newspapers  can  be 
used  successfully.  In  short  do  na¬ 
tionally  the  very  job  each  of  you 
does  locally,”  Mr.  Tripp  advocated. 

"Support  all  the  regional  movements 
you  Uke,  that’s  your  business,  but 
don’t  expect  them  to  deliver  you  ad¬ 
vertising  until  that  advertising  has 
been  created  by  some  big  national 
movement  which  knows  all  the  an¬ 
swers  and  all  the  people  involved. 

"A  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  knows 
as  much  about  advertising  selling  as 
any  man  in  America  wrote  me  the 
other  day: 

“  'The  success  of  radio  is  not  due 
so  much  to  the  initiative  of  agencies 
as  it  is  to  the  cooperation  the  agencies 
receive  from  radio.’  He  means  ideas 
and  preparation  of  programs,  not 
window  trimming  and  local  market 
surveys. 

"Until  newspapers  do  something  like 
it,  let  the  complaining  publisher  be 
still.” 

F.  S.  Hoy,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and 
Journal,  speaking  on  the  “best  method 
of  making  special  editions  and  com¬ 
munity  sales  events  produce  regular 
income,”  showed  a  detailed  analysis 
with  copies  of  how  his  own  paper  has 
developed  a  monthly  supplement 
purely  for  local  advertisers  at  the 
regular  rate.  His  plan  was  specific¬ 
ally  to  do  away  with  outside  pressure 
salesmen  entering  the  community  and 
putting  over  special  editions  at  bar¬ 
gain  rates. 

Advises  "Good  Relations" 


ROBERT  McLEAN,  the  AP’s  new  president,  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  since  1931  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  the  late  William  L.  McLean,  The  elder 
McLean  was  an  AP  director  from  1900  to  1924,  when  Robert 
McLean  was  elected  to  the  directorship.  For  the  past  year 
Robert  McLean  has  been  first  vice-president  of  the  AP  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  1,  1891,  Mr.  McLean  was  graduated  from  Prince¬ 
ton  with  a  bachelor  of  literature  degree  in  1913.  He  immediately  became  a 
member  of  the  Bulletin  staff,  working  for  three  years  in  the  news,  circulation 
and  advertising  departments  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  entire  operation 
of  the  newspaper. 

In  the  beginning  of  1916  he  served  with  the  U.  S.  Army,  first  on  the  Mexican 
border,  then  in  the  World  War.  During  the  war  he  rose  from  a  second 
lieutenant  to  major  of  artillery,  being  attached  to  the  311th  field  artillery 
of  the  79th  division. 

After  returning  to  civilian  life,  Mr.  McLean’s  father,  who  had  suffered  a 
serious  illness  in  1916.  gradually  entrusted  him  with  more  and  more  respon¬ 
sibility  in  his  publishing  interests.  In  1922  he  became  vice-president  of  the 
Bulletin. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher  after  his  father’s  death  in  1931, 
Mr.  McLean  promised  to  adhere  to  his  father’s  principles,  which  he  defined 
aa  those  of  “editorial  independence,  high  standards  of  news  conduct  and 
sound  business  principles,  including  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  all 
advertisers.” 

Amplifying  these  ideals,  he  referred  to  a  Bulletin  editorial  which  said  on 
the  occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary: 

"The  prime  duty  of  a  newspaper  is  to  serve  its  community.  Success 
depends  upon  the  forcefulness  and  efficiency  with  which  it  performs  that 
duty.  A  clean,  sane  and  progressive  newspaper,  with  high  ideals,  suc¬ 
ceeds  only  when  those  it  serves  approve  and  continue  to  be  its  readers.” 
“That,”  said  Mr.  McLean,  “reflected  father’s  steadfast  opinion — from  the 
time  he  took  hold  of  the  Bulletin  until  his  death.  And  it  will  remain  mine, 
always.” 

Mr.  McLean  married  Clare  Randolph  Goode  of  Baltimore  on  April  28,  1919. 
He  is  an  independent  Republican  and  a  Presbyterian.  His  home  is  in  Fort 
Washington,  Pa. 


Talbot  Patrick.  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Argus,  spoke  on  “human  re¬ 
lationships”  and  dealt  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  publisher  toward  the 
employes.  He  emphasized  good  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye  and  urged  various  plans  of 
ir.surance  and  benefits  for  the  staff. 

O.  G.  Andrews,  general  manager. 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  talked  on 
how  to  handle  requests  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  for  “special  list¬ 
ings”  in  radio  columns  and  radio 
programs.  He  answers  the  best  way 
was  to  "throw  them  in  the  basket.” 

Along  the  same  theme  on  radio, 
Joseph  M.  Bunting,  general  manager, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  ad¬ 
vocated  newspapers  throwing  out  all 
radio  publicity  and  logs.  “Without  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  radio  is  making  in¬ 
creasingly  large  inroads  on  newspaper 
national  linage,”  he  said,  explaining 
that  857,000,000  was  spent  last  year 
bj’  25  national  advertisers  on  radio 
advertising  and  he  supplied  statistics 
to  show  how  radio  appropriations 
were  increasing  with  decreases  to  ap¬ 
propriations  for  newspapers. 

"By  publishing  radio  programs  and 
radio  publicity,  you  have  built  up 
and  are  daily  continuing  to  build  up, 
a  listenership,  a  circulation  list,  for 
a  competitor  who  is  taking  away  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said. 

"Newspapers  are  wielding  the  razor 
on  their  own  throats.” 

Ho  recounted  the  experience  of  an 
oil  company  using  a  radio  program. 
The  advertiser  counted  up  the  pub¬ 
licity  space  he  received  in  the  papers, 
charged  it  at  national  rate,  and  found 
that  the  radio  program  was  not  cost¬ 
ing  anything  because  of  the  free  pub¬ 
licity  they  had  received. 

Doesn't  Publish  Radio  Logs 

He  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  that  recently 
adopted  a  plan  to  eliminate  radio 
columns  and  publicity  and  revealed 


his  own  paper  is  one  of  the  33  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  that  do  not 
publish  logs  of  radio  programs.  They 
were  dropped  in  1932  and  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  circulation  in  1937 
reached  its  highest  all-time  p>eak. 
He  added  there  are  seven  other  news¬ 
papers  in  a  48-m;le  radius  which  have 
not  cut  out  the  logs. 

In  the  depths  of  the  depression,  he 
said,  the  average  loss  in  these  seven 
papers  was  17^.  in  circulation.  His 
own  loss  was  9^,  and  this  while  the 
paper  was  without  the  radio  log. 

In  1937,  he  said  the  average  of  his 
own  circulation  with  the  other  seven 
papers  was  2.6''o  below  its  previous 
high  of  1929.  His  own  alone  was 
3.5%  above  his  previous  high.  He 
used  these  figures  to  debunk  the 
theory  that  now.spaper  readers  want 
the  radio  log  and  will  not  buy  the 
paper  without  it. 

Aylesworth  Defends  Radio 

M.  H.  Aylesworth,  new  publisher  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
former  president  of  the  National 
Broadca.sting  System,  arose  to  insist 
that  radio  is  not  a  menace  to  news¬ 
papers  and  not  a  dangerous  competi¬ 
tor  but  is  a  complementary  medium. 
He  stated  he  has  spent  considerable 
time  in  both  mediums  and  is,  as  a 
publisher,  not  alarmed  by  radio. 

E.  P.  Adler  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Times,  urged  the  group  to  consider 
the  unification  of  state  newspapers 
into  collective  advertising  groups 
after  the  Illinois-Iowa  plan.  Fifty- 
five  newspapers  participate  in  this 
plan  and  handle  all  their  advertising 
through  a  central  office  for  billing, 
scheduling,  etc.,  whether  advertising 
is  placed  separately  or  in  the  entire 
group.  Clare  Marshall,  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  and  John 
Potter,  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  also 
spoke  about  the  Illinois-Iowa  plan 
and  urged  its  adoption  elsewhere,  of¬ 
fering  all  newspapers  the  plans  and 
campaigns  they  have  developed. 


Principal  discussion  of  the  after¬ 
noon  session  was  lead  by  Frank  Tripp 
and  based  on  the  open  or  disguised 
advertising  in  commercial  films. 

Mr.  Tripp  read  a  report  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  he  has  been  carrying  on 
independently  on  an  analysis  of  the 
advertising  situation  in  the  movies 
during  the  last  six  months.  He  re¬ 
vealed  that  $5,000,000  was  diverted  in 
the  last  year  from  the  newspaf)ers  into 
movie  advertising  of  the  “trailer”  or 
"short  subject”  type. 

Tripp  said  there  are  in  the  country 
16,500  movie  houses  and  7,200  or  42% 
of  these  are  now  running  advertising 
on  their  screens,  either  openly  or 
covertly.  Mr.  Tripp  said  these  ad¬ 
vertising  interests  are  shooting  for  a 
810,000,000  gross  receipts  in  1938. 
These  7,200  houses,  he  added  are  not 
of  the  best  type  and  show  to  about 
28%  of  the  movie  patronage. 

The  report  revealed  the  largest  ag¬ 
gregate  menace  to  newspapers  is  the 
Paramount  Company  which  has  29 
theatre  partnerships  in  the  country 
and  which  controls  over  1,200  the¬ 
atres.  This  company  has  within  the 
last  week  decided  to  go  into  this 
advertising  heavily. 

PJr.  Tripp  advi.sed  this  move  of 
Paramount  would  be  followed  shortly 
by  RKO  and  20th  Century-Fox  and 
he  added  that  Loew’s  probably  would 
not  change  their  p,)licy  of  banning 
such  advertising.  The  Paramount 
grade  A  movie  houses  have  not  en¬ 
tered  into  the  field,  he  said,  but  the 
grade  B  and  C  houses  are  an  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Tripp  also  mentioned  a  movie 
advertisement  recently  made  by 
United  States  Steel  at  a  cost  of  825'*,- 
000  in  technicolor  which  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  put  before  the  public.  He  said 
it  meant  U.  S.  Steel  would  have  to 
buy  movie  outlets  in  order  to  show  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
meeting  was  devoted  to  engineering 
costs,  composing  room  efficiency  and 
was  purely  a  technical  discussion. 


Parties  Give 
Zest  to 

AP-ANPA  Meets 

Round  of  Cocktail  Fetes, 
Luncheons  Augment 
Convention  Programs 

Numerous  entertainment  features, 
including  luncheons,  cocktail  parties 
and  dinners  sponsored  by  newspapers, 
feature  services  and  others  were  at¬ 
tended  by  ANPA  and  AP  members 
during  the  conventions  this  week  at 
the  Waldorf.  More  than  75  firms  had 
suites  or  rooms  at  the  headquarters 
hotel. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  Syndicate 
took  over  the  Empire  Room  and  put 
on  a  show  of  mental  miracles  which 
fascinated  more  than  200  publishers 
and  newspaper  executives  for  two 
hours  Tuesday  afternoon.  Feats  d 
Joseph  Dimninger,  master  mind 
reader,  kept  the  audience  spellbound. 

Publishers'  Minds  Read 
For  example,  he  told  Wayne  Smith, 
publisher,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record, 
the  license  number  on  his  car  in 
Connecticut.  He  asked  Clark  Howell, 
Atlanta  Constitution  publisher,  to 
phone  a  friend  in  the  hotel  and  have 
him  pick  up  a  book,  select  three  con¬ 
secutive  words  and  think  of  them. 
This  done,  “The  Great  Dunninger" 
then  called  out  the  three  words  that 
were  in  the  mind  of  Gordon  Gray, 
publisher. 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  held  a  party  for  news¬ 
paper  visitors  at  its  offices  on  East 
42nd  Street,  Wednesday  afternoon. 
More  than  1,200  attended.  Guests  in¬ 
cluded  Mrs.  James  Farley,  Alice  Long- 
worth  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Cum¬ 
mings,  and  others. 

Esquire  Features  Syndicate  held  two 
cocktail  parties  during  the  week  for 
the  representatives  of  the  nations 
news{>ap>ers.  On  Tuesday,  Hedda 
Hopp>er  was  the  guest.  She  was  also 
a  guest  with  Tobe  and  Collette  on 
Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  Honor  Guest 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  author  of  "My  Day, 
was  guest  of  honor  with  other  col¬ 
umnists  at  a  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  cocktail  party  at  the  Starligh: 
Roof  Wednesday.  Approximately 
1,000  attended.  In  the  receiving  line 
beside  her  were  Heywood  Broun. 
Westbrook  Pegler,  Robert  H.  Allen 
and  Drew  Pearson,  Harry  Hanson. 
Raymond  Clapper  and  Joe  Williams 
The  guests  were  introduced  by  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Brinkerhoff,  creator  of  "Little 
Mary  Mixup.” 

The  annual  luncheon  given  by  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  president  and 
publisher,  Chicago  Tribune,  was  held 
Tuesday  in  Le  Perrequet  dining  room 
More  than  80  attended  with  Maj.  Gen. 
McCoy  as  guest  of  honor.  Among  the 
guests  were  Frank  B.  Noyes,  until 
this  week  president  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Robert  McLean,  new  AP  pres¬ 
ident;  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  Times;  Roy  Howard: 
C.  B.  Blethen,  president  and  publisher. 
Seattle  Times:  James  G.  Stahlman. 
president  of  the  ANPA;  Capt.  J- 
Patterson,  president.  New  York  Daily 
News;  Frank  E.  Gannett,  president. 
Gannett  Newspapers;  and  others. 

Guests  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
were  also  the  guests  of  the  Banshee: 
at  their  regular  luncheon  meeting 
Wednesday  at  the  Empire  Room 
More  than  300  guests  and  members 
attended. 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representative,  held  a  cocktail  pafO 
Thursday  in  Le  Pillement  room  at  the 
Waldorf  for  approximately  75  guests- 
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In  1937,  Oklahoma  led  30  states  in  passenger  car  sales^:  OKLAHOMA  . 54,457 

Washington  . 54,117 

Virginia . 52,331 

Georgia . 49,952 


Maryland  . 48, 173 

Tennessee . 45,009 

Kenlueky  . 43,731 

Florida  . 42,097 

Alabama  . 39,290 

Oregon  . 39,287 


W  est  Virginia . 37,378 

Louisiana  . 36,150 

Colorado . 35,929 

Nebraska  .  34,737 

Dist.  of  Columbia . 28,978 

ete.  ete.  etc. 


Oklalnmia  as  a  state  is  only  31  years  old.  Not  only  in  passenjier  ear  sales  but  in  iin»st  other  lines,  including  luxury 
products,  is  Oklahoma  an  outstanding  market. 

Oklahoma's  Hometown  newspapers  offer  the  advertiser  an  intimate  and  friendly  intntdiiction  to  growing  cities  and 
towns.  Through  these  newspapers  you  are  assured  of  active  and  effective  co-operation  of  alert,  modern,  home-town 
dealers. 


These  Outstanding  Home  Town  Newspapers  of  Oklahoma 
Invite  Your  Sales  Crews  and  Your  Advertising 


Ada  News  (E  &  S) 

Altus  Times-Democrat  (E  &  S) 
Bartlesville  Examiner  (M  &  S) 
Bristow  Record  (E) 

Chickasha  Express  (E  &  S) 
Cushing  Citizen  (E  &  S) 
Duncan  Banner  (E  &  S) 
Durant  Daily  Democrat  (E) 

El  Reno  Tribune  (E  &  S) 


Lawton  Constitution  (E  &  S) 
Mangum  Star  (E  &  S) 

Miami  News-Record  (E  &  S) 
Muskogee  Phoenix  &  Times- 
Democrat  (M  E  &  S) 

Norman  Transcript  (E  &  S) 

Perry  Journal  (E) 

Seminole  Reporter  (E  &  S) 
Wewoka  Times  Democrat  (E  &  Si 


(Oklahoma  haft  other  non>metropolitan  markets  hy  excellent  papertt 

in  your  advertlftinie  eampalffn*) 

wet  Manacement'g  1938  Survey  of  Buylnpr  Power 


which  of  coiirKe  «»ho«iM  be  eon«idered 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


ANPA  Finds  Newsprint  Soles  SraiE-HHi 

-  W  V  1  •  ing  the  picture,  transmitting  it  and 

Contract  System  Weakening 

•  A  photographer  in  the  room  snapped 

a  picture  of  the  spectators.  The  pic- 

Publishers  Unwilling  to  Sign  with  Mills  If  Placed  was  then  developed  and  placed 

on  the  transmitter.  The  audience 

at  Disadvantage,  Paper  Committee 

where  a  receiver  was  erected.  Thev 


Asserts  . . .  "Artificial"  Canadian  Price  Hit 


THE  ANPA  Paper  Committee  detects  Pubiisiiors  »h<i  hcoiioti  r<'i>oaiPii  siureos- 

„<•  lions  tlial  fiiilcd  States  mills  ho  »isoil  to 

the  first  sign  of  the  weakening  of  (heir  eaitaoil.v  are  prolitiinr  h.v  a  SU  jmt  ton 
the  contract  selling  of  newsprint"  in  savinr  for  the  first  half  of  mas.  Newsprint 
the  refusal  of  some  publishers  to  sign  ntaniifaelurers  wnlhin  the  rnileil  States  have 
r  imo  1-  -11  u  -lU  henerile<l  from  their  less  ilraslie  price  pohey. 

lor  luoo  because  mills  have  either  re-  Por  the  first  qnarler  of  this  year  Canadian 
fused  to  sign  at  mutual  terms  or  else  shiimients  to  I'nileil  states  puhlishers  ar(> 

less  than  in  1!):17.  United  States 
have  not  been  permitted  to  do  so.  nianufaeturers  of  new.sprint  re(ri8lere<l  a  de- 
These  publishers  know,  the  report  .line  in  shipments  of  only  17.1'^e.  whi.h  re¬ 
followed,  that  there  is  an  abundance  '■''duced  consumption  in  this  country. 

./..I-..  There  arc  abundant  opportunities  for  sotind 

of  newsprint  today  on  the  open  mar-  j,,  ,hp  „se  of  newsprint.  Past 

ket  and  are  not  disposed  to  sign  con-  bulletins  have  earned  suppestions  for  c'on- 


^  « ws  luere  Qfe  aDuniiani  opjwnnnities  tor  souiui 

of  newsprint  today  on  the  open  mar-  j,,  ,hp  „se  of  newsprint.  Past 

ket  and  are  not  disposed  to  sign  con-  bulletins  have  earned  suppestions  for  c'on- 
tracts  unless  they  have  confidence  “'i*'  niore  will  he  printed  durimt  the 

/  ,  j-  j  .  I'omimr  year.  Consumption  of  newsprint  has 

that  they  will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  not  declined  .Uirimr  the  past  six  months  ill 
by  doing  so  and  unless  the  mill  is  relation  to  the  decline  in  advertising  volume. 

vmquestionably  in  a  position  to  meet  ,,  y”'  iudieiousiy  eon^rve 

^  the  use  of  a  ton  of  newsprint  you  will  not 

reputable  competition.  only  realize  an  immediate  saviiie-  but  you 

The  report  follows:  '"'•'l  be  proteetimr  your  price  for  the  future. 

Publishers  who  followed  the  suKzestions 
KKPOKT  OF  THE  P.\PEK  COMMITTEE  “t  tbe  Assoeialioii  about  contract  terms  pot 


Your  own  earnings  statement  is  proof  *be  advantape  of  Great  Northern  competition. 


enouph  that  business 


.\s  you  were  informeii  by  your  Committee 


prompted  the  Internation.al  Paper  Company,  early  this  year,  more  than  one  million  tons 
and  other  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers,  of  newsprint  are  beinp  sold  in  the  United 
to  utterly  disregard  the  effect  upon  the  news-  States  this  year,  to  large  and  small  puhlish- 


paiM-r  business  of  a  price  increase, 

no  longer  exist. 


ers.  at  or  below  the  prices  of  the  Great 
Northern  Paix-r  Company,  the  Maine  Sea- 


So  far  as  your  Committee  knows,  there  is  hoard  Paper  Company,  Finch,  Priiyn  &  Com- 


‘  Few  of  the  Canadian  companies  are  said  to 
h.'  earning  more  than  their  bond  interest, 
although  the  selling  price  of  newsprint  is  S.'XI 
a  ton,  as  comp,ared  with  S42.50  last  year.  It 
is  feared  that  unless  a  further  limitation  of 
production  is  enforced  some  of  the  mills  may 
iK’gin  to  cut  prices." 

Respect full.v  submitted. 

W.  G.  CHANDLER,  Chairman 
E.  P.  Adler  .\mon  G.  Carter 

E.  H.  Butler  .John  S.  Parks 

George  T.  Cameron.  H  Pouting 
S.  K.  Winch 

ANPA  Exhibits 
Fewer  Than 
In  Previous  Years 

13  Firms  Display  Products  . . . 

Many  Large  Companies  Now 

Have  Only  Headquarters 

Exhibits  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 


where  a  receiver  was  erected.  Thev 
saw  the  picture  ceme  off  and  pre^ 
pared  for  the  engraver.  The  entire 
process  took  less  than  15  minutes. 
The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  was  to 
.show  the  rapidity  and  clarity  in  send¬ 
ing  unretouched  photos. 

King  Features  again  occupied  the 
Jade  Room  for  its  exhibit.  TTiis  syn¬ 
dicate  has  used  this  room  since  the 
conventions  have  been  held  at  the 
new  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  same  dis¬ 
plays  as  presented  last  year  were  re¬ 
peated  with  all  features  exhibited. 
However,  it  was  announced,  the  party 
which  last  year  was  so  popular  will 
not  be  given  this  year. 

Acme  Newspictures  presented  at  its 
Astor  Gallery  exhibit,  a  new  picture 
sending  and  receiving  instrument 
called  the  Trans-Ceiver.  The  com¬ 
pact  machine,  14  inches  wide,  8  inches 
high  and  8  inches  deep,  will  send 
or  receive  at  the  throw  of  a  switch 
It  was  said  that  the  Trans-Ceiver  w.h 
be  ready  for  distribution  in  about  a 
month. 

Mind  Reader  Performs 

The  Ledger  Syndicate  also  had  a 


no  disposition  on  the  part  of  maiuitaoUirers  pany.  etc  A  substantial  part  of  this  tonnage  AP-ANPA  convention  were  limited  to  display  in  the  Astor  Gallery  featurir.: 
to  do  .anything  in  the  United  States  market  is  being  furnished  by  Canadian  mills.  ,  .  ,,  u,,  Portor  fl- 

about  these  changed  conditions.  Reports  are  Most  of  this  lower  priced  Canadian  tonnage  this  year.  The  number  WaS  small.  But,  a  column  by  Boake  ■ 

iH-ing  received  of  drastic  price  reductions  in  has  been  available  btK'ause  of  the  foresight  it  was  said,  because  many  of  the  Tuesday  at  4  p.m.,  the  syndicate  pre- 
me, in.  1.^  newsp^r  machinery  manufec-  *n,ed  in  Ae  Empire  Room, 

riod  ttpveral  Quotations  from  rfcoj^nizcd  jour-  There  are  publishers  who  have  !*efus<‘d  to  turcrs  merely  ndd  neadquarters,  witn  Uunninger,  WHO  demonsiratea  leais  c. 
nals  ai’kiiowlcdging  that  the  present  artificial  sign  contracts  for  10.28  because  mills  have  none  of  their  products  on  display  mental  telepathy  and  mind  reading. 

only  by  threats  of  dire  either  ref us^ to  ^gn  at  mutual  terms  or  el^  exhibit  which  probably  drew  Two  circulation  building  concerii 


lieiialties  being  imposed  by  Provincial  an-  have  not  been  permitted  to  do  so.  These 
Thorities  of  Canada  upon  aii.v  Canadian  mill  publishers  know  that  there  is  an  ahundame 
that  dares  sell  at  lower  prices,  regardless  of  of  newsprint  available  today  on  the  oiien 


The  exhibit  which  probably  drew 


how  necessary  that  mill  might  consider  them,  market 


It  takes  time  and  intelligent  action,  hut 


buyers  usually  break  down  artificial  feoiiomic  the  contract  system  of  selling  newsprint 


.structures. 

The  $.51  base  price  for  newsprint  and  uni¬ 
form  sales  contracts  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  sellers  are  merel.v  symbols  of  a 
-y-tem  forci.fl  by  the  Canadian  Government 
.iiid  Bankers. 

The  answer  of  United  States  imblishers 
-hould  be  a  determination  to  keep  a  life  line 
open  to  an  assureil  iilentiful  supply  of  their 
chief  raw  material  at  fair  terms  and  prices. 

Thus  we  should  not  miss  an  opportunity  to 
-iiliiiort  projects  for  producing  newsprint  in 
the  Southern  Slates  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  feasability  of  priMiucing  newsprint  from 
Miuthern  pine  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  News¬ 
print  Bulletin  282  quoted  a  report  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories.  Forest  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  this  effect 
and  that  a  pilot  plant  demonstration  of  sev¬ 
eral  months  duration  would  seem  to  lx-  a 
logical  step. 


lubiishers  know  that  there  is  an  ahundame  the  greatest  attention  was  the  one  Consolidated  Book  Publishers,  Ir.c. 

^‘'**‘•"’'1’*  available  today  on  the  oiien  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  and  American  Publishers  Corp.,  hac 
^’*Thi!  is  the  first  sign  of  the  weakening  of  tising,  ANPA.  Located  in  the  Astor  displays.  Consolidated,  which  is  lo- 
ihe  contract  system  of  selling  newsprint.  Gallery,  it  featured  the  progress  of  cated  in  the  Astor  Gallery,  announcM 
Publishers  are  not  disposed  to  sign  contrai ts  expansion  drive.  The  need  for  a  it  was  now  offering  a  new  set  of  boob, 

unless  they  have  confidence  that  they  will  not  cysj/c... a  r  1  j..  hv 

ix'  at  a  disadvantage  by  doing  so,  and  unless  concerted  effort  to  promote  the  news-  University  of  Knowledge,  edited  O) 
the  mill  is  unquestionably  in  a  position  to  paper  medium  was  impressively  pre-  Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  in  24  volum6^ 

meet  reputable^  eompetilion.  Publishers  gg^ted  A  large  chain  cut  from  news-  American  Publishers,  with  a  display 
will  no  longer  have  fealty  to  their  sources  rv  laigc  viiaiii  cui,  iiuiu  iicwo  1,  d  sd  ,1,»i 

which  has  characterized  publisher-mill  re-  paper  headlines  circled  the  room,  m  A.ssembly  Koom  4K,  reportea  w. 
lationships  in  the  past.  These  relationships  Above  this  chain  was  a  series  of  pages  were  about  to  release  a  new  ch;.- 
nsuiti^g  hi'’ hlrter‘’seilinrcosis‘*'an‘'''am^^^^  ^rom  the  prospectus  Used  by  state  dren’s  book,  "The  Story  of  Man  ar: 


Publishers  are  not  disposed  to  sipn  contrails 
unless  they  have  confidence  that  they  will  not 
\m‘  at  a  disadvantage  by  doin?  so.  and  unless 


it  was  now  offering  a  new  set  of  boob 
University  of  Knowledge,  edited  by 
Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  in  24  volumei 


mark  in  memberships  was  indicated  Library  Association. 


lationships  in  the  past.  These  relationships  Above  this  chain  was  a  series  of  pages 

will  be  replaced  by  arms-h-iigth  dealings.  r  _  .u  _  j  - 

resulting  ill  higher  selling  costs,  an  annual  from  the  prospectus  Used  by  State 
changing  in  source  of  supply  ami  deliberate  captains  in  the  Current  drive  to  ex- 
aticmpts  to  bring  about  long-short  condi-  pand  memberships.  The  present  high 
lions  among  manufacturers.  .  •  j-  ..  j 

Recent  reports  from  Canadian  sources  state  Diark  in  memberships  Was  indicated 
that  Premier  Mauriee  Diiplessis,  of  Quebec,  on  a  thermometer  as  565,  with  total 
has  Ixeii  in  eonferenco  with  Premier  Hep-  circulation  of  members  at  26,066.894 
burn,  of  Ontario,  about  newsprint  prioi-s. 

The  Ontario  and  Quebec  Governments  are  Wired  Picture  Display 

credited  with  lining  up  manufacturers  in  a  1 

common  price  front.  A  Montreal  dispatch  interesting  exhibit  on  the  trans- 

lo  the  New  York  Times  of  .\prii  111  says;  mission  of  wired  pictures  was  pre- 


His  Changing  World.”  This  book, ; 
was  said,  is  endorsed  by  the  America 


on  a  thermometer  as  565,  with  total 
circulation  of  members  at  26,066.894, 
Wired  Picture  Display 
An  interesting  exhibit  on  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  wired  pictures  was  pre- 


Camida  . 

Unileil  States  . 

T'niled  States  and  Can 

Newfoundland  . 

Total  North  .\merioan 


1927 

Tons 

.  2.(14.5.2119 

.  945.721 

and  Canada  4..591  .tl.'lll 


Canada  . 

Dverseas  . 

New'foiindlanil 


252.887 

4.942.717 


1927 

Tons 

1.899.7(17 

292,95;i 

122,244 


NEWSl'KINT  PRHDUCTION 


1926  Increase 

Tons  Tons  % 

2.189.757  +  455,652  +  14  2 

921.408  +  24.212  +  2(1 

4.111.105  +  479.805  -f.11,7 

227,809  +  24.818  -f  7.0 

4,429,024  +  504,082  +  11.4 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS 

1920  Increase  -J- 

Tons  Tons  % 

2,422.210  +  477.291  -i  19.7 

242.254  +  61, .599  +  21.2 

86,910  +  36,424  +  41.9 


.Ian.,  Feb.,  Mar. 


1927 

Tons 

8r)8,.221 

224.010 

1.102.221 

87,870 

1.190.201 


Jan.,  Feb. 

1928 

Tons 

259.477  2 

41,408 
7,105 


Decrease 

Tons 

—  218.610 

—  22.27.5 

—  250.891 

—  17,092 

—  207,982 


Increase  + 
nr  IX  i-rease  — 
Tons  r< 

—  124.124  — 24.1 

+  2.215  +  8.4 

—  4.140  — 20.7 


Information  covering  the  experience  of  members  who  are  using  the  proilucts  of  overseas  newsprint  mills  wil  be  suppiiiHl  on  request. 

consumption 

(Of  1.21  leading  newspaiMTs  as  reported  to  ANPA) 

Jan.  Feb.,  Mar. 

19.27  1920  Increase -I-  19.28  1927  Decrease _ 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  cj, 

2.040.121  2.9.29.424  -I  100,707  -f  2.6  680,758  757.465  —76.697  —  ui  l 


Home  Economics  Service  Cor? 
with  an  exhibit  in  the  Astor  Galler. 
proclaimed  that  through  its  cookini 
school  service  it  had  in  the  past  s 
years  produced  more  than  67.524.(»J 
lines  of  new  national  advertising  ■- 
daily  newspapers. 

Recordak  Corporation,  which  pr 
duces  the  material  for  the  estabke 
ment  of  a  permanent  newspaper  - 
brary  in  film,  had  its  usual  display - 
the  Silver  Corridor. 

Also  on  display  in  the  Silver  Corn 
dor  were  exhibits  of  the  Matrix  Cor 
trast  Corporation,  and  Coverage  Po¬ 
lishers,  Inc. 

Editor  &  Publisher  occupied  " 
same  booth  it  has  had  for  the  past  ^ 
years  in  the  Astor  Gallery.  In  adir 
tion  to  the  usual  features,  this  ye 
a  group  of  photographs  selected  fr® 
the  annual  Editor  &  Publisher  new* 
picture  contest  was  exhibited. 
also  was  shown  the  operation  of  J 
Finch  Radio  Facsimile  sender  and  r; 
ceiver.  Pictures  and  written  maW 
were  transmitted  across  the  booth  4 
radio. 


United  Stales  . 

Canada  to  Overseas . 


EXPORTS 

Increase  + 
or  Decrease  — 

Tons  % 

+  2.462  +  16.0 

—  38,106  —  6  4 


1 9.27 

Agate  Lines 
1.400.666.418 


19.20 

Agate  Lines 
1,380.121,467 


Gain 

Agate  Lines 
+  29,644,961 


ADVERTISING 
(62  major  cities) 


Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar. 

19.28  1937 

Agate  Lines  Agate  Lines 

288.000.094  328.813.336 


Increase  + 
or  Decrease  — 
Tons 

+  616  +  ; 

—  .22,66.2  —  ; 


Loss  — 
Agate  Lines 
—  40.813.241 


ASKS  FACSIMILE  P 

—  Permission  to  operate  facsi 
5IMI  b*'03‘dcasting  apparatus  is  being  so 

—  iiiiiV  Memphis  Commercial  ^ 

on  behalf  of  its  radio  station,  1 
H.  W.  Slavick,  general  manager,  '■ 
the  station  proposes  to  spend  flf* 
and  equipment  will  include  50  recei 
r;„  ing  sets  placed  in  homes  in  the 
— 12.4  served  by  WMC. 


APRIL 


19  3  8 


[loast  Publishers 
[o  Copyright 
tee  Press  Ads 


Maker  of  Endocreme 
Sues  Medical  Journal 


w^^rJ**^**^  A  suit  charging  conspiracy  and 

^  «  n  J  Vihel  and  asking  $1,000,000  damages 

ree  rress  /\as  has  been  brought  against  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Medical  Association  and  Dr.  Mor- 
Inlond  Association  Asks  ris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Jouriial  of 

Permission  to  Use  CNPA  ♦he  association,  by  Hjestra  Labora- 

K  tones,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  manufac- 

Series  .  .  •  Wide  Approval  turer  of  Endocreme,  a  face  cream 

•  A  1  oc  Tir-j  used  by  women.  Papers  were  served 

Angeles  April  25-Wide  ap-  ^  ^ 

pval  from  publishers,  and  only  one  chairman  of  the  Board  of 

and  that  from  out^de  the  the  association,  April  21 

dustry,  is  repor  e  y  o  n  .  ong,  gyjt  jjj  the  Supreme 

eneral  manager  of  the  California  Court  of  New  York  County,  April  22. 

:?wspaper  Publishers  Association,  on  „  „  Steuer  is  attornel  for  the 

“Freedom  of  the  Press”  advertis-  steuer  is  attorney  tor  the 

-f  campaign  sponsored  by  the  asso-  P 

ation  in  mem  r  pap  s.  •c'n™nR  derogatory  statements  made  by  the 
.e  campai^  were  defendants  concerning  Endocreme.  It 

Publisher  April  16,  (page  7).  editorial  in  the  Journal 

Nearly  all  of  the  300-odd  members  release  to  the  press  of  an  ab- 

:  the  CNPA  are^  using  the  series^  of  s^ract  of  the  editorial. 

2  3-column  10-inch  ads,  releasing  -phe  suit  is  being  watched  carefully 

w  each  week.  Long  said.  Latest  ^y  advertising  men,  who  consider  it 
jblisher  organization  to  ssk  for  important  in  deciding  the  future  of 
.oofs  of  the  series  is  the  Inland  Press  hormone  products  and  their  advertis- 
‘isociation.  John  L.  Meyer,  secre-  least  one  newspaper  office 

siy-heasurer,  asked  permission  to  executives  have  spent  considerable 
'produce  the  complete  set  for  the  ^jme  studying  their  policy  on  such 
r.land  membership.  advertising  without  reaching  a  final 

CNPA  to  Copyright  Seric*  decision. 

So  great  is  the  interest  in  the  cam-  While  advertising  is  at  present  held 


rland  membership. 

CNPA  to  Copyright  Seric* 

So  great  is  the  interest  in  the  cam- 


[iign,  that  the  CNPA  has  decided  to  up  because  of  the  suit,  copy  has  been 
i  pyright  the  entire  series  of  ads.  published  in  Vogue,  Harper’s  Bazaar, 
The  criticism,  from  Burton  McGin-  New  Yorker,  Good  Housekeeping,  and 
i,  Glendale,  Cal.,  real  estate  coun-  Woman’s  Home  Companion.  No  na- 
«llor  and  appraiser,  stated;  tional  newspaper  advertising  has  been 

“1  have  read  with  interest  the  first  placed,  but  in  a  nuniber  of  cities  re- 
rticle  headed  ‘Dictators’  appearing  toilers  have  advertised  Endocreme, 
n  April  8.  Have  you  the  audacity  to  using  mats  supplied  by  the  maker. 
:>■  to  convince  any  intelligent  persons  N.  W .  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York  office, 
nat  the  press  is  a  free  agency?  m  the  agency. 


iiat  the  press  is  a  free  agency?  m  the  agency. 

JlSCS/t/oSSert  Si:  CAPITAL  CORPS  POLL 

iegarding  this  book  William  Allen  Forty-eight  Washington  correspon- 
rhite  is  quoted  as  saying  ‘Here  is  a  dents  participated  in  a  survey  by 
»ok  about  the  freedom  of  the  Amer-  N ewsweek  on  “How  Will  America 
;an  press,  which  for  once  tells  the  Vote  Next  Fall— And  Why?”  pub- 
'uth,  all  the  truth  and  nothing  but  hshed  in  the  April  25th  issue.  Coupled 
-ie  truth.  .  .  .  Mr.  Seldes  has  painted  with  their  forecasts  were  private  pre- 
‘.merican  journalism,  warts  and  all,  dictions  of  ten  experienced  politicians, 
■n  honest,  sturdy  portrait.  It  is  good  five  from  each  major  party.  Average 
jr  sore  eyes  to  take  a  square  look  at.’  of  both  groups’  forecasts  was  a  gain 
Long  Replies  to  Critic  of  60  seats  for  the  Republicans  in  the 


jr  sore  eyes  to  take  a  square  look  at. 

Long  Replies  to  Critic 


"Mr.  White  is  recognized  as  ‘tops’  House  and  a  four-seat  gain  by  the 
■  American  journalism  and  if  the  G.  O.  P.  in  the  Senate.  The  corres- 
-ntents  of  this  book  is  true,  or  even  pondents  attached  little  significance  to 
alf  true,  and  any  intelligent  experi-  Roosevelt’s  alleged  dictatorial  moves 
wed  person  knows  that  it  is  true,  as  a  factor  influencing  the  electorate 
ben  the  press  should  clean  house  and  selected  the  recession  as  the 
leforc  trying  to  convince  an  intelli-  reason  for  Democratic  losses. 

!ent  people  that,  ‘A  free  people  can-  ■ 

ot  exist  without  a  free  press!’  ”  DOAN  AT  OHIO  U. 

To  which  Mr.  Long  replied;  j  xt  tt  •  c 

"Yes,  I  do  have  the  audacity  to  try  Edward  N.  Doan,  University  of 
i-  convince  intelligent  persons  that  Kansas,  and  president  of  the  Amer- 
he  press  of  America  is  a  free  agency,  ‘‘'^n  Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour - 
I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  George  will  be  visiting  assistant  pro- 

Veldes’  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ^^fsor  in  Ohio  State  University  s 
the  victim  of  several  paragraphs  of  ^^hool  of  journalism,  the  coining  year, 
kalf-truths  in  his  volume.  *♦  was  announced  this  week  by  James 

•iT  V  t  £•  Polldrd.  director.  Dodn  ^vill  tske 

I  have  been  a  news  man  on  a  Professor  Norval 

umber  of  American  newspapers  of 
ous  odd  sizes,  and  I  can  speak  September,  1939. 

trom  my  own  personal  experi-  , 


flee  which,  for  your  own  information, 
'till  convinces  me  that  the  press  of 
Werica  is  a  free  agency. 

I  Am  I  to  infer  from  your  letter  that 


MELLETT  APPOINTED 

Lowell  Mellett,  former  editor  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  was  nom- 


ou  choose  to  damn  the  profession  of  mated  today  by  President  Roosevelt 
ournalism  for  the  sins  of  a  few?  If  to  fill  the  office  of  director  of  the  Na- 
■O'  then  why  shouldn’t  we  damn  all  tional  Elmergency  Council,  a  post 
estate  counsellors  and  appraisers  which  has  been  vacant  since  Frank  C. 
w  the  sins  of  the  few  in  that  classi-  Walker  resigned,  Dec.  18,  1935.  Sen- 
'cation?”  ate  confirmation  was  expected  to  be 

■  forthcoming,  immediately  paving  the 

for  Mellett  to  assume  the  duties 

APPOINTS  "SPECIAL"  of  the  $10,0()0-a-year  appointment. 

Ridder- Johns,  Inc.,  have  been  ap-  pTvrrDB  CTHTK^'M 
Jointed  national  advertising  represen-  CxUVLUi/A  Iv/IN 

Wives  for  the  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
aerald  for  all  U.  S.  territory  with  the  mission  April  28  granted  a  broadcast- 


'Jeeption  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
fmains  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
r»y  King  Watts,  San  Francisco. 


ing  permit  to  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star- 
Gazette,  a  Gannett  newspaper.  There 
is  no  other  radio  outlet  in  Elmira. 


GREAT  STRIDES 


Are  being  made  in  the  use  of  our 


New  Stipple  Tympans 

also 

New  Stipple  Face  Felts 


No  better  packing  can  be  had.  when  three 
piece  press  packing  combination  is  used, 
than  onr  Oil  Proof  Face  Rubber  Blanket. 


the  new  De  liUxe  Monocork  Blanket  and 


new  Stipple  Tympan  Sheet. 


Sold  on  Guarantee 


Also  complete  line  of  Stereotype  Supplies. 
Originators  of  Cork  Moulding  Blankets  and 


Moulding  Boards. 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co. 


y.  Y.  Office 
154  Nassau  St. 

164  Freemont  St. 


Chicago  Office 
Daily  News  Bldg. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHERirC 


The  Advertising 
Survey 

continued  front  page  44D 


publishers  for  their  use,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  will  be  given  wide  circula¬ 
tion.  Certainly  newspap>ers  have 
given  acres  of  space  to  advertisements 
much  less  attractively  prepared. 

The  tomato  advertisement  is  the 
first  of  a  series  written  by  G.  Lynn 
Sumner,  New  York,  president  of  the 
advertising  agency  bearing  his  name. 
The  series  is  to  be  offered  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Four-A  and  its 
newly  initiated  Consumer-Advertiser 
Council  (page  99). 

In  straightforward,  simple  language, 
this  first  advertisement  tells  of  OD 
and  AD  in  parallel.  The  first  year 
OD  drove  to  town  and  went  up  and 
down  the  streets  looking  for  people 
who  wanted  to  buy  tomatoes;  AD, 
knowing  he  could  never  sell  many 
tomatoes  if  he  talked  to  people  one 
at  a  time,  put  up  a  sign. 

The  next  year  OD’s  wife  squeezed 
and  bottled  tomato  juice,  and  OD 
again  went  looking  for  buyers,  one  at 
a  time.  AD  took  some  of  his  tomato 
profits,  bought  a  press,  put  his  bottled 
juice  into  groceries,  and  used  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

And  the  next  year  OD  and  his  wife 
worked  harder  and  longer,  but  still 
sought  buyers  one  by  one.  AD  by 
now  was  big  business;  he  advertised 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and  grocery 
trade  papers;  he  bought  tomatoes 
from  hundreds  of  farmers,  bought 
more  equipment,  hired  a  sales  staff. 
And  as  sales  increased  he  reduced 
the  price,  benefiting  the  consumers, 
as  well  as  his  workers  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  miles  around. 

Which  makes  almost  a  perfect  story 
of  advertising  at  its  best. 

Hazardous  Business 
“MOST  HAZARDOUS  BUSINESS  in 
the  world,”  is  the  way  advertising 
seemed  to  Mr.  Sumner  when  he  began 
to  think  about  his  series  of  ads.  he 
told  the  Four-A  convention.  For  if 
businessmen  thought  so  little  of  their 
advertising  that  they  would  slash  it 
at  first  sign  of  a  business  storm;  if 
consumers  didn’t  believe  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  they  read;  if  the  oncoming 
generation  was  taught  that  advertis¬ 
ing  was  an  economic  waste — then 
what  future  could  there  be  for  ad¬ 
vertising?  His  soliloquy  had  started 
in  a  request  from  Anna  Steese  Rich¬ 
ardson,  doughty  crusader  for  adver¬ 
tising  among  the  skeptical  women’s 
clubs  of  the  nation.  She  wanted  a 
simple,  forceful  story  of  the  social 
benefits  in  advertising,  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  a  group  of  women.  And  he 
was  appalled  to  think  that  an  accept¬ 
able  version  was  not  to  be  found.  So 
pacing  the  floor  in  his  office,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  story  of  the  business 
careers  of  OD  and  AD. 

Other  advertisements  in  the  series 
will  deal  with  OD  and  AD  in  other 
btisinesses — selling  automobiles,  gaso¬ 
line,  household  appliances,  soap,  etc., 
and  in  retail  business. 

Cincinnati  Series 
BY  COINCIDENCE,  this  week  brings 
news  from  Cincinnati  of  a  series  of 
1,000-line  advertisements  on  advertis¬ 
ing  currently  appearing  weekly  in 
newspapers  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Advertisers’  Club  of  Cincinnati.  Copy 
is  prepared  by  the  agency  members  of 
the  club,  with  the  open-handed  aid  of 
artists,  typographers,  printers,  en¬ 
gravers  and  stereotypers;  while  the 
ffiree  Cincinnati  newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Carl  H.  Ford  of  the  Ad  Club, 
will  each  donate  approximately  50,000 
lines  of  space  within  a  year  for  the 
series.  In  the  hope  of  stimulating  a 


national  program  of  this  sort,  reprints 
are  being  offered  to  any  firm  or  or¬ 
ganization  in  position  to  make  good 
use  of  them. 

Among  the  early  insertions  is  one 
quoting  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1906  as 
condemning  the  automobile  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  “the  arrogance  of  wealth.”  That 
same  year,  the  copy  relates,  auto 
makers  began  to  advertise,  and  today 
20,000,000  families  own  the  “rich 
man’s  toy,”  while  a  great  industry 
has  been  built.  Other  ads  are  headed, 
“Taking  the  Cat  Out  of  the  Cracker 
Barrel,”  and  “What’s  Happened  to 
the  Old  Coal  Oil  Can  with  the  Potato 
Stopper?” 

All  of  which  is  a  reminder,  of 
course,  of  the  “Advertising  Advertis¬ 
ing”  series  which  has  been  issued  by 
N  W.  Ayer  &  Son  since  1919,  and 
used  by  hundreds  of  newspapers  and 
farm  journals.  The  1938  series,  we 
must  say,  hardly  seems  inspired  to 
us;  and  at  best  the  Ayer  ads  are 
hampered  by  the  policy  of  using  no 
illustrations,  so  that  any  newspaper 
can  set  the  ads  in  its  own  shop. 

FTC  Won't  Set  Up 
Rules  on 
Misleading  Ads 

Test  Cases  to  Establish 
Powers  Under  New  Act  .  .  . 
Follows  Old  Procedure 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  26 — Enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  has 
broadened  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  over  false  ad¬ 
vertising  but  the  processes  followed 
in  the  past  will  be  continued  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  new  law. 

Defiinitions  of  false  advertising 
written  into  the  law  will  implement 
the  commission  with  new  powers,  but 
the  substantive  question  whether  an 
advertisement  is  false  and  misleading 
remains  virtually  the  same  as  in  the 
past,  it  is  pointed  out  at  offices  here. 

As  was  the  case  when  the  Robin - 
son-Patman  bill  was  passed,  the  com¬ 
mission  intends  to  form  a  body  of  law 
through  the  slower,  but  more  de¬ 
pendable  process  of  testing  it  in  ac¬ 
tual  cases  rather  than  attempting  to 
lay  down  rules  within  which  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  be  considered  true, 
and  beyond  which  it  will  be  subject 
to  punitive  measures. 

No  "Ten  Commandments" 

The  FTC  does  not  intend  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  “ten  commandments”  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  but  will  harp  on  the  one 
theory — that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
the  truth.  Enforcement  of  the 
amended  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  strengthened  by  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill,  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Commissioner  Robert  E.  Freer  and  a 
special  board  of  investigation  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
more  direct  method  of  handling  cases 
involving  false  and  misleading  adver¬ 
tising. 

Advertisers,  publishers,  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations,  and  agencies  will  have 
the  same  privilege  of  dealing  directly 
with  the  board  with  a  view  to  reach¬ 
ing  an  agreement  that  will  dispose  of 
the  issues  involved.  By  this  proce¬ 
dure  the  advertisers  are  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  explain  or  justify  ad¬ 
vertising  claims  questioned  by  the 
commission,  or  to  revise  their  copy 
and  stipulate  the  discontinuance  of 
misleading  representations.  In  most 
cases  in  the  past  the  results  obtained 
by  this  procedure  have  been  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  issuance  of  cease  and  desist 
orders,  and  long  delays  and  litigation, 
expensive  both  to  the  advertiser  and 
the  government,  have  been  obviated. 

The  food  and  drug  sections  of  the 
amended  act  embrace  a  total  of  six 


possible  forms  of  corrective  action 
against  offenders.  They  are:  stipula¬ 
tion  to  cease  and  desist;  order  to 
cease  and  desist;  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation  of 
cease  and  desist  orders  which  have 
become  final;  injunction  pendente 
lite;  contempt  proceedings  for  dis¬ 
obedience  of  court  decree  affirming 
cease  and  desist  order;  and  criminal 
penalties  of  fines  as  high  as  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  up  to  one  year,  or 
both. 

Passage  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  meas¬ 
ure  has  not  materially  increased  com¬ 
plaints  relating  to  deceptive  adver¬ 
tising,  but  the  FTC  is  continuing  its 
scrutiny  of  material,  both  printed  and 
broadcast.  Last  year,  it  was  disclosed 
a<^  commission  offices,  continuity  of 
more  than  500,000  radio  advertise¬ 
ments  and  approximately  200,000 
printed  ads  were  reviewed  by  exam¬ 
iners.  At  least  as  many  will  be  sur¬ 
veyed  this  year  to  determine  whether 
they  are  in  violation  of  the  five  sec¬ 
tions  added  to  the  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

Citations  against  offenders  are  not 
likely  to  reach  a  new  high,  FTC 
spokesmen  contend,  because  passage 
of  the  new  law  has  stimulated  in¬ 
quiries  by  advertisers,  agencies,  and 
attorneys,  who  evidently  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
specific  provisions  against  deception, 
concealment  or  actionable  non-dis¬ 
closure  against  which  the  commission 
is  prepared  to  proceed. 

d^faituarp 


JOHN  HENRY  SCHWARTING,  49, 

vice-president  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Advertising  Corporation,  died 
April  24  of  a  heart  attack  while  driv¬ 
ing  his  car.  For  the  past  32  years 
he  was  well  known  in  the  financial 
advertising  field.  He  was  with  the 
Albert  Frank  &  Co.  for  27  years,  re¬ 
signing  as  executive  vice-president  in 
charge  of  financial  advertising  in  1933 
to  join  J.  Walter  Thompson  Corp. 

Frank  E.  Langley,  publisher  of 
Barre  (Vt.)  Times  and  president  and 
a  director  of  Concord  (N.  H.)  Moni¬ 
tor-Patriot,  died  April  25  following 
a  long  illness. 

Allen  W.  Wright,  65,  city  clerk  of 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  for  25  years.  Editor 
&  Publisher  correspondent,  former 
newspaperman  who  won  fame  with 
the  San  Diego  Sun  for  his  coverage 
of  USS  Bennington  explosion  in  1905 
in  which  65  men  were  killed,  died 
April  26. 

Gordon  H.  Russell,  77,  publisher  of 
Miami  Citizen,  labor  publication,  who 
successfully  negotiated  the  first  eight- 
hour  day  to  be  obtained  by  a  typo¬ 
graphical  union,  died  April  24  in  Mi¬ 
ami.  Years  ago  while  he  was  foreman 
and  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs  was 
publisher  of  Chattanooga  Times,  Mr. 
Russell  negotiated  an  eight-hour  day 
for  the  Times  composing  room. 

George  E.  Cummings,  68,  retired  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  died  April  19  at  Rock- 
ledge.  Cocoa,  Fla.,  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  started  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  with  Harper  &  Bros. 

Mrs.  Lena  McIntire  David,  53,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Miami  Daily  News  and 
sister  of  Dr.  Ross  T.  McIntire,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  physician,  died  there 
April  22. 

JOHN  KLEIN ' 

John  Klein,  retired  newspaperman 
formerly  with  the  New  York  Herald 
as  a  correspondent  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  later  with  Editor 
&  Publisher,  died  April  26  in  Miseri- 
cordia  Hospital,  New  York.  He  was 
a  reporter  on  the  New  York  World 
and  New  York  Times  and  for  a  time 
was  editor  of  the  Newspaper  Institute. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Silurians. 


Hearst's  Boston 
Staffs  Merged; 
American  2c  Tab 


Editorial,  Business  and 
Mechanical  Forces  Com¬ 
bined  With  the  Record 

Another  major  change  in  the  Hears: 
newspapers  setup  occurred  this  week 
when  the  Boston  Evening  American 
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Mayor  Kane  Calls 
Se^et  ^Drinlc'  PoB 


Ptetnfe 

iBebyM 


Tabloid  Boston  American 

became  a  standard  tabloid  Monday 
with  the  retail  price  reduced  from  3c 
to  2c  and  the  editorial,  advertising, 
and  mechanical  staffs  of  the  American 
were  combined,  so  far  as  is  possibk 
with  the  Boston  Record,  Hears! 
morning  tabloid.  Both  papers  are 
housed  in  the  same  building  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Company. 

John  T.  Cushing,  former  publisher 
of  the  Record,  Is  now  publisher  of 
both  papers.  John  T.  Lambert  is  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  and  Edward  J.  Rhat- 
igan  is  business  manager  of  both  en¬ 
terprises. 

Hoftyior  Ad  Director 

Ernest  Hoftyzer,  advertising  director 
of  the  Record,  is  now  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  two  papers.  John  W 
Kenney  is  circulation  manager  and 
John  A.  Malloy  is  supervising  editor 
of  the  two  papers.  James  P.  Murphy 
is  managing  editor  and  H.  G.  Kem. 
former  advertising  director  of  the 
American,  returns  to  his  old  post  as 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hearst  International  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice.  John  Noonan  and  Edward  Hol- 
lan  remain  city  editors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Record,  respectively. 

The  first  edition  of  the  new  Ne» 
England  tabloid,  which  consisted  of 
48  pages,  carried  heavy  advertising 
Unlike  its  older  counterpart,  the 
American  carries  type  as  well  as  pie* 
tures  on  the  first  page.  The  old  Amer¬ 
ican  type  is  being  used  and  the  vig¬ 
nette  has  been  retained  but  in  re¬ 
duced  size. 

Harry  Bitner,  general  manager  ^ 
the  Hearst  papiers,  and  E.  D.  Coblent: 
of  the  editorial  side  of  the  Hearst  gen¬ 
eral  management,  assisted  in  develop 
ing  the  new  format 

It  is  understood  a  large  number  oi 
employes  were  dropped  because  of  tfe 
change,  including  about  70  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  the  two  papers 
approximately  the  same  number  h 
the  commercial  departments  and  ‘ 
considerable  number  of  composb’l 
room  helpers  and  advertising  sales¬ 
men  and  some  employes  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments. 
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Ad  Bureau  Ready  for  Major 
Steps  in  Expansion  Drive 

More  Than  550  Members  Signed,  Friendly 
Reports  to  ANPA  . .  .  Plans  to  Become 
Effective  os  More  Non-Members  Join 


EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY,  New  York 

Sun,  chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  reported  to  the  publishers’ 
convention  at  the  Waldorf  this  week 
that  major  items  in  the  Bureau’s  ex¬ 
pansion  plan  “will  now  become  effec¬ 
tive  as  rapidly  as  non -member  news¬ 
papers  agree  to  join  with  the  550  or 
more  dailies  already  supporting  the 
project.” 

Appointment  of  a  sales  manager  to 
coordinate  the  field  work  and  vigor¬ 
ously  to  push  contacts  with  heads  of 
industry  who  make  decisions  about 
appropriations  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  growing  revenues  permit.  This 
step  Mr.  Friendly  called  the  “keynote 
of  the  plan.” 

"Good  Start  Made" 

"The  significant  aspects  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,”  he  concluded,  “are  that  news¬ 
papers  are  showing  their  willingness 
as  never  before  to  unite  to  develop  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  that  agreement  has 
been  reached  upon  a  strong  and  prac¬ 
tical  program,  and  that  a  good  start 
has  been  made.  Present  indications 
are  that  all  progressive  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  will 
eventually  be  enlisted  in  the  move¬ 
ment.” 

The  Bureau’s  25th  annual  report 
follows: 


TO  THK  l>KKSII>KNT  .\M»  MKMBKR.S 
OK  TIIK  .\M>.\:  GKNTI.KMKN: 

Pr(iiiir:iti()ii  of  this  r<’|>orl  finils  the  Bu- 
n'aii  of  .Xilvi-rtisinir  in  thp  midst  of  a  pam- 
fiairn  to  Imild  a  newer  and  stronirer  organ¬ 
isation  through  thp  wide  expansion  of  mem- 
iT-hiii. 

The  re-iiltaiit  inerease  of  revenue  has  al- 
nacl)  iH'i'ii.itieil  the  Bureau  to  start  a  new 
inograiii  of  researeh,  promotion  and  gales 
lievelopiiii'iit  on  lines  approved  jointl.v  hy  the 
ioniiiiitiee  in  Charge  and  the  Comniiltee  for 
ihe  Cniti'd  Front. 

Progri -s  thus  far  indicates  that  the  major 
•Isnis  ill  the  plan  will  now  beeonie  effective 
a»  rapidly  as  non-memlx-r  newspapers  agree 
io  join  with  the  .l.'iO  and  more  dailies  alread.v 
supporting  the  project. 

"'hill'  the  piirrent  campaign  for  memlK-rs 
ami  the  organization  of  the  new  program 
have  ileiiiaiided  the  plosi'  attention  of  exee- 
iilives  and  an  inpn'a.sed  staff,  the  normal 
■liitie,  of  the  organization  have  Iteen  fully 
tnaiiil  lined  and  are  here  reviewed  bripll.v. 


AI*fK<»I*RI.\TIONS  WKKK  INVKSTK 

^  While  pereent.ages  of  gains  or  losses  in  n 
ional  linage  hy  individual  newspapers  varii 
xiilely  in  Ifl.'lT.  general  newspaper  advert! 
mg  last  year  totalled  aljout  $l!il.O(i().IMI 
eumpared  with  $188,000,000  in  10:10.  i 
inerease  (,f  1.0%.  National  linage  ga' 

IToiiiise  at  niid-yp.ar  of  produeing  larg* 
gains.  Inn  tpe  business  deeline  in  the  seeoi 
'IX  inoiilhs  was  a  rapid  and  adverse  influene 
As  Usual,  newspapers  were  first  to  fe 
he  Pill  in  budgets.  Other  mediums,  beeau 
"I  the  long-term  nature  of  their  eommi 
menis.  were  better  plaeed.  The  total  mag 
»me  billing  for  10.37  was  $165,700,000.  eor 
143.700.000  in  1030.  a  gain 
Total  radio  chain  billing  was  $0t 
.N.  ll''**'  Ai'  compared  with  $.50,671 

1!'30.  a  gain  of  15.3%.  Outdoor  a 
f’OU’Oditures  totalled  approximate 
00(1  in  1!»37.  .as  compared  with  $:C 
mui.liiin  in  1030.  a  gain  of  15.6%. 

Adverlisers  on  radio  chains  spent  su 
''/"'"■‘lly  more  than  the  $08,828,000  not 
'o  which  the  costly  item  ot  talent 
sl^  Production  expense  for  oth 

u^iunis  is  negligible  compared  with  radi 
So's  to  .30%  should,  therefore. 
«'ied  to  the  bro.a<lcast  total  to  show  t 
>rliial  investment. 


'I.\I\T.\IMXG  S.\I,R.<t  AND  OTHKR 
KFFORTS 

During  the  year,  reports  of  eolicitatlo 
™  active  accounts  have  been  made  ea 
month  to  the  membership.  These  contai 
^ve  Palled  for  work  on  all  classifications 
Mvertising— automotive,  looils,  liquor,  ra 
r^ls.  aviation,  confections,  beer,  resort  a 
coal,  cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  dr 
‘"'I  toilet  prixlupts.  petroleum,  insurance 


Following  the  Bureau's  custom,  every  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  re.ich  the  man  in  control 
of  lonifiany  policies,  as  well  as  the  agency 
executive  in  charge  of  the  account. 

In  response  to  more  demands  than  it  could 
meet,  the  Bureau  continued  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  speak  before  newspaper  and 
other  groups  and  conventions,  filling  .35  as¬ 
signments  where  opportunities  were  offered 
to  .advance  the  cause  of  newspaper  .advertis¬ 
ing:. 

Ih'omotional  pieces,  booklets,  briefs,  mime¬ 
ographed  material  eirculated  among  adver¬ 
lisers.  agents,  members  and  publishers’  rep- 
rcsentalives  reached  an  estimated  total  of 
64.360  copies. 


INSTITl  TKINAI. — .V  »  160,066  Af’COrNT 

The  growth  in  institutional  advertising 
during  the  year  shows  business  is  gradually 
realizing  that  the  public  must  be  belter  in¬ 
formed  about  its  oper,ations.  The  Bureau 
has  worked  hard  through  personal  contacts 
with  business  leaders,  through  speeches  and 
much  printed  material,  to  further  this  idea. 
It  has  also  urged  that  institutional  .ailvertis- 
ing  be  presented  in  simple,  dramatic  langu.age 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  average  citizen  who 
is  not  interested  in  the  conventional  oOerings 
made  by  so  many  corporations. 

During  the  year  the  Bureau  was  privileged 
to  cooperate  in  the  building  of  a  large  insti¬ 
tutional  campaign  for  the  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America.  The  campaign  brought  to 
146  ncwspaiMTs  $406,000  in  .added  revenue. 
This  statement  from  the  Aluminum  Company 
accomiianied  the  announeement  of  the  .adver¬ 
tising  schedule; 

‘•.Action  of  the  Aluminum  Compaii.v  of 
.America  in  selecting  newspapers  for  so  ex- 
tensive  a  program  of  institutional  advertising 
is  a  recog'iiition  of  the  sales  points  whicn  tnc 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  the  ANI’A  has  lieen 
ni.aking  so  forcefull.v  for  the  p.ast  few  .vears. 

“The  eop.v  is  dramatized  to  catch  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  busy  newspaper  reader.  In 
this  respect,  the  Aluminum  romp.an.v  con¬ 
forms  with  the  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  which  has  long  opposed  the  formal 
language  of  conventional  institutional  eoii.v 
and  has  ple.adeil  tor  simple,  direct  sl.ite- 
ments." 


IN  TIIK  GASOMNK  FIF.I.D 

The  Bureau  continiieil  to  develop  its  inter¬ 
esting  analysis  of  gasoline  consumption  and 
newspaper  advertising.  Practically  every 
.American  and  Can.adian  company  has  seen 
and  found  useful  this  data.  One  company, 
in  appropriating  approximately  $266,600  for 
newspafx-rs  .and  .acknowledging  the  Bureau’s 
helf).  said: 

“May  I  at  this  time  thank  you  for  the  data 
supiilied  to  us  .and  your  analysis  of  our  sit¬ 
uation  in  newspaiier  advertising.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  this  has  licen  of  valu¬ 
able  help  to  us  .and  was  a  f.actor  in  the  nian- 
.agement’s  decision  to  .select  newspapers  as 
the  s|M-.arhea<l  of  our  fall  campaign.’’ 

In  acknowledging  the  rcceifit  of  similar 
help,  one  agency  wrote; 

“.  .  .  it  is  most  helpful  to  us  in  explaining 
to  our  client  why  newspaper  appropriations 
should  be  increased.  I  think  the  stinly  is 
most  thorough,  interesting  .ami  logical,  and 
we  appreciate  greatly  your  splendid  coop¬ 
eration.’’ 

I  SKD  TAR  CAMPAIGN 

After  receiving  suggestions  from  aiitomo- 
idle  nranufacturers  that  the  newspapers 
should  do  something  to  break  the  Jam  of 
used  cars,  the  Bureau  c.arl.v  in  the  year  made 
a  counter  proposal  that  the  leading  motor 
manufacturers  undertake  a  joint  campaign  of 
paid  newspaper  space.  Wc  were  told  this 
was  not  feasible  and  at  the  time,  it  was 
evident  that  the  leaders  were  so  convinced. 
Later  developments,  however,  brought  the 
l.arger  manufacturers  together.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  undertake  a  joint  campaign  under 
the  banner  of  “National  Used  Car  Exchange 
Week.”  The  Bureau  was  privileged  to  make 
the  first  announcement  of  this  decision  to  its 
membership  and  to  newspapers  generally. 
Nearly  every  daily  newspaper  and  a  number 
of  country  weeklies  were  employed  in  the 
campaign.  Expenditures  for  newspaper  sp.ace 
amounted  to  about  $860,0(»0.  out  of  a  total 
appropriation  of  $1,260,000. 

The  Bureau  asked  and  obtained  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  a  number  of  newspapers,  many  of 
whom  induced  distributors  to  buy  large 
amounts  of  space  locally  to  tie  in  with  the 
national  effort.  Hundreds  of  reports  of 
cooperation  of  all  forms,  showing  in  detail 
the  success  of  the  drive,  were  received  at  the 
Bureau’s  offices. 

Used  car  sales  were  estimated  to  have  to¬ 
talled  $50,060,660  in  the  campaign,  and  this 
striking  demonstration  of  the  power  of  news- 
P^aper  advertising  was  later  dramatized  in  a 
six-column  advertisement  prepared  by  the 


Bureau,  copy  and  mat  for  which  went  for 
publication  to  approxiuiately  860  dailies. 

PROMOTION 

The  following  promotion  pieces  were  is¬ 
sued  during  the  year: 

.Anthrarite  Digs  Out — dealing  with  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  of  the  Anthr.acite  coal 
oiH-rations. 

Old  fJold  Finds  New  Gold — telling  of  the 
unusual  results  obtained  b.v  the  P.  Lorillard 
(’ompatiy  in  promoting  a  million  ilollar  prize 
contest  in  newspapers. 

The  Milkman  Has  His  Say— ilealing  with 
the  Shellield  Farms  Company’s  experiences 
in  a  newspaper  campaigti  to  discuss  the  cost 
problems  of  milk  production  and  distribtitioti. 

Kiiilding  Gasoline  Sales — a  45-page  pres- 
sentation.  for  use  in  the  gas  and  oil  field. 

National  Names  in  (’bain  Store  Copy — a 
stitd.v  of  dealer  interest  in  branded  merchan¬ 
dise  bt-fore  atid  after  the  Robinson-Patman 
.Act  Is'came  effective. 

Public  I'tility  .Advertising — a  inemor.an- 
diini  oti  current  camiiaigns. 

Taking  the  Newspaper  Story  to  tlie  .Auto- 
inohile  Dealers — a  memorandum  on  automo¬ 
tive  promotion. 

Newspaper,  .Magazine  and  Chain  Broad- 
east  ex  iM-ndit  tires  in  lO.’tO. 

Seasonal  Sales  of  Gas  and  Oil — a  stud.v  of 
advertising  influence  in  (’an.adian  markets. 

Most  of  these  issues  were  distributed  to 
the  menilicrship  and  to  publishers'  reiircsen- 
tatives  as  well  as  to  a  large  list  of  national 
adverlisers  anil  agencies. 

AIEAIBKRSHIP  HELPS  IN  RESE.ARCH 

During  the  .vear.  special  research  material 
was  pretiarcd  on  chain  stores,  cigarettes, 
tooth  p.aste.  soft  drinks,  liquors,  tea,  ketchup, 
hair  Ionics,  sun  burn  preparations  and  many 
other  subjects. 

The  metnhership  cooperated  in  making  a 
number  of  these  surveys,  not.ably  the  chain 
store  report  which  the  Burc.au  undertook  at 
the  request  of  a  large  org.anizalion  on  which 
solicitations  have  been  conducted  for  several 
.vears.  TTiis  particular  company  has  done  no 
advertising,  but  is  now  showing  signs  of 
interest . 

The  Bureau’s  annual  analysis  of  expendi¬ 
tures  was  an  important  research.  Since  1023. 
we  have  relea.sed  these  figures.  The  constant 
requests  for  such  information  by  adverlisers 
■and  agents,  as  well  as  members,  prove  Its 
value  to  the  advertising  world. 

In  connection  with  research  done  to  pro- 
dui'C  National  Names  in  Chain  Store  Copy, 
a  lyiiieal  comment  of  advertisers  who  studied 
this  work  w.as.  “This  is  the  first  re.al  data  we 
h.ave  had  on  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
Kobinson-Palinan  Bill  on  .advertising.  " 

CflMMENT  ON  SERVICES 

In  addition  to  issuing  specific  studies,  the 
research  department  was  of  frequent  service 
to  .advertisers,  agents  and  members,  who 
eome  to  the  Bureau  tor  help  e.ieh  d.ay. 

A  Large  agency  which  repeatedly  calls  on 
the  Bureau  for  material  writes:  “In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  the  Bureau’s  information  ha« 
been  the  deciding  factor  in  .ailding  newspaper 
advertising.” 

A  Middle  Western  agency;  “This  kind  of 
service  will.  I  am  quite  sure,  result  in  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  linage  and  a  noble  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  .agencies  in  whoso 
class  we  fall,  to  ilevelop  ideas  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  that  will  Click  for  accounts  in  what 
a  lot  of  us  still  regard  as  the  world’s  best 
medium  of  advertising,  tbe  newspapers.  .  .  .’ 

Commenting  on  the  series  of  special  book¬ 
lets,  a  California  agency  said:  “We  consider 
this  a  real  service  and  one  of  the  finest  yet  to 
come  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.” 

A  national  .advertiser  wrote:  “My  sincere 
thanks  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  you 
sent  the  very  eomplete  data  relating  to  cover¬ 
age.  I  am  routing  it  among  our  salesmen  so 
that  they  may  get  a  proper  perspective.” 

Another  advertiser;  “It  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  picture  which  you  folks  are  able  to  get 
in  a  very  short  time.” 

A  New  England  member  wrote:  ’’.  .  .  Our 
thanks  for  your  prompt  response  to  our  re¬ 
quest  for  material.  This  matter  came  up  very 
suddenly  in  connection  with  a  large  cam¬ 
paign  and  wc  wanted  all  the  ammunition  we 
could  si*cure  .  .  .  we  feel  that  it  was  a  very 
conclusive  argument  for  newsp.apers.” 

Acknowledging  receipt  of  special  research 
material,  a  member  wrote:  “We  very  much 
appreciate  your  having  followed  through  to 
obtain  the  information  we  desired  regarding 
the  percentages  of  gross  sales  spent  by  the¬ 
atres  for  advertising.  We  have  been  able  to 
use  this  information  to  goml  .advantage.” 

These  few  of  many  similar  expressions 
show  the  extent  of  the  service  demanded  and 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  in  daily  routine. 

RELIJNG  DISTRIBUTOR  AND  RETAII.ER 

Realizing  the  importance  of  building  up 
interest  among  distributors  and  retailers  in 


newspaper  advertising,  the  Bureau  was  able 
to  do  some  constructive  field  work  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  membership.  The  most 
significant  example  of  this  activity  centered 
in  the  use  made  by  members  of  Building 
Gasoline  Sales — a  study  previously  men¬ 
tioned. 

This  presentation  wa.s  prepared  to  sell 
dealers  and  distributors  on  the  basic  value 
to  them  ol  newspaper  advertising  and  to  meet 
competition  from  other  mediums  whose  per¬ 
sistent  field  work  has  aroused  definite  in¬ 
terest  among  sales  outlets.  Prepared  in  easel- 
back  form,  for  convenient  showing,  the  pres¬ 
entation  went  to  all  members  and  publishers’ 
representatives  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be 
shown  to  all  factors  interesteii  in  sales. 

The  presentation  was  received  with  great 
cnthusi.asni.  Members  organized  meetings 
of  distributors  and  retailers  and  showed  the 
presenlalion  with  material  of  their  own. 
Many  covered  all  key  dealers  in  their  terri¬ 
tories.  It  will  be  interesting  to  quote  three 
of  the  many  comments  of  members  and  repre- 
s<-ntalives.  especially  since  the  Bttrc.iu  plans 
to  do  similar  constructive  work  in  other 
fields. 

The  Wilinington  (Del.)  Journal  wrote:  “1 
,1111  amazed  at  the  completeness  of  the  job  the 
Bureau  has  done.  It  so  happens  we  have  an 
oil  .account  which  we  have  been  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  for  some  time  and  our  advertising  man¬ 
ager  expressed  the  opinion  Ihi.s  morning  that 
‘Building  Gasoline  Sales’  will  enable  him  to 
cc.niidete  the  job.” 

The  S.vracuse  Post-Slamlard  said:  “I  have 
already  put  to  gooil  use  your  presentation  at 
a  dealer  meetitig.  It  seems  to  ‘click’  very 
niisd.v  with  the  aver.age  gasoline  station 
operator.” 

The  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian 

reported;  "We  cont.acted  the  - di.strihu- 

tor  who  for  several  years  has  been  piiying 
.50  .50  for  his  advertising.  The  Bureau’s  pres¬ 
entation  came  to  our  hands  at  a  most  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  stem  his  weakening  interest  in 
newsp.apers.  Prior  to  seeing  this,  he  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  interested  in  spot 
r.adio.  but  changed  his  position  eompletely. 

.  .  .  We  helped  sell  his  dealers  1.50-inches  in 
tie-nil  .advertising  for  five  weeks." 

AIE.MBERSHII*  DRIVE  BEGINS 

The  Committee  in  Charge  and  the  Cotn- 
mittee  for  the  Uniteil  Front,  having  agreed  to 
a  plan  to  biiihl  up  the  mcmliership  as  a 
means  of  strengthenitig  and  expanditig  the 
.activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Ailvertising,  James 
G.  Stahlniiin,  president  of  the  ANPA.  ap¬ 
pointed  four  prominent  publishers’  represen¬ 
tatives  as  members  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge.  These  four  were  R.  H.  McKinney 
atid  Harry  1).  Reynolds,  representing  the 
Newspaper  Representalives  of  New  York. 
.A.  G.  Riithman  and  John  E.  Lutz,  represmit- 
itig  the  Newspaper  Represi-ntatives  of  Chi- 
eago. 

The  Ch.airniati  of  the  Committee  in  Charge 
of  the  Bureau  appointed  five  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  outstanding  reputation  to  serve  as 
:in  advisory  committee  to  the  Bureau’s  staff. 
It  w.as  provided  that  the  chairman  of  this 
<-ommittec  shoiiKI  be  the  president  of  the 
Newspais-r  Advertising  Executives  Associa- 
tioti.  The  niemliers  are  Col.  Leroy  W.  Her¬ 
ron  of  the  Washington  Star.  Chairman; 
Chesser  M.  Campbell  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Irwin  Maier  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Fred 
G.  Pearce  of  the  Altoona  Mirror  and  F.  E. 
Westcott  of  the  Gary  Post-Tributic. 

At  the  Octotier  meeting  of  the  Committee 
in  Charge,  the  publishers’  representatives  oti 
the  Committee  and  the  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  were  constituted  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expansion  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Ruthman.  to  put  into  effect  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  memlx-rs.  3310  prospectus  entitled 
"The  Road  Ahead  for  Newspapers”  was  pre¬ 
pared  umler  the  direction  of  this  committee, 

STATE  CAPTAINS  LEAD  CAMPAIGN 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge 
appoitib'd  Bureau  memliers  to  aet  as  captains 
for  the  campaign  in  the  sever,al  states  and  iti 
(’anada  and  thesi'  captains  chose  associates 
from  the  membership  in  their  communities. 
13ie  list  of  state  captaitis  and  their  associates 
is ; 

Alaham.'i — R.  B.  Chandler.  Mobile  Press  & 
Register. 

Arizoma — W.  W.  Knorpp  ,itid  Rolx-rt  C.  Hall. 

Phoenix  Reptiblii'  and  Gazette. 

.Arkatisas — J.  S.  Parks.  Fort  Smith  Times 
Reeord  &  Southwest  American. 

California — Norman  Chandler.  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Colorado — T.  E.  Nowels,  Colorado  Springs 
Telegraph  &  Gazelle. 

Connecticut — Francis  S.  Murphy,  Hartford 
Times:  Henry  H.  Conland.  Hartford  Cou- 
rant. 

Delaware — William  F.  Mettcn,  W’ilmington 
News-Journal. 

District  of  Columhia — Col.  I>eroy  W.  Herron. 
Washington  Star. 

Florida — JesBi-  M.  Elliott.  Jai-ksonville.  Flori¬ 
da  Tinies-Union :  Uiron  Valier  and  Hiu-r.v 
Giovannoli.  West  Ptilni  Beach,  Palm  Bc.ach 
Post  and  Times. 

Georgia — George  C.  Biggers.  Atlanta  Journ.al. 
Idaho— E.  F.  McDermott.  Idaho  Falls  Post- 
Register. 

Illinois — A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield.  Illinois 
State  Journal. 

Indian.a — F.  E.  Bennett.  Fort  Wa.vne  News- 
Sentinel. 

Iowa — E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  Times. 

Kansas — H.  S.  Blake.  Topeka  Capital:  Roy 
K’.  Bailey,  Salina  Journal. 

Kentucky — H.  M.  MVr(3:»key.  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  Sc  Times. 

Louisiana — Charles  P.  Manship,  Baton  Rouge 
Stale  Times  Sc  Advocate. 

Maine — E.  P.  Gosling.  Bangor  Daily  News. 
Marylanil — William  F.  Schmick.  Baltimore 
Sun. 

(CoHliHued  OH  page  102) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE? 


Promotion  Managers' 
Convention 

continued  from  page  13 


He  began  by  explaining  that  while 
national  advertisers  are  more  vocal, 
the  retail  advertisers  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  newspaper  support,  and  that 
the  newspaper  cannot  afford  to  let 
its  retail  advertisers  fail.  Not  only 
does  the  Tribune  offer  a  copy  and 
art  service  to  advertisers  when  de¬ 
sired,  but  upon  occasion  it  recom¬ 
mends  changes  in  pricing  policies, 
alteration  of  fixtures  and  store  lay¬ 
outs,  even — in  one  case — rearrange¬ 
ment  of  barn  and  garage  set-up  to 
improve  deliveries. 

Having  had  bitter  experience  in 
stores’  refusal  to  ratify  contracts  ap¬ 
proved  by  publicity  directors,  the 
Tribune  now  contacts  stores  at  four 
points:  general  management,  publicity 
department,  control  department,  and 
merchandising  executives. 

Aboat  Direct  Mail 

Leslie  Davis,  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  gave  an  extensive  report  on 
direct  mail,  showing  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
mailing  pieces.  He  put  first  the  use 
of  an  accurate,  up-to-date  list  of 
names  and  addresses,  with  timing  as 
the  second  important  consideration. 
Newspapers,  he  said,  should  not  try 
to  tell  a  story  in  a  single  mailing 
piece,  since  continuity  is  essential. 

Jake  Albert,  Detroit  News,  spoke 
on  radio  promotion,  pointing  out  that 
promotion  of  circulation  o&rs  a  much 
broader  field  than  promotion  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Under  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  he  listed  not  only  spot  announce¬ 
ments  on  own  and  other  local  and 
surrounding  stations,  but  also  drama¬ 
tizations  of  fiction  or  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles;  regular  news  broadcasts;  fea¬ 
ture  programs;  sp>ort  and  other  special 
broadcasts,  and  reading  of  Sunday 
comics. 

Charles  L.  Baum,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  aroused  interest  with  a  talk 
on  “Making  Reader  Relations  Pay.” 
Pointing  out  that  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  offer  readers  not  only  free  ma¬ 
terial  but  also  pamphlets,  patterns, 
etc.,  at  trifling  charges,  he  reported 
that  a  promotion  manager  who  sys¬ 
tematizes  and  pushes  these  pay  items 
may  show  a  tidy  return  at  the  year- 
end  to  balance  against  the  cost  of 
the  promotion  department. 

One-Man  Department 

Donald  McWain,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  spK)ke  on  problems  of  the 
one-man  promotion  department,  al¬ 
though  his  own  paper  has  a  good- 
sized  promotion  staff.  He  made  his 
first  suggestion  that  the  one-man  de¬ 
partment  promote  the  appointment  of 
more  help,  then  more  seriously  out¬ 
lined  how  he  might  use  editorial, 
circulation,  and  advertising  staffs,  and 
buy  services  and  reports  that  would 
make  it  possible  to  carry  on.  John  C. 
Stafford,  Rockford  (Dl.)  Morning 
Star,  volunteered  that  certain  re¬ 
porters  have  been  assigned  to  visit 
him  regularly,  not  only  to  write  any 
story  he  might  have  worthy  of  gen¬ 
eral  use,  but  also  to  gather  local  sta¬ 
tistics  for  him  as  they  go  about 
courthouse,  city  hall,  and  other  local 
centers  of  information. 

Howard  Roper,  New  York  Daily 
News,  spoke  on  “Making  a  Data  Book 
Salesmen  Will  Use.”  He  suggested  a 
loose-leaf  book  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  outline: 

Circulation. 

Linage. 

Advertising  expenditure. 

Rates,  millines,  and  costs. 

Results. 

Editorial  response. 


Col.  Adler  Outlines  Status 
of  Promotion  Department 


FORWARD  -  LOOKING  newspaper 

executives  are  currently  giving 
more  and  more  attention  to  problems 
of  promotion.  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vice-president  and  general  manager. 
New  York  Times,  told  the  NNPA 
convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York,  this  week.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  promotion  department 
has  grown  in  Ae  past  few  years,  he 
said,  until  now  most  progressive  pub¬ 
lishers  recognize  that  promotion  must 
receive  a  full  share  of  their  time  and 
cooperation,  as  much  as  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  news,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  departments. 

Despite  this,  he  pointed  out,  not  all 
newspapers  have  yet  settled  upon  a 
well  -  articulated  promotion  policy. 
While  every  newspaper  is  a  problem 
in  itself,  he  described  the  policies 
worked  out  by  the  Times. 

“We  at  the  New  York  Times,”  he 
said,  “believe  so  sincerely  that  good 
promotion  is  a  primary  function  to  a 
newspaper’s  success  that  we  have  es- 
tabli^^  our  promotion  department 
as  an  independent  unit,  responsible 
directly  to  the  general  management. 
In  this  way  the  management  keeps 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  problems 
and  objectives  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  and  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  is  able  to  pitch  its  program  on 
a  much  broader  and  more  useful  scale 
than  if  it  were  tied  down  as  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part  of  some  other  division. 

“The  order  in  which  I  list  the  code 
of  duties  for  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  necessarily  that  of  rela¬ 
tive  importance.  Together,  however, 
they  represent  to  me  the  sum  total 
of  Ae  responsibilities  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  association  shoulder  as 
promotion  managers. 

Must  Analyze  Problems 

“First,  and  most  obviously,  a  pro¬ 
motion  department  should  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  analyze  clearly  fundamental 
advertising  and  circulation  problems 
and  to  offer  sound  suggestions  for 
their  solution.  The  promotion  de¬ 
partment  should  by  no  means  be  an 
errand  boy,  merely  executing  the 
commands  and  surmises  of  other  de¬ 
partments. 

“For  example,  we  usually  begin  our 
yearly  plans  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  promotion  manager  drafts 
a  program  and  then  confers  with  de¬ 
partment  executives.  Out  of  these 
conferences  emerges  a  joint  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  year’s  objectives 
and  the  budget  for  attaining  them. 
When  the  management  has  approved, 
the  promotion  department  takes  full 
charge  of  the  program. 

“As  a  second  requirement,  the  pro¬ 
motion  material  should  reflect  the 
personality  and  institutional  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  newspaper,  rather  than  the 
jjersonality  and  individual  cleverness 
of  the  promotion  staff. 

Consistent  Program 

“Third  in  our  list  of  promotion  de¬ 
partment  virtues  is  consistency.  We 
expect  our  promotion  department  not 
only  to  suggest  promotion  ideas  and 
themes,  but  to  have  the  patience  and 
ingenuity  to  stick  to  them  for  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  be  effective,  despite  the 


Special  promotion  response. 

Market  data. 

Maps. 

New  books  to  help  promotion  men 
were  discussed  by  Murray  Metten, 
Wilmington  News-Journal,  at  a 
breakfast  session.  A  “Promotion  De- 
pkartment  Bookshelf”  prepared  last 
year  by  Hal  Jewett,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  was  revised  by  Mr. 
Metter  and  issued  as  part  of  the 


temptation  to  scamper  down  promo¬ 
tional  by-paths. 

“As  a  fourth  point,  I  would  urge 
the  avoidance  of  mud-slinging  copy. 
As  a  group  I  think  you  should  de¬ 
clare  war  on  obscure  linage  claims, 
on  trick  circulation  charts,  on  all 
autobiographical  material  that  is  of 
no  interest  to  anyone  except  other 
publishers.  Actually,  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  as  a  whole,  is  entirely  too 
competitive. 

Aiding  Salat  Fore# 

“Points  five  and  six  are  closely 
dovetailed.  We  expect  our  promo¬ 
tion  department  to  integrate  our 
printed  and  oral  selling — and  thereby 
coordinate  our  efforts  to  obtain  busi¬ 
ness.  We  expect  also  that  our  pro¬ 
motion  department  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  opportunity  as  a  clearing 
house  for  ideas  between  different  de¬ 
partments. 

“Let  me  illustrate  these  points.  ’The 
salesmen  of  each  of  your  newspapers 
are  out  each  day,  calling  on  prospects. 
Their  efforts  have  a  much  greater 
chance  of  success  if  they  are  guided 
by  a  carefully  worked-out  selling 
policy,  an  organized  story,  rather 
than  if  they  are  left  to  their  own  de¬ 
vices  and  ingenuity.  When  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  departments 
have  cooperated  in  formulating  a 
selling  plan  for  salesmen,  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  then  must  coordinate 
the  selling  through  the  printed  word, 
to  drive  at  precisely  the  same  objec¬ 
tive  as  the  individual  salesman. 

“Moreover,  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  should  assume  a  clearing  house 
function  of  selling  ideas.  The  promo¬ 
tion  department  has  close  contact  with 
every  department  of  the  newspaper 
— news,  circulation  and  the  divisions 
of  the  advertising  department.  It 
should  transmit  news  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  one  department  to  any  other 
parts  of  the  organization  where  the 
information  would  be  interesting  or 
useful.  If  our  school  circulation  de¬ 
partment  greatly  increases  circulation 
in  the  colleges,  the  retail  and  national 
advertising  departments  ought  to 
know;  if  the  news  department  scores 
a  notable  beat,  the  story  should  be 
added  to  the  equipment  of  our  sales 
staff;  if  through  our  women’s  club 
service  several  thousand  club  women 
are  using  the  Times  in  current  events 
study,  the  salesmen  in  the  department 
store,  women’s  wear,  grocery  and 
many  other  classifications  want  to 
know. 

For  Newspaper  Medium 

“I  hope  you  are  not  already  stag¬ 
gered  by  this  inventory  of  promotion 
department  obligation  because  there 
remain  two  more.  As  a  seventh  re¬ 
quirement  the  promotion  department 
is  expected  to  make  a  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  advancement  of  the 
general  welfare  of  newspapers. 

“Promotion  of  the  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  educational  instrument 
in  schools  and  colleges  is  one  broad 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
field.  Sponsoring  a  series  of  free  lec¬ 
tures  by  authorities  on  newspaper 
advertising  technique  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  advertising  is  another.  Con¬ 
ducting  forums  and  meetings  among 


“NNPA  Notebook”  in  which  members 
carried  home  condensed  outlines  of 
the  clinics. 

Despite  their  rigorous  working 
schedule,  members  of  the  association 
found  time  for  social  entertainments. 
Outstanding  on  the  program  was  the 
annual  trade-paper  luncheon  of  the 
association,  at  which  representatives 
of  the  advertising  and  newspaper 
journals  were  guests. 


club  women  to  study  current  ever.i 
is  still  another  way  to  stimulate  ir,. 
terest  in  newspapers.  Making  accu¬ 
rate,  reliable  studies  of  newspaper 
markets  to  guide  advertisers  in  the 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  als 
comes  under  this  heading. 

Planning  for  Future 

“By  now  you  may  think  me  a  faiilv 
hard  taskmaster,  but  there  is  one  fini 
item.  All  promotion  departments  are 
harassed  by  a  multitude  of  vexing, 
immediate  problems  and  difficulties. 
The  daily  demands  on  you  are  great. 
Nevertheless,  a  promotion  departmer: 
is  a  failure  that  spends  all  its  time 
on  current  work  and  does  not  piar. 
for  the  future. 

“For  example,  it  is  essential,  o; 
course,  that  you  be  able  to  get  up  a 
spectacular  series  of  office  advertise¬ 
ments  for  a  two-week  promotion  or 
used  cars.  But  also,  working  in  har¬ 
mony  with  your  advertising  depan- 
ment,  you  should  be  equipped  to  lay 
out  a  two-year  program  to  build  gro¬ 
cery  product  advertising,  or  a  long¬ 
time  plan  to  increase  department 
store  linage.  In  other  words,  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  should  be  prepared 
to  sit  in  on  the  councils  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  share  in  the  tremendous 
task  of  mapping  the  course  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  into  the  future. 
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“But  the  responsibility  is  by  no 
means  one-sided.  No  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  is  justified  in  demanding  as 
much  from  its  promotion  departmen: 
as  I  have  suggested,  unless  the  man¬ 
agement  is  prepared  to  do  its  part 

“The  first  essential  that  comes  to 
mind — although  here,  again,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  first  in  relative  impor¬ 
tance — is  a  sympathetic  ear  for  jzo- 
motion  problems  and  a  willingness  to 
set  aside  time  to  consider  than.  li 
the  promotion  manager  is  completely 
insulated  from  direct  contact  with  4e 
management,  the  promotion  manager 
is  merely  playing  a  game  of  blind 
man’s  bluff. 

“I  said  earlier  that  the  promotk® 
department  is  expected  to  remair. 
constant  to  sound  ideas.  There  is  J 
corollary  to  that  item.  The  manage¬ 
ment  must  not  get  restless  and  de¬ 
mand  a  change  in  theme  every  few 
weeks. 

Time  Expands  Budget 

“'The  promotion  department  may 
look  to  its  management,  too,  for  con¬ 
sistency  of  support  in  the  matter  of 
budget.  Certainly,  no  newspaper  car. 
afford  to  grant  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  all  the  money  it  thinks  K 
needs,  but  it  must  provide  and  main¬ 
tain  an  ample  promotion  fund.  I' 
must  be  big  enough  to  handle  the 
work.  And  still  more  impiortant,  the 
promotion  budget  should  continue 
steadily,  and  not  be  cut  with  evff' 
changing  wind.  In  times  of  recession 
newspapers  can  set  a  fine  example  fo- 
their  advertisers  by  expanding  thw 
own  promotional  effort.  Indeed,  ® 
Times  is  meeting  the  challenge  of  tp 
year  by  spending  more  on  promotio: 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

“The  promotion  department  is  - 
creative  department,  and  as  suet 
needs  room — spiritual,  as  well  * 
physical.  The  wise  management  sni 
give  the  promotion  department  rp' 
sonable  latitude — always  within  ^ 
its  of  policy,  of  course — with  w® 
to  work  out  its  program.  If  you  ww 
down  a  promotion  department 
too  many  “don’ts”  the  promoti(»  ** 
suffer.  Proofreading  is  not  a  fw*" 
tion  of  management  and  there  i*  * 
reason  why  the  chief  executive 
the  newspaper  should  be  burdiB* 
with  looking  at  every  minor  job  »• 
goes  through  the  shop.  If  th* 
agement  cannot  rely  on  the 
tion  staff  to  observe  all  the  orgaa^ 
tion’s  standards  of  good  taste 
business  policy,  then  it  should  g**' 
new  promotion  staff.” 
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Four -A  Is  Organizing  New 
Consumer -Advertiser  Council 

Seeks  Joint  Sponsorship  for  Move  to  Combat 
"Rising  Tide  of  Consumer  Resentment"  . . . 
Joint  Censorship  Also  Proposed 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ORGANIZATION  of  a  Consumer- 

Advertiser  Council  to  take  positive 
action  to  combat  the  “rising  tide  of 
consumer  resentment  at  advertising,” 
was  reported  at  last  week’s  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  by  John  Benson, 
Four-A  president. 

Giving  his  annual  report  at  a  closed 
session  of  the  convention.  President 
Benson  stated  that  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  association  had  author¬ 
ized  the  formation  of  such  an  organi¬ 
zation,  building  of  a  joint  sponsorship 


behind  it,  and  solicitation  of  pledges 
of  support. 

“This  is  now  going  forward,”  he 
said.  A  temporary  organizer  has  been 
appointed,  and  sponsors  are  being  ap¬ 
proached  for  funds  for  the  first  year’s 
budget. 

Advance  evidence  of  one  phase  of 
the  council’s  activity  was  offered  at 
Friday’s  open  session  of  the  Four-A 
convention,  when  G.  Lynn  Sumner, 
New  York  advertising  agent,  showed 
copy  of  the  first  advertisement  in  a 
series  he  has  prepared,  explaining  the 


function  of  advertising  in  simple 
terms.  This  advertisement,  “The 
Story  of  OD  and  AD  and  the  Toma¬ 
toes,”  is  described  on  another  page  of 
this  issue.  The  series  will  be  offered  to 
publications  which  are  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  it. 

Better  Media  Relation* 

Explaining  the  new  council,  Mr 
Benson  told  his  association  that  they 
have  been  “confronted  by  the  most 
far-reaching  consumer  movement  ever 
organized  in  this  country,”  and  that 
the  Consumer-Advertiser  Council  was 
an  answer  to  this. 

He  also  reviewed  Federal  and  state 
legislation  affecting  advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act,  which 
he  termed  the  “most  drastic  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  about  advertising 
ever  enacted  by  Congress.” 

In  regard  to  media,  he  said:  “We 
also  have  made  some  unprecedented 
advances  in  our  media  relations, 
which  promise  to  open  up  more  co¬ 
operative  efforts  between  us  and  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  bodies.” 

In  this  he  referred  to  the  invitation 
to  agency  leaders,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  to  address  a  special  session 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  this  week. 

The  agency  men,  he  said,  had  been 
asked  to  be  frank  and  to  pull  no 
punches  in  dealing  with  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  losses  in  newspaper  linage 
in  recent  years. 

The  Four-A  has  also  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Periodical  Publishers 
Association  in  regard  to  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  for  years  has  had  di- 
r'-wi,  relations  with  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  interests  in  regard  to  problems  in 
that  field. 

The  Consumer  Council 

"The  Consumer-Advertiser  Coun¬ 
cil  we  are  projecting  might  have  three 
main  functions,”  Mr.  Benson  told  the 
Four-A  convention. 

“(a)  A  division,  under  the  guidance 
of  an  experienced  woman,  in  touch 
with  consumer  bodies  and  women’s 
clubs.  She  will  know  how  they  are 
being  affected  by  propaganda;  and 
where  sound  influences  can  be  brought 
to  bear. 

“(b)  An  educational  and  editorial 
division,  in  charge  of  a  competent 
man,  familiar  with  the  subject,  who 
knows  where  and  how  to  produce  or 
procure,  and  disseminate,  facts  about 
advertising  and  a  sounder  point  of 
view. 

“(c)  A  mediating  division,  to  which 
complaints  can  be  made  by  respons¬ 
ible  sources  regarding  advertising  as 
a  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  any 
specific  campaign — to  be  honestly 
dealt  with,  investigated,  explained,  or 
adjusted  with  the  advertiser  com¬ 
plained  against.  Some  body  like  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  judging  copy  and  hand¬ 
ling  complaints,  we  believe,  should  be 
employed  to  do  this  work. 

“There  will  be  no  camouflage  about 
the  undeitakinS-  It  will  not  pose  as  a 
consumer  move  merely,  but  frankly 
sponsoi«d  .and  paid  for  by  industry 


Guests  from  Association 
of  National  Advertisers 
at  agency  convention: 
Left  to  right:  J.  O.  Car- 
son,  H.  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh;  D.  H 
Odell,  General  Motors; 
Paul  B.  West,  president 
ANA. 


Four-A  officers:  John 
Benson,  President;  Gil¬ 
bert  Kinney,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  New  York, 
newly  elected  chairmen 
of  the  Four-A  board; 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary;  E 
DeWitt  Hill,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  McCann-Erickson 
Inc.,  New  York,  re-elec¬ 
ted  Four-A  treasurer. 


Corridor  conferenc 
Left  to  right:  Hon 
Eckhardt,  chairman  Ke 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Ne 
York,  retiring  Four- 
chairman;  John  Benso 
Four-A  president;  W 
liam  H.  Johns,  chairmi 
executive  committe 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstii 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  Ne 
York;  Mark  O'De 

New  York. 


Merry  moment:  E.  J.  Owens,  vice-president 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York  (loft)  with 
Mark  O'Dea,  president  O'Dee,  Sheldon  & 
Canaday,  New  York,  and  Paul  Willard 
Garrett  (right),  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  General  Motors  Corporation. 


Charles  H.  Vasoll,  vice-president,  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  New  York,  registering  at 
agency  convention,  with  Joseph  Katz, 
president  Joseph  Katz  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  next  in  line. 


Charles  H.  Eyies,  president  Richard  A. 
Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Philadelphia, 
with  William  Resor,  vice-president  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company,  New  York. 

and  advertising,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  enlightening  the  consumer  as 
to  advertised  products  and  advertised 
claims,  and  of  bringing  the  consumer 
viewpoint  sharply  to  industry’s  at¬ 
tention.” 

WhaaUr-Laa  Law 

Reporting  on  the  Wheeler-Lea  Law, 
Mr.  Benson  called  it  “on  the  whole  a 
good  law,  much  less  drastic  than 
might  have  been  passed  if  the  House 
minority  report  had  prevailed.  It  af¬ 
fords  real  protection  to  the  consumer, 
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and  should  not  seriously  hamper 
honest  business. 

“Of  course.”  said  Mr.  Benson, 
“much  depends  on  how  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  A  technical  interpretation  might 
be  embarrassing.  From  our  contact 
with  the  commission,  we  believe  it 
will  be  liberally  and  sensibly  inter¬ 
preted.  We  have  been  assured  that 
there  was  no  intent  to  hamper  hon¬ 
est  business  nor  to  rob  advertis¬ 
ing  of  its  persuasive  appeal.  The 
commissioners  realize  that  advertising 
is  useless  unless  it  sells  goods. 

“It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
honest  advertiser  should  hesitate  to 
put  punch  into  his  copy  and  thus  fail 
to  sell  goods;  everything  should  be 
dene  by  the  commission  to  reassure 
him  short  of  passing  on  his  copy  in 
advance,  which  it  cannot  do.” 

Mr.  Benson  suggested  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau  might 
make  an  excellent  contact  between  the 
commission  and  advertising,  adding 
that  the  three  major  industries  in¬ 
volved — foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
— probably  will  have  committees  of 
their  own  to  determine  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation  in  coojjera- 
tion  with  the  FTC. 

Ai  to  "Misloading" 

Mr.  Benson  pointed  out  that  Section 
1.5  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Law  applies  to 
advertising  “misleading  in  a  material 
i-espect.”  Although  advertisers  tried 
vainly  to  have  “deceptive”  used  in¬ 
stead  of  “misleading,”  Mr.  Benson 
said: 

“Tlas  definition  seems  admirably 
designed  to  deal  with  dishonest  adver¬ 
tising.  It  does  not  quibble  about 
literal  truth.  It  does  not  limit  decep¬ 
tion  to  a  misleading  statement;  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  omission  of  pertinent  facts; 
in  other  w’ords,  it  condemns  a  false 
impression.  At  the  same  time  it  ig¬ 
nores  fanciful  or  imaginative  state¬ 
ments,  so  long  as  they  do  not  in¬ 
flict  injury  upon  consumers  or  have 
the  capacity  to  do  so. 

“The  effect  upton  some  present-day 
advertising  is  likely  to  be  drastic — such 
advertising,  for  instance,  which  has 
gotten  by  in  the  past  because  of  its 
literal  truth  while  it  gives  the  reader 
a  wrong  perspective  through  omitting 
or  distorting  the  facts.  .  .  .  Testi¬ 
monials  will  be  judged  by  a  new 
standard,  I  believe.  They  may  be  lit¬ 
erally  true  and  essentially  false.  .  .  . 
It  is  such  misleading  elements  which 
make  the  advertising  actually  false; 
how  far  the  FTC  will  go  in  construing 
them  we  cannot  know  in  advance. 
The  danger  is  obvious.” 

Eckhardt  Speaks 

Additional  evidence  of  the  agents’ 
concern  about  consumer  attitudes  was 
given  at  the  Four-A  open  session 
when  Henry  Eckhardt  of  New  York, 
retiring  chairman  of  the  Four-A 
Board,  spoke  on  “The  Consumer 
Catches  Up.” 

Mr.  Ek:khardt  spoke  not  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  but  as  a  consumer,  con¬ 
tinually  referring  to  what  “we  con¬ 
sumers”  think.  Other  speakers  at  this 
session,  as  reported  in  last  week’s 
Editor  &  Publisher,  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  business  man’s  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  suggested  a  joint  ad¬ 
vertising  censorship  by  advertising 
interests  as  an  answer  to  consumer 
suspicion  and  hostility. 

“We  consumers,”  he  said,  “tell  you 
it  is  a  mistake  to  defend  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  present  system  which  are 
indefensible.  Why  spend  millions  on 
this  hopeless  task,  when  the  real  so¬ 
lution  lies  in  creating  a  point  indus¬ 
try  censorship  which  will  effectively 
eliminate  those  things  which  cannot 
be  defended?” 

Caiisorthip  Move 

Efforts  are  already  imder  way,  it  is 
understood,  to  establish  such  a  cen¬ 
sorship  on  an  advisory  basis,  although 
no  announcement  has  been  made.  Al- 


ASNE  Convention  Sidelights 

By  JAMES  L  WRIGHT 

Washington  Correspondent,  Buffalo  News 

Washington.  April  25 — In  the  deadly  serious  convention  sessions  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  last  week  Grove  Patterson, 
editor,  Toledo  Blade,  provided  one  of  the  lighter  moments  by  showing 
how  to  make  an  effective  appeal  for  the  return  of  one’s  hat. 

“I  have  a  matter  of  grave  personal  concern  to  lay  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,”  said  he.  “Yesterday  I  left  my  hat  in  the 
cloakroom  outside.  It  was  the  best  hat  I  ever  had,  and  judging  from  con¬ 
ditions  in  Toledo,  the  best  hat  I’ll  ever  see.  If  taken  deliberately  by  some¬ 
one,  I  admire  his  taste.  If  not.  I’ll  pay  a  rea.sonable  return  at  the  bar  for 
its  return.” 

Did  he  get  it  back? 

He  did  not. 


Editors  had  been  discussing  what  makes  an  irate  subscriber  irate  when 
Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  editor,  Cleveland  News,  contributed  this  one: 

“Kin  Hubbard  once  wrote:  ‘Lafe  Johnson  went  over  to  the  county 
poor  farm  to  visit  an  old  friend — an  editor — who  tried  to  please  everybody’.” 


Harold  Brayman  as  president  of  the  National  Press  Club,  welcoming 
the  editors  to  the  use  of  the  club  auditorium  for  their  sessions,  told  them: 

“A  little  while  ago  Gov.  George  H.  Earle  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
first  suggested  that  the  United  States  government  buy  all  the  anthracite 
mines  in  this  country,  and  later  came  down  to  see  the  President,  told  us 
as  he  left  the  White  House  that  he  had  urged  the  President  to  spend 
$9,000,000,000  in  the  next  three  years;  that  that  would  cure  the  depression. 

“Finally  Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  his  breast  heaving  with 
indignation,  cut  in  to  say:  ‘Gov.  Earle,  did  anybody  ever  tell  you  to  read 
a  book  on  economics?’  The  governor  turned  on  his  heel,  picked  up  his 
overcoat  and  hat,  and  went  through  the  door.  Those  of  us,  who  represent 
Pennsylvania  pajjers,  had  to  get  a  little  more  information,  so  we  followed  him 
outside. 

“  ‘Who  was  that  reactionary  guy,  who  asked  that  last  question?’  inquired 
the  governor.  So  whether  you  are  reactionary  or  not  depends  on  your 
viewpoint.” 


New  Four-A  vice-president  end  secretary: 
(right)  Allen  L.  Billingsley,  president  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  Cleveland;  and  William 
Reydel,  vice-president  Newell-Emmett 
Company,  New  York. 

though  neither  advertisers  nor  publi¬ 
cations  could  be  bound  to  accept  the 
rulings  of  such  a  censorship  by  the 
advertising  industry  itself,  those 
backing  the  plan  feel  that  fear  of  the 
new  Wheeler-Lea  law  would  make 
advertisers  generally  eager  to  submit 
their  copy  and  obtain  either  approval 
or  specific  warning  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

Mr.  Eckhardt’s  address  included  a 
warning  that  the  consumer  movement 
now  has  teeth,  such  as  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  the  Wheeler-Lea 
Act,  the  latter  of  which  “establishes 
the  principle  that  advertisers  who  in¬ 
jure  consumer  interests  can  be 
jailed.” 

“Which  is  smarter,”  he  asked,  “to 
cooperate  with  the  trend  of  the  times, 
or  to  hunt  for  loopholes  in  the  law?” 

Mr.  Eckhardt  cited  consumer  sus¬ 
picions  of  propaganda,  but  added: 

“We  consumers  are  equally  an¬ 
noyed  by  those  among  you  who  use 
too  much  emotion  to  sell  us  goods,  and 
by  the  complaints  of  those  anti-ad¬ 
vertising  interests  who  tell  us  that  all 
emotion  should  be  removed  from  the 
selling  process.  We  are  human  beings, 
and  we  recognize  that  emotion  is  the 
keystone  of  selling,  but  we  believe 
that  it  should  be  used  with  care  and 
a  reasonable  appreciation  of  the  facts.” 

He  listed  three  developments  in  ad¬ 
vertising  which  win  consumer  ap¬ 
proval:  the  growing  realization  of  ad¬ 
vertising’s  responsibility  to  serve  the 


public;  advertising’s  growing  partner¬ 
ship  with  machines  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  volume  production,  as  a 
“practical  means  to  an  economy  of 
plenty”;  and  the  progress  being  made 
toward  increased  advertising  efficiency 
and  elimination  of  waste. 

On  this  last  point  he  said:  “Adver¬ 
tising’s  next  great  technical  advance 
will  come,  not  through  development 
of  more  cleverness  in  advertising,  but 
through  new  certainty  with  relation 
to  its  accomplishments.”  He  men¬ 
tioned  measurement  of  consumer 
opinion  in  advance  of  a  campaign,  and 
measurement  of  consumer  interest  in 
a  campaign  as  it  appears,  offering 
these  as  suggestions  for  controlling 
advertising  to  eliminate  economic 
waste. 

■ 

C.  H.  Taylor  Honored 
By  ANPA  Directors 

Approximately  25  directors  and  past 
officers  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  tendered  a 
dinner  to  Charles  H.  Taylor,  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
Carpentier  Suite,  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York.  Mr.  Taylor  was  president 
of  the  ANPA  from  1902  to  1905  and 
has  been  a  director  from  then  until 
1937.  Those  present  gave  Mr.  Taylor 
a  handsome  tooled  leather  book  of 
pictures  of  those  present. 

■ 

SOUTH  TEXANS  ELECT 

Jack  Howerton,  publisher,  Cuero 
Daily  and  Weekly  Sun,  was  elected 
president  of  South  Texas  Press  Assn. 
April  22  at  San  Antonio.  The  Alice 
Echo,  edited  by  Kenneth  Fellows,  was 
awarded  the  cup  for  the  best  all 
around  weekly  in  towns  of  more  than 
2.500  population. 

■ 

EASTER  SONG  EDITION 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News  on  April  5  published  its  Easter 
Song  Edition.  The  copyrighted  book¬ 
let  which  ran  32  pages,  with  its  first 
and  last  pages  in  color,  was  dis¬ 
tributed  among  churches  and  organi¬ 
zations. 


NEA  Signs  But 
Obtains  Ban 


On  Interference 

Contract  with  Guild  Contains 
Provision  Preventing  Sym¬ 
pathy  Stoppage  of  Service 
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The  first  Newspaper  Guild  contract 
signed  with  a  syndicate  was  consum¬ 
mated  this  week  by  NEA  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  but  without  the  Guild  shop,  and 
containing  an  unique  clause  assuring 
the  management  that  there  will  be 
“no  interference  by  the  employes  or 
their  representatives  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  or  delivery  of  any  regular  NEA 
service  which  NEA  is  at  any  time 
obligated  by  contract  to  deliver  to  any 
client.” 

This  clause,  syndicate  officials 
stated,  prevents  NEA  employes  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  contract,  from  stopping 
service  to  a  struck  newspaper,  as  a 
sympathy  move  in  behalf  of  fello»' 
Guildmen. 

The  contract  provides  for  minimum 
salaries  for  editorial  employes  in 
Cleveland,  a  5-day,  40-hour  week, 
overtime  pay.  It  was  signed  by  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Walker,  NEA  general  man¬ 
ager;  James  P.  Kirby,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Guild,  and  Morris  Watsem. 
vice-president  of  the  national  Guild. 
■ 

Mid-West  Groups  Get 
“Grass  Roots"  Ad  Plan 

Topeka,  Kan.,  April  25 — Dave  Van- 
divier,  co-publisher  of  the  ChickoAn 
(Okla.)  Daily  Express,  presented  the 
“Grass  Roots  Plan”  to  a  conference  of 
seven  field  managers  of  mid-westem 
state  press  associations  held  here  yes¬ 
terday.  The  plan  is  one  for  taking 
merchandising  advertising  messages 
to  local  retailers. 

According  to  the  plan,  a  paper 
wanting  more  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  sponsors  a  dinner  for  the 
local  advertisers  and  a  representative 
of  the  press  association  gives  a  talk 
explaining  “Advertising  and  Mer¬ 
chandising.”  The  plan  originated  in 
Oklahoma  and  has  been  used  there 
successfully. 

The  seven  press  association  man¬ 
agers  attending  the  conference  plan 
to  introduce  the  plan  in  their  states. 
Those  present  were:  Ralph  Baker, 
Kansas  Press  Association;  J.  E.  Ger¬ 
ald,  Missouri;  Don  Reid,  Iowa;  Fred 
Minder,  Nebraska;  Vernon  Sanford. 
Oklahoma;  Ed  Bemis,  Colorado,  and 
J  S.  Hubbard,  of  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association. 
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HOWLAND  PROMOTED 

Promotion  of  Harold  G.  (Bud) 
Howland  from  classified  advertising 
manager  to  national  advertising  noan- 
ager  of  the  Seattle  Times  was  an¬ 
nounced  April  19  by  Nyman  E.  He^ 
land,  advertising  manager.  With  the  ^ 
Times  10  years,  Howland  was  classi- , 
fied  advertising  manager  for  fo®  i 
years  preceding  his  new  assignment 
He  is  succeeded  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  by  Hal  King,  pas* 
president  of  the  Seattle  Advertisind 
and  Sales  Club  and  for  five  years  o 
charge  of  food  advertising  for 
Times. 


DUPLEX  PROMOTIONS 
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Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.,  a* 
recent  annual  meeting  re-elected  all 
of  its  previous  executive  officers- 
George  W.  Watrous,  sales  manage- 
was  appointed  vice-president  ® 
charge  of  sales,  and  Hiomas  H. 
previously  works  manager,  was 
ince-president  in  charge  of  manufac* 
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Free  Press,  Ad  Bureau 
ANPA  Topics 

continued  from  page  IS 


User  can  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
day  in  getting  the  limit  of  value  out 
of  every  dollar  that  is  spent  in  ad¬ 
vertising  of  any  and  all  kinds.” 

Mr.  Palmer  recognized  the  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  but  desired  to  direct 
att«ition  to  “a  broad  platform  of 
fundamental  policies”  without  which 
the  Bureau  efforts  “would  be  seriously 
handicapped. 

“What  shall  be  done  about  it? 

“My  suggestion  in  answer  is  that 
the  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  begin  to  develop 
some  form  of  genuinely  representa¬ 
tive  collective  action  to  study  the 
whole  situation,  and  join  with  other 
groups  long  organized  in  their  study 
of  the  same  situation.  The  size,  form 
and  means  of  selecting  such  a  group 
goes,  of  course,  beyond  the  province 
of  this  discussion.  Such  a  group 
should  make  it  its  business  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  being  unnecessarily  re¬ 
tarded,  and  if  so,  by  what  factors — 
their  extent,  their  causes  and  their 
remedies.  Two  of  the  most  vital  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  studied  would  be  rate-mak¬ 
ing  and  rate  differentials.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  others  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance,  such  as  ad  positions,  selling 
methods,  circulation  methods,  censor¬ 
ship  of  advertising,  local  competition, 
national  competition,  costs  of  getting 
and  servicing  business,  free  publicity, 
local  trade  aids,  demoralization  of 
rates,  market  research,  etc. 

The  next  speaker  was  Roy  S.  Durs- 
tine,  president  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  and  former 
president  of  the  Four-A’s,  who  spoke 
on  “The  Agencies’  Problem  of  Select¬ 
ing  Media.” 

“Most  of  the  confusion  about  the 
way  an  advertising  agency  chooses 
media  today  comes  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  leaving  what  might  be  called 
the  third  development  of  agency  ser¬ 
vice  and  coming  into  the  fourth,”  Mr. 
Durstine  began. 

He  elaborated  by  explaining  the  first 
J^iase  was  exclusive  advocacy  of  one 
medium.  Then  there  was  an  era  of 
buying  space  freely  which  gave  way 
to  the  research  era. 

Day  of  Butinots  Enginoorin9 
“Now  today  there  are  indications  in 
a  few  quarters  that  we’re  passing  out 
of  the  phase  in  which  the  weight  of 
evidence  depends  on  how  much  it 
weighs.  We  seem  to  be  coming  into 
a  day  of  business  engineering. 

“How  best  can  an  agency  use  the 
four  principal  media  at  hand  with 
the  least  waste?  That  is  the  heart  of 
the  problem  of  selecting  media.  No 
one  can  lay  down  the  law  that  one 
medium  is  the  one  best  medium  for  all 
purposes.  The  real  job  is  to  see 
which  medium  or  combination  of 
media  supplies  the  best  answer  when 
you  ask  yourself  these  four  questions: 
1-  Who  can  afford  a  product?  2.  Who 
*re  its  best  prospects?  3.  Where  do 
they  live?  4.  How  can  you  reach 
them?” 

Speaking  of  four  media — newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio  and  outdoor — 
Mr.  Durstine  said,  “but  any  fair  cUid 
ttnprejudiced  audience  like  this  will 
admit  that  every  product  wouldn’t 
succeed  if  it  used  radio  exclusively — 
or  magazines — or  outdoor  advertising. 
And  any  fair  and  unprejudiced  audi¬ 
ence  of  magazine  men  would  probably 
even  admit  that  some  products 
couldn’t  make  a  success  by  the  exclu- 
*tve  use  of  newspapers.” 

Agaaciat  oRd  Radio 
In  defense  of  agencies  that  place 


advertising  on  radio  time,  he  said,  “1 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  reason 
radio  has  grown  is  because  agencies 
make  three  profits  on  it:  Their  com¬ 
mission  on  time,  their  15%  plussage 
on  talent  and  a  booking  charge  for 
talent  taken  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
poor  performers. 

“I  can  say  to  you  with  all  the  sin¬ 
cerity  in  the  world,  gentlemen,  that 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  and 
so  far  as  any  agency  with  whose  af¬ 
fairs  I  am  acquainted  is  concerned, 
that  booking  charge  accusation  is  a 
plain  and  malicious  lie. 

“The  agencies  get  their  commission 
on  time  just  as  they  get  it  on  space 
with  printed  advertising.  They  plus 
15%  on  the  cost  of  talent  just  as  they 
plus  15%  on  the  cost  of  art  work  and 
plates  in  the  other  media. 

“It’s  an  old  story  to  agency  men  to 
be  accused  of  favoring  the  media  on 
which  the  greatest  profit  is  made.” 

Media  Costs 

Comparing  media  costs,  he  said,  “we 
find  that  a  program  featuring  one  of 
the  best  known  names  on  the  air  goes 
into  the  homes  of  this  country  at  a  cost 
of  $2.45  per  thousand  radio  sets  tuned 
in.  For  outdoor  advertising,  the  cost 
per  thousand  net  audited  circulation  in 
the  lowest  cost,  big-center  areas  is 
$8.75.  The  cost  per  thousand  circula¬ 
tion  for  a  one-tliousand  line  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  is  $1.75  in  cities 
of  500,000  and  more.  In  cities  of  100,- 
000  to  250,000,  it  rises  to  $2.43  and  in 
towns  under  2,500  to  $16.42. 

“Since  both  of  those  figures  are  be¬ 
low  the  cost  quoted  for  radio,  some¬ 
one  may  ask  why  we  ever  use  any¬ 
thing  but  newspapers.  But  remember 
with  radio  we  are  talking  about  cost 
per  thousand  sets  tuned  in  while  re¬ 
search  men  tell  us  that  not  more  than 
10  or  15%  of  a  newspaper's  readers 
ever  read  the  inside  pages. 

"The  cost  of  a  page  in  magazine  per 
thousand  circulation  may  roughly  be 
estimated  in  mass  periodicals  at  $2.61 
per  thousand. 

“I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk 
that  it  would  not  be  popular  and  now 
perhaps  it  will  be  less  popular  than 
ever,  for  I  am  going  to  try  to  make 
.some  suggestions  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  benefit  both  the  newspaper 
publisher  and  the  agency  in  bringing 
them  closer  together. 

“1.  Let’s  all  realize  that  the  media 
situation  has  changed  radically  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Radio  is  not  the  only 
competition  of  the  newspaper.  In 
these  years,  there  have  come  into  the 
picture  such  outstanding  other  new 
media  as  Time,  Fortune,  Life,  Look, 
Esquire,  Ken,  the  comics,  commercial 
motion  pictures.  True  Story,  the  movie 
magazines.  This  Week  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  and  many  others. 

“2.  Realizing  that  these  new  and 
successful  attractions  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  dollar  have  changed  habits  of 
thought,  don’t  ask  us  to  buy  space  on 
tradition.  For  instance,  don’t  tell  us 
that  we  should  use  a  certain  newsp>a- 
per  because  it  carries  the  greatest 
amount  of  local  advertising.  Don’t 
expect  us  to  be  bound  by  the  old  idea 
that  evening  papers  all  go  into  the 
home  and  morning  papers  never  stay 
there.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  we  ask 
on  both  these  statements,  what  paper, 
where? 

Th*  Old  DifFarential 

“3.  Take  another  look  at  the  old, 
old  question  of  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  national  and  local  rates.  Re¬ 
member  that  any  group  near  at  home, 
well-organized,  can  make  a  much 
deeper  impression  than  a  larger  group 
far  away,  disorganized.  If  your  stud¬ 
ies  prove  that  a  fairer  rate  to  the 
national  advertiser  isn’t  immediately 
reflected  in  added  revenue,  you  have 
a  selling  job  to  do  after  you  get  your 
house  in  order.  Go  to  the  meetings  of 


the  ANA  and  tell  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  you  have  reformed  your  rates. 

“4.  Let  there  be  more  p>antry-shelf 
surveys.  Nothing  is  more  valuable  to 
us  than  those  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  the 
Cleveland  Press,  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Cincinnati  Post.  It’s  facts 
we  want  on  your  local  market,  and 
these  papers  give  them  to  us. 

“5.  How  about  a  local  testing  lab¬ 
oratory  in  a  city  supported  by  all  the 
papers  there?  Locally  the  names  of 
your  papers  and  their  spKjnsorship  oi 
a  product,  like  the  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  seal,  would  carry  tremendous 
weight  with  the  women  of  your  cities. 

“6.  Tell  us  what  pages  or  sections 
of  your  p>aper  are  best  read.  Inde¬ 
pendent  surveys  of  that  sort  are  being 
made  in  a  number  of  cities  but  the 
number  is  few  and  we  cannot  always 
apply  the  findings  of  one  city  to  an¬ 
other  city.  Give  us  these  facts. 

“7.  How  accurate  is  a  publisher’s 
knowledge  of  the  popularity  of  vari¬ 
ous  features  which  he  runs? 

“8.  Why  should  a  newspaper  in 
1938  look  very  much  as  it  did  in  1928? 
Most  of  the  newcomers  in  the  field, 
especially  in  the  tabloid  format,  have 
seemed  to  find  a  ready  audience.  Per¬ 
haps  they  feel  as  one  of  the  Marx 
brothers  did  when  he  once  said,  T 
like  to  see  what  I  read.’ 

Membership  Doubled 
“9.  Get  behind  the  effort  for  a 
serious  study  now  being  planned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  the 
ANPA.  It  is  good  news  to  those  of  us 
in  the  agency  business  that  you  have 
more  than  doubled  your  membership 
in  recent  months  and  that  you  are 
putting  added  support  behind  the 
sturdy  and  effective  efforts  of  Lincoln 
Palmer  and  Bill  Thomson  to  bring  us 
more  facts,  better  facts,  and  still  more 
facts. 

“10.  Most  important  of  all,  can't 
there  come  into  existence  an  organ¬ 
ized  body  to  speak  with  authority  for 
the  newspapers  of  the  country?  The 
publishers  can’t  be  any  harder  to  get 
along  with  than  we  are  in  the  agency 
business.  You  can’t  be  greater  in¬ 
dividualists.  Yet  we  have  organized. 
The  Four-A’s  can  speak  for  the  great 
majority  of  agencies  on  policies.  Can’t 
there  be  a  group  for  us  to  contact, 
qualified  to  speak  for  you? 

“All  these  things,  I  believe,  will  help 
us  to  do  a  more  effective  job  in  a 
well -engineered  and  allocated  ex¬ 
penditure  of  our  clients’  money,”  Mr 
Durstine  concluded. 

E.  R.  Dunning  Speaks 
Following  Mr.  Durstine,  Edward  R. 
Dunning,  vice-president  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  spoke  on  "New  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

“What  the  newspaper  business 
needs  more  than  anything  else  today 
is  to  think  of  how  to  increase  the 
value  of  its  service  to  the  public 
and  to  the  advertiser,”  Mr.  Dunning 
said:  “Obviously  the  two  cannot  be 
divorced  from  one  another,  for  the 
value  of  the  newspaper  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  gets  comes  to  an  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent  from  the  advertising  columns 
and,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  advertiser  depends  on 
the  numbers  and  types  of  readers  and 
their  belief  in  the  newspaper.” 

Chairman  Friendly  introduced  the 
next  speaker,  E.  P.  Adler,  publisher 
of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times. 
president  of  Lee  Syndicate  group  of 
nine  newspapers,  who  spoke  on  “Or¬ 
ganizing  to  Sell  the  Medium.” 

Answering  the  advertising  men,  he 
said,  “my  mail  is  cluttered  up  every 
day  with  all  kinds  of  propaganda 
from  advertising  agencies  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  of  copy  which  they 
think  is  very  wonderful  and  should 
be  inserted  in  our  newspiapier,  and 
we  have  requests  to  do  these  things. 


“We  get  a  contract  for  1,000  or  2,000 
lines,  and  the  things  they  want  us  to 
do  are  remarkable,  and  we  would 
have  to  hire  a  lot  of  extra  help  if 
those  were  done.  It  is  just  impossible. 

“Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  don’t  want 
to  discourage  you  gentlemen  in  the 
advertising  agencies,  but  I’m  glad  to 
see  you  face  to  face,  because  I  have 
been  in  your  offices  many  times,  but 
I  never  got  to  see  you. 

Movement  Is  Right 

“But  I  want  to  say  in  all  earnest¬ 
ness  that  this  is  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction,  and  one  that  we  have 
needed  to  do  for  more  years  than  I 
can  say,  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
one  that  we  are  only  doing  because 
we  have  had  a  terrific  loss  in  our 
'business.  We  never  do  get  religion, 
you  know,  until  we  are  about  ready 
to  die,  and  then  we  always  get  it 
awfully  bad.”  Mr.  Adler  suggested 
getting  speakers  from  other  groups 
also  for  future  ANPA  meetings. 

He  concluded  with  a  description 
of  the  lowa-Illinois  plan  for  one- 
billing  and  checking  for  all  papjers 
in  the  state. 

Frequency  of  insertion  discounts 
under  the  plan  are:  “The  contract  for 
13  consecutive  weeks,  requiring  at 
least  one  insertion  prer  week,  com¬ 
pleted,  refunds  to  the  advertiser  2% 
on  50  lines,  3%  on  100  lines,  4%  on 
500  lines,  5%  on  5,000  lines.  For  26 
consecutive  insertions,  4%  on  50  lines. 
5%  on  100  lines,  6%  on  500  lines  and 
7%  on  1.000.  For  52  weeks,  the  per¬ 
centage  is  in  the  same  consecutive 
order:  7,  8,  9  and  10%.” 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel  for 
the  ANPA,  concluded  the  session  with 
an  address  in  which  he  stated  the 
ANPA  has  several  times  saved  the 
advertisers  and  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  from  government  restrictions.  He 
mentioned  the  NRA,  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Louisiana  Tax 
Laws  as  past  threats. 

For  Conttructiv*  Work 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Stahlman  read  a  letter  from  Henry 
Ewald,  president  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  advertising  agency, 
in  which  he  regretted  not  being  able 
to  attend,  and  expressed  a  few  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  shrinkage  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  primary  cause 
of  the  shrinkage  of  national  newspa- 
pjer  linage  in  recent  years  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  newspaper  publishers 
have  failed  to  band  together  to  do  a  co¬ 
operative  selling  job,”  he  said.  He 
referred  to  the  newspap>er  representa¬ 
tives  trying  to  sell  one  p>aper  against 
another  and  that  the  important  agency 
men  are  not  being  contacted  construc¬ 
tively. 

“On  the  other  hand,  they  are  being 
intelligently  and  constructively  con¬ 
tacted  by  magazine,  radio  and  outdoor 
representatives  who  are  bringing  to 
agencies  and  advertisers  worthwhile 
facts  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
their  respective  medias  instead  of 
local,  comp)etitive  situations.  Radio 
has  done  a  very  good  job  of  co-oper¬ 
ating,  through  chain  effort,  in  present¬ 
ing  radio’s  story,”  Mr.  Ewald  wrote. 
Magazines  have  also  done  a  good  job 
but  the  outstanding  united  presenta¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  the  outdoor 
advertising  industry,  he  said. 

Referring  to  the  outdoor  co-opera¬ 
tive  groups,  he  said,  “this  is  why 
equitable  rates  prevail  in  the  outdoor 
advertising  business  today  with  no 
di.scrimination  between  local  and  for¬ 
eign  advertisers.  One  rate  and  one 
service  to  all,  de[>ending  on  volume; 
and,  in  addition,  volume  discounts  are 
offered.” 

He  closed  by  stating  to  those  pub¬ 
lishers  not  members  of  the  Bureau, 
“that  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
are  going  to  do  a  job,  and  if  they  are 
going  to  do  that  job  we  had  better  get 
going  and  do  it  collectively.” 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Ad  Bureau  Ready 
For  Major  Drive 

{continued  from  page  97) 


Ma>-saohus*'lts — William  G.  Spemt'.  Lowell 
roiirior-ritizeu 

Michistaii — Arthur  R.  Treaiior.  Satrinaw  News. 
Mimiesota — Fre.l  Sehilpliii.  St.  Cloud  Times- 
Jotirual. 

Mississippi — James  K.  Lambert,  Natchez 
IVmoerat. 

Missouri — H.  A.  Spratiue  and  S.  R.  Dousrlas. 
St.  Joseph  News-Press  &  Gazette:  Douglas 
H  Houser.  St.  Louis  Glohe-Demoerat. 
Montana — H.  R  Hester.  Miles  Cit.v  Star. 
Nebraska — Frank  D.  Throop.  Lincoln  Star. 
New  Hampshire — James  M.  Langle.v.  Con- 
eord  Monitor  &  New  Hampshire  I’atnot. 
New  Jersey — A.  Wallace  Zimmerman.  Plain- 
tield  Courier-News:  Patrii’k  M.  Feeney, 
Newark  Evening  News. 

New  York — Ralph  E.  Bennett  and  Merle  C. 
Ostrom.  Binghamton  Press:  E.  D.  Corson, 
Loekport  I'nioii-Sun  &  Journal:  F.  Everiss 
Kessiiiger.  Rome  Seiitinel:  J.  McDonald, 

.\lbany  Kniekerbocker  News:  W.  L.  Fan- 
miig,  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman. 

North  Carolina — Frank  Daniels,  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer. 

North  Dakota — Norman  D.  Blaek,  Fargo 
Forum. 

Ohio — Paul  F.  Morgan.  Canton  Repository. 
Oklahoma — Edgar  T.  Bell  and  James  R.  Mc- 
Eldowney,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  & 
Times. 

Oregon — S.  R  Wineh  and  H  R.  Failing.  Port¬ 
land.  Oregon  Journal. 

Pennsylvania — .John  L.  Stewart  and  Howard 
L.  Christman.  Washington  Observer  & 
ReiHirter. 

Rhoile  Island — Buell  W.  Hudson.  Woonsoeket 
Call. 

South  Carolina — H.  T.  McGi'c,  Charleston 
Post  &  News  and  Courier. 

South  Dakota — E  F.  Lusk.  Rapid  City  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Tennessee — Enoch  Brown.  Jr..  Memphis 
Conimercial  Apiieal. 

Texa - Houston  Harte.  San  Angelo  Stand¬ 

ard  Times:  S  W.  Papert.  Texas  Daily 
Press  Le'ague:  E.  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  News 
&  Journal. 

Clah — J.  F.  Fitzpatrick.  Salt  Lake  City- 
Tribune. 

Vermotit — David  W.  Howe.  Burlington  Free 
Press:  William  Field.  Rutland  Herald. 
Virginia — Raymond  B.  Bottom,  Newport 
News  Press  and  Tinies-Herald. 

Washington — Frank  S.  Baker,  Tacoma  News- 
Tribune:  Charles  L.  Selrit,  Bellingham 
Herald. 

We-t  Virginia — Robert  L.  Smith  and  H.  E. 

Grace.  Charleston  Gazette. 

WiM-onsin — Irwin  Maicr.  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Thomas  G.  Murph.v.  Jatiesville  Gazette; 
John  C.  Sturtevant,  Wausau  Daily  Record- 
Herald:  Paul  Skamscr.  Superior  Telegram: 


He  is  George  Bentieyan  who  comes  to  us 
from  Newsweek  where  his  work  attracted 
wide  and  favorable  attention.  He  has  a 
splendid  background  of  success  as  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  for  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

Research  b.v  impartial  authorities  will  la.v 
the  groundwork  for  wide  promotion,  which 
will  incltnie  slrikitig  material  for  general  use. 
Iiresentations  for  individual  advertisers,  data 
for  members  to  employ  in  their  own  markets, 
advertisements  for  publication  in  members' 
colli  mils. 

Researi’h  is  needed  to  dramatize  anew  the 
htisic  value  of  newsiiapers.  Competitors  of 
newspapers  arc  using  data  which  purports 
to  show  a  loss  in  newspaiier  reader-attention. 
To  answer  this  contention  conclusively  will 
Iv'  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  a  word  ever.v  available  .source  of  data 
will  lie  called  upon  to  build  the  liesi  sales 
ammunitioii  we  can  devise. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Wanted  to  purchase — small  daily  in  Cen¬ 
tral  or  Southern  state.  Have  cash.  Boi 
3688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CircMlation  Promotion 


RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 


For  good  newspapers  this  ZT-year  old  initi- 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan 


I  Time  —  .50  per  line 
3  Times  —  .40  per  line 


iiai  circulation  on  a  seii-nnancing  plan 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Oed 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 


More  money  for  newspapers  and  magaslnei 
from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Circti 
lation  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1974,  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 


For  Advertising  Managers 


S.VLES  M.VXAGKR  TO  BE  tiiOSEN  4  Timet  —  .70  per  line 

The  appointment  of  a  sales  manager  to 

i-oordinate  the  field  w-ork  and  vigorously  to  Qoypf  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
push  contacts  with  the  heads  of  industry  l  -xi.  j  o  l 


CASEY’S  WEEKLY  STAFF  LETTEE 
For  sample  copy,  write  H.  A.  Casey.  S4 
Dey  St.,  NYC  or  phone  BRyant  9-'3052. 


who  make  decisions  about  appropriations,  cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
will  lie  made  as  soon  as  the  growing  revenues  address  to  bo  counted  as  three  words, 
permit.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  up-  Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
on  the  vital  importance  of  this  part  of  the  i  .  l;|uj  x„,  xL- 

new  program:  it  must  be  the  keynote  of  the  counted  number  of  lines, 

plan.  The  inclusion  of  new  men  of  ability 

on  the  staff,  the  access  to  new  material,  will  FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

insure  a  program  of  continuous  activity  that 

will  expand  in  newer  and  more  productive  ...  .  xl  i-  tl  cj-x 

directions  through  actual  experience.  lines.  The  Editor 

The  significant  aspects  of  the  situation  are  «  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify 
that  newspapers  are  showing  their  willing-  edit  or  reject  any  copy, 
ness  as  never  before  to  unite  to  develop  na¬ 
tional  .advertising,  that  agreement  has  been  .  .-r  - —  -  .r. 

reached  upon  a  strong  and  practical  pro-  Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 

gram.  :uid  that  a  good  start  has  been  made. -  _  _  -  - - 

Present  indications  are  that  all  progressive  Every  Editor  &  Publisher  Subscriber  has 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


Help  Wanted— Male 


Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify 
edif  or  rejeef  any  copy. 


Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 


Journeyman  Rotary  Pressman,  skilled  ii 
four-color  work  on  newsprint,  winted 
by  large-volume  press  room  equipped 
with  Duplex  tubulars.  Man  must  be 
union  member,  or  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship.  Scale  $55  to  $62;  work  week  37^ 
hours,  five  days;  annual  varution  vitb 
pay.  Opportunity  to  right  man  for  earl; 
advanrement  to  crew  foremanship.  Send 
references  and  sample  of  work  with  fct 
letter.  Supt.,  Shopping  News,  Clevelsud, 
Ohio. 


newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Uaii.ada 
will  eventually  be  enlisted  in  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  Committee  in  Charge  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  ANP.A  that  are 
not  members  of  the  Bureau  as  this  report 
is  written,  although  we  are  glad  to  say  tint 
this  number  is  steadil.v  diminishing.  It 
should  be  the  concern  of  every  member  of 
the  Bureau  to  use  his  own  iiiflueiiec  upon 
such  non-members,  making  each  one  see  that 
the  struggle  to  rebuild  our  national  adver¬ 
tising  volume  will  succeed  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  newspapers  recognize  their  common 
obligation  and  their  common  opportunity. 


the  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  at 
any  time,  on  any  subject  connected 
with  newspapers  or  advertising.  Our 
reference  files  go  back  for  years,  and 
we  are  well  organized  to  give  quick, 
cheerful  and  intelligent  information 
service.  And.  too.  advertising  men  and 
newspaper  executives  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  make  Editor  &  Publisher’s  office, 
in  the  heart  of  New  York,  their  business 
headquarters  during  the  ANPA  Conven 
tion,  or  when  visiting  the  Metropolis. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  Y'ork  City 
BRyant  9-3052 


FINANTKS 

Bureau  of  Advertising  income  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  emlcd  February  ‘28,  1038.  was 

$103,768.27,  and  expenditures  were  $103.- 
875.17. 


Business  Opportunity 


Y'our  romniittee  expresses  its  deep  thanks 
to  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  ANP.V,  to  re- 


Horace  L.  Davis.  Appleton  Post -Crescent,  gionul  and  state  newspaper  associations,  to 


Wyoming — Alfred  G.  Hill.  Cheyenne  Wyo¬ 
ming  State  Tribune  &  Eagle. 

1  anada — F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  Spectator. 


BY  I’L.VNE  AND  C.4R  TO  SEE  PROSPECTS 

The  iiicnibership  drive  began  Feb.  15.  1038. 
Captains  were  furnished  with  lists  of  all  non- 
nicmbcrs  in  the  states  and  membership  appli- 


the  slates  captains,  to  the  publishers'  repre¬ 
sentatives.  and  to  the  others  who  have  given 
so  freely  of  their  time  and  effort.  The  busi¬ 
ness  press  deserves  grateful  aekiiowledgnient 
lor  its  interest  in  Bureau  activities,  cspcciall.v 
those  of  the  present  .vear. 

And  to  the  niemhership  both  new  and  old 
who  are  making  this  work  possible,  your 


cations  for  each  one  filled  in  for  signature.  Conimillee  exiends  its  appreciation  and  its 


Non-nieiiibers  have  been  personally  visited  in  assurances  that  all  who  are  connected  with 


Newspaper  Publisher  with  $75,000.00  CASH 
can  join  me  on  50-50  basis  in  acquiring 
exelusive.  old,  established  morning  eve¬ 
ning  daily  in  prosperous,  solid,  midwest 
city  of  30.000.  Full  A.P.  and  U.P.  With 
over  12.000  A.H.C.  Average  about  $32.- 
000  last  7  years  and  now  presents  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  25%  to  40%  increase 
all  around.  Modern  plant,  new  tailor- 
made  building,  ideal  location.  Positively 
not  on  the  market  but  owner  WILL  sell 
all  for  $300.000 — half  cash,  balance  8 
years  at  5%  payable  $1,000  per  month  to 
start  with.  Might  consider  investment  hut 
prefer  active  management  of  either  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising.  Details  when  you 
qualify  as  to  ability  and  finance.  Box 
3765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


many  instances  by  the  captains,  who  have  the  organization  will  do  their  iilniost  to  de- 
i-overcd  long  distances  by  motor,  rail  and  air-  serve  this  confidence. 


plane.  In  some  states,  group  meetings  were  Signed  on  Behalf  of  the  Commiltee  in 
held  and  many  memberships  obtained  in  that  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising, 
way.  In  others  captains  and  their  associates  EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY,  Chairman, 

handled  the  job  successfully  by  mail.  The  report  concluded  with  a  list  of  the 

In  all  ca.scs,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit-  Bureau's  niciiilK'rs  as  of  April  ‘111 
lee  in  Charge  activel.v  cooperated,  exchang¬ 
ing  voluminous  correspondence  in  coiincclion  ■ 

with  daily  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  field,  v  wnTNixT^n'O  TKT 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  distributed  the  pros-  Xlin  O  ■dwDl  IDi 

IM-clus  as  the  captains  directed,  backing  up  r>  t  j  on 

iheir  efforts  with  a  series  of  letters,  answer-  James  F.  Liardner,  23,  se 


Newspaper  Survey  Service 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS: 


LARDNER'S  SON  IN  WAR 


James  P.  Lardner,  23,  second  son 


ng  inquiries  for  information,  addressing  of  the  late  Ring  W.  Lardner,  Ameri- 


niectings  and  the  like. 


HELP  FROM  REPKESENT.VTIVES 

The  active  help  of  publishers'  representa¬ 
tives  complemented  the  work  of  the  captains 
so  that  all  elements  interested  in  the  further 
development  of  newspaper  advertising  were, 
and  continue  to  be.  united  to  make  the  cam- 
jiaigii  a  success. 

The  Expansion  Committee  held  many 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  Ik-- 


can  humorist,  gave  up  his  job  as  war 
correspondent  for  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  April 
24  to  enlist  in  an  international  bri¬ 
gade’s  artillery  unit  fighting  with 
Spanish  government  forces,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reported  from  Barce¬ 
lona.  Lardner,  formerly  on  the 


fore  and  during  the  driv.^  giving  their  time  Herald  Tribune  Staff  before  going  to 
lilK'rally  and  defraying  their  own  expenses,  -n  •  -Lx  xt.  i.  j  u  x 

They  and  other  members  of  the  fornnr  Paris  eight  months  ago,  had  been  at 
United  Front  Committee  eontributed  half  the  front  three  weeks.  “I  think  some- 


Are  you  in  the  black  t  Confi¬ 
dent  you  can  stay  there! 
Congratulations  —  and  you 
don’t  need  us. 

But  if  you’re  in  the  red,  con¬ 
fused  mounting  costs  and 
falling  income,  you  need  ex¬ 
pert  advice,  competent  per¬ 
sonal  assistance  to  stop  losses 
and  keep  you  in  the  black. 

An  inquiry  places  you  under 
no  obligation.  State  your 
problem  briefly  and  frankly. 
We’ll  be  brief  and  frank  in 
telling  yon  whether  or  not 
we  can  help  yon. 

GOODMAN  and  GOWEN 
Newspaper  Consultants 
’Two  Forty  Two  Lake  Avenue, 

Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 


Nawspapari  For  Sal* 


NewspaUl’‘^'°‘^The"^puTl^!her“^^^^  to  be  done  by  Somebody,”  Exclusive  d^ly  newspaper,  exclusive  week- 


lives'  onranizations.  having:  proposed  to  con-  explained.  If  the  Fascists  are 


tribute  $20,000  annually  to  the  Bureau's  not  driven  out  of  Spain  this  year  it 

rK  imSi."  £,  SrS'.STa'S  “111  ■>>««"  "■“'h 


ready  been  pledged.  ^ 

Up  to  Aiwil  20,  a  total  of  211  new  mem-  _  _ 

liers  had  come  in  as  a  result  of  the  campaign.  T  ADCFM 

giving  the  Bureau  a  total  membership  as  of  lAiA/ 

1937^^*^’  Roy  E.  Larsen.  pubUsher  of  Life, 

The  complete  list  of  Bureau  members,  .is  was  acquitted  unanimously  by  three 


of  April  20.  will  be  found  at  the  back  of  justices  in  the  Bronx  Court  of  Special 
this  report.  A.,...!!  oc 


is  repor  .  Sessions  April  26  of  charges  of  ob- 

KESEARCH  AND  PROMOTION  MANAGER  scenity  growing  out  of  publication  of 


APPOINTED 

No  time  has  been  lost  in  launching  the 
new  program  to  attack  the  problem  of  ad¬ 
vertising  development.  Research  and  pro- 


“The  Birth  of  a  Baby”  pictures  in  the 
magazine’s  April  11  issue.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  had  submitted  to  arrest  to  pro¬ 


motion  being  a  major  factor  in  the  Bureau's  vide  a  test  case  after  District  Attorney 


expansion,  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  -c  .  z  xu  tv  •  j  Jt 

reputation  has  been  appointed  to  coordinate  r  oley  of  the  Bronx  seized  copies  of 


that  work  and  build  a  strong  department,  the  issue. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEMONSTRATOR 
for  West  Coast  territorj-,  knowledge  presi 
photography,  experienced  contsetiog 
newspapers  and  studios,  for  specisl  de 
monstration  sales  work  with  importsni 
new  photographic  staple  now  nationslly 
advertised  and  leading  sales.  Weekly 
drawing  against  commission.  Box  333,90 
Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Young  man  who  can  make  gen¬ 
eral  layouts  and  sell  advertising.  Start 
.$30  with  $50  top  for  producer.  Don't 
apply  unless  abilitv  is  proven.  POST. 
HOBB.S,  NEW  MEXICO. 


Help  Wanted — Female 


Telephone  Supervisor.  Thoroughly  eiperi- 
enced,  thoroughly  trained  in  modem  nell 
ing  methods.  Prefer  woman  who  has  done 
outstanding  job  in  competitive  city  ol 
one-half  million  |»i|)iilat inn  or  more.  Good 
salary  and  unusual  opportunity.  Write  or 
wire  at  once  to  box  3755,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 


SltuatioRg  Waated 


Advertitinf 


I 


Advertising  Man — Eleven  years’  experience 
as  National  Advertising  Manager  with  e 
yiaper  of  60,000  circulation.  Ktiowle^e 
of  production,  markets,  agency  require¬ 
ments,  supervise  trade  surveys.  Clem 
rut,  neat,  and  aggressive.  Desires  per¬ 
manent  eonnection.  Married;  38.  Salary 
optional.  Box  3704.  Editor  A  Publisher 


Advertising  manager,  hard  worker,  had  i 
31.7%  increase  last  year.  Linage  this 
year  shows  increase.  Known  for  creative 
ability  in  planning  and  executing  pro 
motions  necessary  to  extract  PLUS  buei- 
ness,  seeks  new  position.  7  years’  pres 
ent  publisher.  12  years’  experienee;  31 
years  old.  Box  3695.  Editor  &  Puhlieher 


Advertising  or  Business  Manager;  H 
years’  experience  both  small  and  metro 
pnlitan  jiayiers;  excellent  record  and  ref 
ereiices;  age  35.  Box  3788,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Sales,  copy  or  executive,  ho* 
local  and  national  advertising  mans^t 
daily  newspaper.  University  trained. 
Age  31.  Single.  8  years’  experience. 
Overnight  trip  for  New  York  interrie* 
can  be  arranged.  Box  3740,  Editor  ■ 
Pnblisher. 


ly,  job  printing  shop,  well  equipped; 
progressive  western  city  of  10,000,  in 
diistrial  psyroll  of  900  men,  good  agri¬ 
cultural  trade  territory,  long  record  as 
money  -  making  investment,  owner  has 
logical  personal  reason  for  selling.  Priced 
to  sell  at  $67,500 — $30,000  cash.  W’rite 
Box  3760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Tell  ns  what  yon  want.  We  apeeialiae  in 
Florida  newipapers.  Don  B.  Newbnm, 
realtor,  Sarasota,  Florida. 


_ Nawapopar  Irokart _ 

Capable  handling,  buying  aelling,  mergera. 
No  Isaacs  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTTES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  appraisal  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Advertising  salesman — a  real  linage  builder: 
department  stores,  syiecialty  shops,  et 
furniture  classification.  Prefer  citf 
200,000  or  over.  Box  3789,  Editor  • 

Publisher. _ _ 

Classified  Advertising  Manager,  with  excel¬ 
lent  record  of  linage  and  revenue 
in  highly  competitive  field.  Successful^ 
engineered  25%  rate  increase  within  the 
past  year.  Capable  of  preparing  own 
motion  and  developing  hard-hitting  mice 
force.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  3759,  Edi 

tor  A  Poblisher. _ 

Clasalflad  Manager:  —  Sixteen  years’ 
perienee  on  Metropolitan  newsptp*f' 
Proven  record  ai  linage  builder. 
knowledge  of  sales  promotion  and 
to  merchandise  claseified.  College  gr^' 
ate;  tingle.  Willing  to  go  enJ**??; 
Salary  secondary  to  opportunity. 
ences  furnished.  Address  J. 
ratty,  c/o  Editor  Jt  Publisher.  _ 

SKILLFUL  WRrmfO  ComUMd  Wttk 


SUCCESSFUL  SALESMANSHIP  •  •  • 

16  years’  experienee  offered  to  n®®”. 
pnblication.  Write  Box  3618,  Editor 
Publisher. 


for  APRIL  30,  1938 


SitHotions  Wanted 

Circalation 


attention  MK.  PTJBLISHEBI 

gome  delivery  manager  available  at  once. 
Age  28.  Married.  Deeire  connection 
with  publisher  who  needs  hard-hitting 
cireulatien  executive.  12  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience.  Unexcelled  references. 
Expert  in  carrier  promotion.  Know  in¬ 
surance.  Can  produce  home  delivered 
circulation  at  lowest  possible  cost.  De- 
partment  conducted  on  sound  economical 
basis.  Interested  in  reasonable  salary 
plus  bonus  on  increased  revenue.  Inter- 
riew  at  my  expense. 

Box  3720,  Kditor  &  Publisher 

Ciienlatlou  Manager  —  Expert  in  organiz¬ 
ing  highly  ellicient  carrier  systems. 
Promotion  methods  sound  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Hard  aggressive  worker.  Practical 
ideas  based  on  years  of  experience. 
Available  for  interview  at  Publishers 
Convention.  Box  3732,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation  Manager  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  Home  Delivery.  Ten  years  with 
two  leading  dailies.  Excellent  references. 
Box  3713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation;  Business  Manager  —  Magazine 
publishing  experience.  Knowledge  all 
phases  newsstand  distribution.  Would 
like  to  make  connection  with  another 
publishing  company.  Box  3722,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

Circulation  Profits.  Publishers,  realize  ex¬ 
tra  thousands  having  circulator  who  is 
consistently  crashing  records.  Box  3749, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  A'l  Reporter,  24,  experience  in  news. 

'  features,  rewrite,  interviews,  background 

'  in  movie-dramatic  reviewing.  University 

>  journalism  gruduute.  Best  references. 

Wants  opportunity  anywhere.  Box  3723, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  Alt  Director  wants  position.  Advertising 
magazine  or  news.  Studied  art  here  and 
abroad.  Knows  picture  sources  and  the 
processes  of  engraving.  Box  3718,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

Capable  publisher  and  editor,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  position  as  editor-man¬ 

ager  of  good  daily.  Excellent  references. 
Box  3654,  Editor  &  Publiaber, 

Cartoonist.  Experienced.  Only  asks  chance 
to  send  convincing  reprints.  23  years 
old,  single.  Interested  in  opportunity, 
not  salary.  Box  3727,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLIP  THIS  AD 

Use  when  needed ;  experienced  young  re¬ 
porter-editor,  NYU  journalism  graduate; 
modest  salary.  Raymond  Nathun,  215 
Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

,  College  trained — 33,  fourteen  years’  experi- 
,  ence  New  York  reportorial  and  city, 

,.  managing  editor  35.000  community.  Box 

I  3775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

r  Recession  victim — Military  School, 

University  educated;  edited  college 
weekly,  yearbook;  corresponded  for  daily, 
I  radio  news  service;  covered  home  state 

u  for  UP  during  1936  elections;  six 

re  months’  asst,  editor  radio  news  service; 

o  desires  daily  newspaper  opportunity 

ii-  anywhere  at  subsistance  wage;  available 

at  once;  references.  Box  3648,  Editor 
1  4  Publisher. 

-  Deskman:  20  years  country,  metro  experi- 
16  ence  wishes  contact  with  evening  pub- 

K  seeking  accuracy,  informative 

heads,  harmony  with  shop;  town  25,000 
A  up  except  Pacific  Coast.  Newsman,  114 

Estaugh  Ave.,  Haddonfield.  N.  J. 

Editorial  Man  avaUable;  32  college.  Ex- 
P”'®tt®ed.  Now  in  New  York.  Box 
8739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4'APABLE  MEIS 

(AND  WOMEN) 

are  available  for  positions  with 
newspapers,  magazines  and  in 
allied  fields. 

For  competent,  trained  as> 
sistance  —  consult  the  “Situa* 
tions  Wanted”  ads  on  this 
P*ge  and  the  preceding  page. 


SitHotions  Wanted 
Editorial 


Editorial  Writer  with  broad  training,  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  and  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  seeks  connection  with  a  superior 
newspaper  which  wishes  to  strengthen  or 
enlarge  its  editorial  staff. 

He  will  be  available  for  an  interview 
in  New  York  daring  the  Publishers  con¬ 
vention,  having  with  him  copies  of  his 
editorials  which  have  been  widely 
qnoted,  letters  of  reference  from  ALL 
bis  previous  employers,  and  unsolicited 
letters  commending  his  work  sent  in  by 
readers  scattered  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

He  is  eager  to  do  really  good  work  on 
a  really  good  newspaper  and  is  confident 
that  the  publisher  or  editor  who  an¬ 
swers  this  ad  will  be  glad  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  prove  that  he  can 
write  editorials  which  will  appeal  to 
the  average  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
leaders  of  the  community.  Box  3742, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer  and  feature  writer  —  At 
presently  employed  with  New  York  paper 
writing  national  and  international  poli¬ 
tics,  etc.  Young,  single,  ambitious.  Inter 
national  college  and  university  education. 
General  newspaper  ability.  Travel  (or  go) 
or  locate  anywhere.  Highest  references 
from  prominent  newspapermen.  1  am  look¬ 
ing  toward  a  future  rather  than  current 
connection — therefore  salary  is  secondary. 
Reply  to  Box  3766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer,  38,  now  employed  writing 
national  and  international  politics  for 
large  daily,  wants  position  in  Middle 
West,  West  or  South;  university  educa¬ 
tion,  10  years’  experience,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer,  first-rate,  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  widely  informed,  references, 
available  for  interview  at  Convention. 
Box  3726.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorship  of  small  daily  or  large  weekly 
wanti‘d.  Background  includes  eight  years 
of  university  education,  civic  association 
work  and  newspaper  experience  (all 
phases  except  mechanical)  in  East.  Mid¬ 
dle  West  and  Far  West.  Have  had  con¬ 
siderable  business  experience,  especially 
in  sales.  Now  departmental  editor  on 
j  large  daily.  Age  38.  married,  Protestant 
I  Box  3758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

‘  Experienced  Reporter,  24,  street,  desk 
work,  metropolitan  daily.  Contributed  to 
national  magazines.  University  graduate. 

_  Now  employed  scriptwriter.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  3770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Female  reporter,  24,  single,  Missouri  grad 
J  wants  to  do  news,  features,  or  society  for 

^  you.  Expert  photographer.  Have  good 

idea  for  illustrated  news  column.  Report- 
;  ing.  Advertising,  and  Publicity  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  employed.  Box  3780,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Girl  Reporter,  28 — now  employed  advertis- 
ing  copywriter,  large  fashion  store.  Strong 
j  on  interviews,  crack  spot  observer — fast, 
^  accurate,  intelligent  writer.  Three  years 

nietro|iolitaii  daily;  one  year  New  York 
staff,  major  news  service.  Available  1 

'■  month  from  notice.  $50  a  week.  Box 

^  3756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
General  &  Administrative 


Newspaper  Owner  or  Publisher: 

Able  lieutenant  is  available  to  relieve 
you  of  detail  or  take  over  whole  job. 

Young  man  with  outstanding  record 
America  and  Europe.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  handling  costs,  reorganization,  cir¬ 
culation  or  advertising  drives  and  labor 
relations. 

Saved  one  paper  $100,000  annually; 
another  $200,000;  and  converted  loser  of 
$300,000  annually  to  profit  maker  in  less 
than  four  years. 

University  graduate  with  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  departments.  Formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  head  of  one  of  America’s 
largest  chains. 

Remuneration — will  accept  percentage 
savings  or  increased  revenue,  or  salary. 
References — will  substantiate  above. 

Box  3710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Hard-hitting  reporter,  featurizer;  doing 
space  Cleveland  daily  and  publicity  for 
national  organization.  Travelled,  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  24.  Car.  Want  daily  staff 
job.  City  Hall,  courts,  boards,  inter¬ 
view,  rewrite,  desk.  Will  go  North, 
Sooth,  East  or  West.  Box  3738,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Reporter,  college  graduate,  trained  all 
beats,  seeks  job  150-mile  radius  New 
York  City.  Box  3733,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Reporter:  college  graduate.  Three  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  Background : 
opera  publicity,  library,  selling,  features, 

Bolice,  sports.  Go  anywhere.  Age  27. 
ox  3714,  Kditor  ii  Publisher. 

Reporter,  copyreader,  27,  4  years  with 
metropolitan,  small  town  dailies  in 
Middle  West.  University  graduate, 
travel  anywhere.  Box  3734,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Reporter,  deskman,  American  trained;  five 
years’  foreign  staff  London  daily; 
features  that  build  circalation;  com¬ 
mentator,  paragrapher;  recession  wage. 
8696  Dumbarton,  Apt.  404,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Smart,  Reliable,  Level-beaded  Reporter  and 
Editor.  Exceptional  professional  and 
educational  background.  Single,  age  30. 
Have  worked  under  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  business.  Seeking  permanent,  re¬ 
sponsible  job  in  daily  or  weekly  field. 
Active  territory.  Box  3685,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Sports  —  Department  head  25,000  daily 
seeks  change.  Eager  for  real  chance. 
Sober.  Accurate.  Box  3741,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Trained  Bejiorter,  Editor,  Feature  Writer; 
28,  knows  prineipal  cities  in  East;  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8657,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Unlveralty  trained,  hard  hitting  sports 
writer.  Flare  for  features.  23.  Em¬ 
ployed.  City,  small  daily  experience. 
Box  3702.  Editor  A  Publiaber. 


BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE, 

Under  present  business  conditions, 
loyalty  of  employees,  good  will  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  eco¬ 
nomical  operations  are  essential.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  man  who  can  accom¬ 
plish  these  objects  I  solicit  your  inquiry.  - 
I  am  47,  of  sterling  character,  splen-  ) 
did  address  and  personality.  Have  had 
twenty  years’  executive  experience, 
closely  contacting  all  departments,  my 
achievements  and  references  you  will 
find  unparalleled.  My  relations  with  my 
present  employer  are  most  pleasing. 

Box  3700.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Business  Manager — 14  years  experience. 
Can  build  linage.  Knows  all  departments 
of  daily  paper.  Now  in  Ohio.  Married, 
age  34.  Reference.  Box  3754.  Editor  & 

Publisher,  _  _ 

“  BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR  AS.SISTANT 
with  newspaper  in  medium-sized  South 
ern  city  by  college  man,  32.  w'ith  New 
York  CPA  rating.  Have  had  12  rears 
diversified  experience  in  comptrollenhlp, 
office  management,  auditing,  financial 
statements,  systems,  budgets,  tax  matters, 
and  credit  management.  Recently  con¬ 
nected  with  leading  trade  paper.  Box 

3764.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  am  seeking  some  newspaper  that  can  use 
an  experienced,  proven,  productive  and 
efficient  manager.  Preference  where 
management  of  business,  exclusive  of 
news  department,  would  be  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  business  manager.  Might  pur¬ 
chase  in  part.  References.  Box  3686, 

Editor  &  Pntilisfier.  _ _ 

Publisher’s  Assistant..  Experienced  and 
steady.  Familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
editorial  and  mechanical  dejiartments. 

Box  3712.  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

To  Publishers  Attending  A.N.P.A.  Conven- 
tion;  Interview  desired  with  publisher  in¬ 
terested  in  employing  general  manager 
or  assistant  publisher  with  clean  record 
for  sound  business  building  and  nnnsnal 
profits.  Can  refer  to  many  well  known 
publishers  attending  convention.  Want 
permanent  location  east  of  Phicago,  City 
40,000  to  200.000  Inquire  at  Editor 
&  Publisher  Convention  headquarters,  or 
write  in  advance  to  Box  3728,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Mechanical 

Combination  Stereotyper-Pressman.  Tubu¬ 
lar,  Cnitubiilar,  semi-cylindrical.  News¬ 
paper  or  circulars.  Color  work.  Any¬ 
where.  Married.  Best  references.  Box 
3619,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Boom  Foreman  or  Mech.  Supt. 
will  consider  high  class  connection.  Many 
years’  experience  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  newspapers;  thorough  execu¬ 
tive,  low  cost  producer,  expert  in  every 
line  of  newspaper  mechanical  efficiency; 
middle  age;  executive  20  years;  go  any- 
where.  Box  3694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

German  refugee,  wants  a  start.  Seventeen 
years’  technical  and  commercial  experi¬ 
ence  in  printing  and  newspapers.  Now 
located  in  New  York.  Will  go  anywhere. 

Box  3711,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Lino  Operator,  young,  (22  yrs.).  Experi¬ 
enced,  clean  proofs;  anywhere.  Salary 
secondary.  Salvatore  Rosa,  320  East 

1 04th  St.,  New  York  City. _ _ 

M^hanical  Superintendent;  wide  executive 
experience.  Rotogravure  and  Stereotype 
background:  managed  Press  Room  seven 
years.  Ability  to  organize  and  manage. 
A  “stickler”  for  economy.  Locate  mid¬ 
dle-west  or  far  West.  Communicate  only 
if  specifically  interested.  Box  3782,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  of  proven  abil¬ 
ity  will  coordinate  departments,  exercise 
economy,  increase  production,  deliver 
your  printed  newspaper  on  schedule, 
create  harmony  and  abolish  “sharp  prac¬ 
tices”  should  any  exist.  Box  3620,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

’  M^bantrai  Sapetlntendent.  Composing 
Room  or  Press  Boom  Foreman.  ^f.n‘y 
years’  experience.  References.  William 
Frederick,  Mansfield.  Georgia. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 


Photo  -  Engiaying  Superintendent  accus¬ 
tomed  to  large  production.  Experienced 
with  all  processes  of  reproduction.  Box 
3708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Pressman  Stereotyper  with  journeyman 
card.  Eleven  years’  experience  on 
Tubular  Press.  Wants  steady  job.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3730,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Working  Superintendent-Foreman;  38;  life¬ 
time  experience  throughout  large,  small 
dailies-job  shops.  Fifteen  years  Super¬ 
intendent.  Do  all  floor  work,  operate 
and  A-1  machinist  all  machines.  Know 
presses,  estimating,  costs,  O.  K.  jobs, 
good  executive.  Union.  State  salary. 
M.  J.  Bass,  General  Delivery,  Decatur, 
Illinois. 

3  High-Grade  Men  Available — Mech.  Supt., 
Web-Press  Room  Supt.,  Type-setting  Ma 
chine  Expert,  will  consider  large  daily 
'  or  chain.  Replies  confidential.  Box  3757, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 

Fboto^apher — 26,  own  car;  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  N.  Y.  C.  newspaper.  Have  com¬ 
plete  Speed  Graphic  equipment.  Loca¬ 
tion  immaterial.  Box  3716,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promotion 

Promotion  Manager:  Fifteen  years’  news¬ 
paper  and  syndicate  experience.  Well- 
versed  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion.  Possesses  original  ideas  for 
advertising  and  circulation  campaigns. 
Seeks  opportunity  as  manager  or  assist¬ 
ant.  College  graduate;  single;  willing 
to  locate  anywhere.  Box  3638,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Statistical 

Newspaper  Statistician — Familiar  with  Me¬ 
dia  Records,  ABC  Reports  and  special 
promotion  statistics.  Chart  expert.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  during  convention. 
Married.  Salary  secondary  to  opportun¬ 
ity.  Write  K.  R.  Tompkins,  1111  Over¬ 
brook  Road,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Monty  To  Loan 

Loans  to  heirs  or  gale  arranged  against  un¬ 
settled  estates,  legacies,  trust  funds, 
Chatham  Discount  ^mpany,  170  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


Presses  &  Machinery  For  Sole 

12  Fonts  of  6%  point  Ideal  Type. 

Each  Font  containing  1500  characters. 
These  matrices  are  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  Price  $40  00  per  Font. 

John  F.  Tims,  Jr.. 
Treasurer-Business  Manager, 
The  Times  Picayune  Pub.  Co., 
New  Orleans.  La. 

For  Sale:  To  make  way  for  new  equip¬ 
ment;  three  Model  18  Linotype  machines, 
each  equipped  with  two  magazines,  two 
molds,  a  gas  pot  and  two  fonts  of  mat¬ 
rices;  all  recently  reconditioned.  M. 
Kramer,  Standard  Times,  New  Bedford. 
Mas.s. 

For  Sale  --24-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press 
complete  with  5-50  motor,  stereo,  equip 
ment,  conveyor,  electric  roll  hoist.  Has 
had  perfect  care.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Bargain  at  $20,000.  Zanesville 
Publishing  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


DUPLEX  Flatbed  Model  “C”  like  new 
$4,250.  All  equipment.  Write  or  wire 
“Le  Messager,”  Lewiston,  Maine. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Solo 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  (X). 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Av«.  Now  York 

Business  Established  in  1899 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


AND  last,  but  not  least,  is  Miss  Ali 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Coulter,  assistant  to  the  director 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Too  Many 
Evenin9S 
This  Week 


SOMEHOW,  thoughts  don't  flow  this 
week.  They  cascade,  tumbling  one 
over  another  as  you  mill  around  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  cor¬ 
ridors,  renewing  old 
friendships,  shaking 
an  interminable  pa¬ 
rade  of  strong  right 
hands,  and  bending 
the  right  elbow  now  and  again  in 
honor  of  auld  lang  syne.  Some  wit 
put  his  finger,  perhaps,  on  the  reason 
for  the  difficulty  in  arranging  a  lot  of 
ideas  on  paper  during  the  publishers’ 
convention  week  when  he  said  that 
the  week  had  too  many  evenings. 
Selah! 

This  page  has  to  be  filled,  however, 
and  the  job  has  to  be  done  one  day 
earlier  than  usual,  and,  of  course,  the 
stuff  is  at  hand  for  the  task.  One  of 
the  best  pure  shop  talk  sessions  we 
have  ever  attended  was  the  Saturday 
morning  forum  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Elditors.  They  put 
the  woman’s  page  on  the  pan,  with 
three  articulate  and  personable  lady 
fat-friers  working  on  three  sides  of 
the  stove,  so  from  here  out,  the  ladies 
have  the  floor. 

First  we  introduce  Miss  Malvina 
Lindsay,  of  the  Washington  Post,  who 
was  assigned  to  discuss  “Streamlining 
the  Woman’s  Page.”  Miss  Lindsay: 


opments  in  food  products  and  house-  has  today.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fine 
hold  devices  and  trends  in  entertain-  thing,  and  I  think  it  is  a  sign  of 
ing,  the  food  beat  ought  to  score  growth.  It  is  also  one  of  the  things 


advertising  Norwich  Pharmacal 

She’s  playing  a  retuitj 
engagement  in  Shnj 
Talk,  which,  back 
1931,  printed  her  iH-l 
ter  which  won  $1{|| 
from  the  late  C.  H.I.; 
criticism  of  wome 


Advic*  to 
the 

Editors 


for 


an  equal  rating  with  the  police  beat, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  fashions.  What 
we  need  is  more  fashion  material  tell¬ 
ing  not  so  much  about  what  Schiapa¬ 
relli  is  designing  but  showing  how  we 
in  our  certain  individual  town  can  use 
that  knowledge  in  trying  to  find  a 
$16.50  dress. 

In  every  city  there  are  feature  stor¬ 
ies  that  are  definitely  related  to  house¬ 
hold  problems,  to  food,  to  clothes  de¬ 
sign,  to  budgeting,  to  home  decoration, 
to  child  development,  to  personality 
development,  to  women’s  special  cul¬ 
tural  interests,  to  a  great  many  things, 
and  I  think  those  are  the  feature  stor¬ 
ies  and  the  news  stories  that  properly 
belong  on  the  woman’s  page. 


that  distinguishes  women  particularly 
from  men. 

This  .celf-development  may  take  the 
form,  as  I  say,  of  domestic  unrest, 
wanting  to  improve  things  that  way, 
or  culture  craze,  or  personality  de¬ 
velopment,  or  anything  along  that 
line,  but  it  is  our  business  to  find  out 
in  what  way  it  lies  and  to  try  to  meet 
it.  and  that  is  our  chief  problem  on 
the  woman’s  page. 


WHAT  we  need  is  better  personnel 
on  the  woman’s  pages.  Most  of  the 


SECOND  in  the  forum  was  Miss  Mary 
Stow,  of  the  Newark  News: 

A  woman’s  page  has  to  change  its 
mind,  it  really  does 
have  to  be  just  as 
much  interested  in 
the  news  of  the  day 
as  any  first  page  does. 
About  the  fads  that 


A  Page 
That  Changes 
Its  Mind 


woman’s  pages  of  the  country  have  too  you  have  to  keep  up  with,  of  course 
long  been  regarded  there  are  some  eternal  features  that 


Trained  Staff 


Beginners? 


Local  News 
Vs. 

Syndicates 


MY  TOPIC  was  chosen  because  many 
of  us  woman’s  editors  feel  that  the 
woman’s  page  has  gotten  too  fat  phys¬ 
ically  and  mentally. 
Every  woman’s  page 
editor  is  loaded  up 
with  features  and 
material  that  she 
doesn’t  know  what  to 

do  with. 

In  every  attempt  to  plan  a  woman’s 
p)age  you  meet  this  problem,  the 
problem  of  the  syndicate  vs.  the  local 
feature.  My  feeling  is  that  the  local 
feature  and  the  local  content  of  the 
woman’s  page  should  be  stressed. 

There  are  some  things,  of  course, 
that  can  be  presented  much  more  ef¬ 
fectively  through  the  syndicate;  beauty 
might  be  one  of  them,  and  needle¬ 
work  and  patterns  and  things  of  that 
nature;  but  I  think  particularly  in  the 
realm  of  foods  and  fashions  and  local 
features  you  have  got  to  have  a  local 
staff  who  can  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  best  interpret  them. 

The  audience  of  women  readers  to¬ 
day  is  much  more  intelligent  than  we 
realize.  More  girls  than  boys  are 
graduated  from  high  school,  and 
women,  after  they  are  graduated  from 
school,  go  on  through  the  mediums  of 
their  clubs,  their  church  societies, 
their  lodges  and  their  parent  teacher 
associations  with  some  form  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  broadens  their  outlook. 

There  should  be  more  news  on  the 
woman’s  p>age,  but,  in  the  first  place, 
try  to  find  the  space  to  do  it;  and  the 


as  a  sort  of  dumping 
ground  for  all  of  the 
misfits  and  inefficients 
in  the  office. 

Today  the  woman’s 
page  is  staffed  largely  by  beginners. 
It  is  considered  the  ideal  training 
ground  for  anybody  until  she  gets  good 
enough  to  enter  the  city  room. 

Can  you  expject  these  p>eople  to 
write  like  the  pjeople  on  Harper’s 
Bazar  or  Vogue?  Certainly  you 
can’t. 

What  I  think  is  needed  on  the 
woman’s  page  are  more  pieople  with 
spiecialized  training  who  know  how  to 
present  that  knowledge  in  a  way  that 
the  public  will  want  to  read  about  it. 
I  would  not  permit  anybody,  if  I  had 
my  way  about  it,  to  work  on  the 
woman’s  page,  except  pmssibly  to  carry 
copy  and  answer  the  telephones,  who 
had  not  had  some  very  definite  sp)e- 
cial  training  along  the  lines  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  p>age,  the  household  sp>e- 
cialties;  and  in  the  .second  place  I 
would  require  anybody  who  did  that 
writing  to  have  had  general  news 
expjerience  of  from  one  to  two  years. 

I  think  the  future  of  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  lies  largely  in  the  woman’s 
page.  Not  many  of  us  can  be  Dorothy 


you  will  run  all  the  time  unless  some¬ 
thing  very  unexp)ected  happ>ens. 
Women  will  continue  to  be  interested 
in  fashions  and  babies  and  beauty  and 
cooking  and  interior  decorating,  but 
the  presentation  does  change. 

You  have  to  pjay  attention  now,  I 
understand,  to  the  color  in  foods.  You 
can’t  give  a  person  a  drab  meal  that 
has  sauerkraut  juice  and  veal  cutlet 
and  mashed  pmbatoes  and  white  bread 
and  butter  and  cucumbers  and  px>ssi- 
bly  sliced  p>ears  for  dessert.  You  have 
to  throw  in  tomato  juice  and  all  sorts 
of  bright  colored  things  in  order  to 
make  these  women  feel  that  they  are 
decorating  their  table  propjerly. 

About  these  fads  that  you  can  take 
advantage  of,  we  had  particular  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  News  with  a  knitting 
forum,  and  we  got  a  big  lift  from  the 
big  apple.  The  knitting  forum  was 
started  about  three  years  ago  just 
when  it  was  on  the  rise  and  we  got  a 
tremendous  reader  response  out  of 
offering  directions,  showing  pictures 
and  directions  for  knitting  all  sorts 
of  outfits. 

A  few  months  ago  we  got  into  this 
big  rpple  business.  We  didn’t  give 
insti  uctions  for  doing  the  big  apple 
on  the  piage,  but  we  offered  a  booklet. 


Thompsons  or  Anne  O’Hare  McCor-  We  discovered  that  there  were  p>eople 


micks.  I  think  that  we  can  best  serve 
our  interests  journalistically  and  in 
every  phase  of  business  life  when  we 
hold  to  those  sp>ecialized  lines  of 
women’s  interest,  and  I  say  this  as  an 
old  war  horse  of  the  city  room  who, 
in  common  with  every  other  woman 
who  has  ever  worked  in  the  city  room, 
has  been  patted  on  the  back  and  told 
she  was  as  good  as  a  man. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  prob¬ 
lem  of  our  approach  to  the  woman’s 
page.  I  think  we  need  a  broad  gen¬ 
eral  program  that  we  can  build  our 
features  and  activities  along  that  line. 

I  know  of  no  better  general  plat- 


second  thing  is,  I  personally  believe  form  for  a  woman’s  page  than  feminine 
that  the  woman’s  page,  or,  to  more  ac-  self-development. 


curately  call  it,  the  household  page, 
must  primarily  be  concerned  with  the 
things  that  revolve  about  the  house¬ 
hold,  with  food,  with  fashion,  with 


We  must  have  the  fundamentals  of 
the  p>age  presented  in  a  service  man¬ 
ner,  but  we  must  go  further  and  we 
must  help  women  toward  self-im- 
child  care  and  education,  with  home  provement.  Every  woman  seems  to  be 
decoration,  and  with  family  relation-  cursed  with  a  sort  of  divine  discon- 
ships.  tent,  even  the  humblest  housewife. 

In  food  news  particularly,  we  should  She  wants  to  be  a  little  handsomer 


all  over  the  state  and  farther  away 
with  their  tongues  fairly  hanging  out 
waiting  to  learn  to  do  the  big  apple. 

All  dance  features  are  very  good. 
We  ran  a  series  on  Saturdays  that  we 
got  a  lot  of  back  orders  on,  and  we 
have  offered  various  booklets  and  they 
all  stand  up  excellently. 

Then  you  run  your  dance  feature 
about  November  through  February. 
Party  features  turned  up  as  a  go<^ 
thing.  We  ran  a  p>arty  series  a  couple 
of  months  ago. 

We  run  a  week’s  menus  every 
Thursday.  They  run  about  a  column 
and  a  half.  Then  we  follow  up  with 
the  recip)es  for  these  menus  the  day 
before  they  are  to  be  served.  The 
large  list  of  menus  which  we  run  on 
Thursday  is  also  p>rinted  up  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  with  the  Newark  Evening 
News  heading  on  the  top,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  place  somewhere 
between  5,000  and  10,000  copies  with 
grocers  throughout  our  territory.  The 
grocers  have  those  on  the  counters  or 
put  them  in  the  bundles,  and  then 


Curtis 

pages.  Miss  Coulter: 

What  the  advertiser  wants  to  km 
about  woman’s  pages  is,  proof  of  rea 
ership. 

Here  are  some  definite  suggestk 
from  an  advertising  point  of  view, 
happen  to  read  the  New  York  Hen 
Tribune  every  day.  and  on  t 
woman’s  page,  in  the  same  place, 
the  same  type  set-up,  day  after 
300  days  out  of  the  year,  is  this  a; 
on  foods,  with  a  recipe  column  ai 
some  particular  news  item  of  what 
in  the  market  today,  and  so  on. 
that  set-up  is  just  as  monotonous 
your  women  readers  as  prep>aii|H 
three  meals  a  day  for  a  family  of 
every  day. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  you 
your  food  article  more  of  a  se 
type.  Run  your  column,  your  m 
item  on  foods,  but  in  a  box,  the 
of  a  file  card,  a  recipe  file  card,  plscjf 
your  menu  for  the  day  and  then  y 
special  recipe,  so  that  your  read 
may  clip  these  out  and  paste  themoijfl 
file  cards  and  file  them  away  in 
recipe  cabinets. 

I  suppose  we  have  to  have  fashi 
Queen  Marie  of  Roumania  once  sri 
that  fashions  are  for  people  withg^H 
taste  and  etiquette  for  people  witlMi| 
breeding,  but  nevertheless  in  our  c(ii> 
mopolitan  reader.ship  we  must  hmfl 
fashions  and  patterns.  Most  nenMa 
papers  sell  patterns,  and  it  is  one  d 
the  money-making  features  of  a  sflvi 
vice  page.  But  let’s  have  the  fashiof^ 
and  the  patterns  tied  up  more  cli 
together.  I  have  seen  fashions  <fc- 
picting  puff  sleeves  on  a  house-i 
and  the  fiattern  that  was  offered  ta 
sale  that  same  day  was  a  strai 
short-sleeved  house-dress. 

I  suggest  an  editorial  column  thd 
discusses  not  only  fashion  but  a  col¬ 
umn  that  discusses  everything  fro* 
the  local  and  national  political  sitoi' 
tion  to  how  to  feed  the  baby,  an  tdl-J 
torial  on  the  PTA  or  various  wonurffl 
clubs.  I  suggest  that  today  there  ** 
in  every  community  so  many  wonMH|J 
clubs,  and  that  you  go  to  the  prB* 
idents  of  these  clubs  and  let  ad 
write,  with  the  editor’s  help,  the  edi¬ 
torial  for  the  day.  Let’s  have  til 
editorial  column  a  crusading  colu^H 
for  what  things  women  are  interesJ^ 

ill. 

Women  seem  to  like  to  write  lettelf‘ 
Some  have  good  suggestions.  So  • 
the  woman’s  page  let’s  have  an  ‘‘lA 
About  Time”  Department  or  a  “W 
or  Otherwise”  column,  in  which 
print  excerpts  from  these  letters. 

In  looking  at  hundreds  of  woraiOT| 
pages  in  the  country,  one  is  struck  If 
the  lack  of  humor.  I  refer  to  hum* 
not  the  comic  strip  type  of  humor  W 
humor  applied  to  the  home. 
Disney’s  Silly  Symphonies  were  * 
right  until  Snow  White  came  ale# 
So  humor  in  the  funny  pages  was* 
right  until  this  column  of  humor* 
the  woman’s  page  comes  along, 
would  suggest  that  you  take  this  id* 
and  in  your  own  interpretation  ofk 
have  a  strip  across  the  bottom  of  tfc* 
woman’s  page  every  day  on  humor  ap" 
plied  to  the  home. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the 
vertiser?  It  means  that  you  wifl  •* 
preparing  a  page  in  which  adverti^ 
will  be  clamoring  to  get  on  beca# 
it  will  be  the  best  page  in  the  ne*" 


have  more  of  a  news  approach.  With  tomorrow  or  a  little  more  charming  or  ,  _  _  _ ^ 

the  experiments  that  are  going  on  in  have  a  little  bit  better  house  or  better  they  are  referred  to  the  home  page  for  paper  as  far  as  women  readers 
diet  and  nutrition  and  with  the  devel-  behaved  children  tomorrow  than  she  the  recipes  during  the  week.  concerned. 
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